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In 1879, Ferdinand de Saussure pro- 
posed an important improvement in the 
theory of Indo-European ablaut: by 
assuming the prior existence of certain 
consonants lost in all Indo-European 
languages then known, he was able to 
account for the ablaut of long vowels in 
the same way as for the ablaut of short 
vowel plus consonant. Albert Cuny 
showed in 1912 that de Saussure’s as- 
sumptions provided the only sensible 
explanation for various reflexes of the 
so-called long sonantic liquids and 
nasals of Proto-Indo-European. In 
1927, Jerzy Kurylowicz demonstrated 
that unitary reflexes of the ‘laryngeals’, 
the consonants posited by de Saussure 
and his followers, had been preserved 
in Hittite. What beforehand might have 
been viewed as theoretical constructs 
applicable to a remote and obscure 
past now had to be recognized as no 
more hypothetical than such generally 
accepted reconstructed features of the 
Proto-Indo-European sound system as 
the voiced aspirates or the labiovelars. 
It took a long time for this realization 
to be widely shared; many workers in 
the Indo-European field were content 
with continuing to operate with Brug- 
mann’s assumptions about the sounds 
of Proto-Indo-European, often con- 
fusing these assumptions with actual 
data. The fact that outside the Anatol- 
ian languages the reflexes of laryngeals 
had merged with reflexes of other Proto- 
Indo-European phonemes or had dis- 
appeared altogether, contributed strong- 
ly to the averse reactions of the skep- 
tics. On the other hand, those who 
were impressed with the logic and co- 
herence of the Saussurian analysis 
found the difficulties to be faced in 
work on the reconstruction of Proto- 
Indo-European laryngeals highly chal- 
lenging: much patience and great skill 
in the use of widely varying approaches 
was needed. 

In the present volume, an attempt is 
made to describe critically — with the 
addition of a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy — the history of work on laryn- 
geals and their reflexes in Proto-Indo- 
European and the languages of the 


Indo-European group. A detailed sur- 
vey examines for every established sub- 
group of Indo-European the evidence 
that can be used as a basis for recon- 
struction. Some chapters contain concise 
restatements of well-known materials 
(e.g., Indo-Iranian, Germanic); some 
present relevant evidence for the first 
time in extenso (Albanian, Tocharian); 
still others offer a detailed critique of 
earlier attempts to evaluate facts from 
a language or a group of languages 
(Greek, Balto-Slavic, Armenian). The 
individual authors — specialists in the 
fields they review — often disagree on 
minor or major points of detail in the 
assessment of the data, and no attempt 
has been made editorially to eliminate 
such differences of scholarly opinion. 
However, in spite of conflicting theses 
and antitheses, there can be no question 
that all contributors, from the most 
daring to the most cautious, agree on 
the basic usefulness of the laryngeal 
theory for an adequate reconstruction 
of Proto-Indo-European phonological 
and morphological structures. 
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PREFACE 


In the Introduction to the preliminary edition of this volume ( Evidence for laryngeals. 
Work papers of a conference in Indo-European linguistics on May 7 and 8, 1959. 
Austin, Texas, I960 ) I wrote: 

“...it was our purpose to bring together for formal and informal discussions a 
small group of scholars actively concerned with questions of laryngeal theory. Rather 
than try to reconcile differing viewpoints on matters of general interpretation of data, 
it was decided to strive for as comprehensive as feasible a presentation of pertinent 
evidence from individual languages. The form of this presentation was left entirely 
to the choice of the various contributors ; as a result, some of the chapters included 
in this book contain merely a brief reappraisal of earlier work, whereas others try 
either to cover the entire range of new evidence in a hitherto untouched language or 
to discuss in great detail facts and problems in a well-studied field. No attempt was 
made to eliminate contradictions between individual papers by later editing; partly 
this was due to the nature of the disagreements, which may be considered typical for 
the state of research in this area ; partly did it seem appropriate to interfere as little 
as possible with the individual author’s preferences. Since these contributions were 
not meant as introductory material for readers completely unfamiliar with the subject 
matter, it was decided also not to adjust such details as differently abbreviated 
references to basic works in the field or use of symbols varying from one author to 
the other. In the latter case in particular it was felt that a specific choice on the part 
of an author represented a specific interpretation of a complex interrelated set of facts, 
so that any rewriting would have entailed at least the possibility of a reinterpretation, 
which was undesired at this point . . .” 

In editing the present volume, the same general policy was adhered to : the chapters 
included remain independent contributions by authors with sometimes greatly varying 
views and techniques. Changes over against the preliminary edition concern the 
substance rather than the organization of the book : several of the contributors have 
thoroughly reworked their chapters (only one author’s papers remained completely 
in the original state, except for minor adjustments introduced by the editor); 
Mr. Puhvel’s general paper included at the beginning of the preliminary edition has 
been replaced by a detailed discussion of the history and development of laryngeal 
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studies by a nonparticipant of the original conference, my colleague at the University 
of Texas, Mr. Polome, who also contributed a comprehensive bibliography; the brief 
statement on componential analysis by Mr. Watkins, which stands at the end of the 
preliminary version, has been omitted in the interest of a clearer and more balanced 
general pattern, as have been Mr. Cowgill’s comments. Finally, two indices have been 
added to facilitate the use of this volume. 

It is my pleasure again to thank Mr. Cowgill for his generous help in proof- 
reading; his competence in many different areas of Indo-European studies and his 
editorial experience make him a greatly appreciated partner in the preparation of a 
book like the present one. 

Laryngeal studies continue to be viewed with suspicion by many a traditionalist in 
the Indo-European field; it seems that these fellow scholars fail to understand the 
basic concern to be found in all work done here : what we attempt to do is to discover 
new classes of recurrent phenomena, to describe them, and to delimit them by new 
rules. Only where he can detect regularities, can a comparativist work with confidence 
and scientific rigor; if laryngeal studies help to extend the area of recognized regular 
developments, they help to make comparative Indo-European studies more scientific. 
In essence, what laryngealists try to do is quite traditionalistic; if their formulas seem 
awkward and their deductions highly hypothetical, let us not forget that labiovelars 
and long sonantic liquids, too, are strange configurations when viewed in the light of 
actually occurring phonetic phenomena, and that everything we reconstruct in our 
work is in the nature of a hypothesis. 


Werner Winter 
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THE LARYNGEAL THEORY SO FAR 

A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 

EDGAR POLOMfi 


It is certainly most challenging to attempt to give an objective survey of the achieve- 
ments of laryngeal studies to the present day by way of introduction to the second 
edition of the papers read at a Conference which, unfortunately, one did not attend. 
It looks even more like taking up a dangerous wager, when the compiler of this critical 
bibliographical survey has been described as an “extreme laryngealist” 1 and virtually 
branded as an ignoramus for his failure to be convinced by makeshift hypotheses to 
get rid of the troublesome /h/-phoneme of Hittite 2 - not to mention running the risk 
again, that this approach to the problem might “smack of Alexandrianism, providing 
footnote-studded integrations of everybody’s opinions but the writer’s own”. 3 To 
avoid being featured again as the whipping boy in the laryngealist pageant, all one 
can possibly do is to paraphrase Laurence Sterne in appealing to “thy meek and 
courteous spirit” - o dear Reader - “so temper’d to bear and forbear" \ 

Perhaps the first intimation of what was going to grow into the still so controversial 
laryngeal theory is to be found in a preliminary sketch of his views on the Indo- 
European vowel system which Ferdinand de Saussure published in 1877 in the third 
volume of Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique de Paris. In his discussion of the 
views of Brugmann, he indeed posits a PIE A which accounts for the vowel-alternation 
a : o in Gk. fiyco : oypoq and for the contrast Gk. axaxoq : Skt. sthita-A But whereas 
in this article A still represents a “son indo-europeen” whose “gradation” is A 2 
(Greek and Latin a, 5), such an assumption is utterly rejected as a misrepresentation 
of the true nature of the phenomena in the Memoire sur le systeme primitif des 
voyelles dans les langues indo-europeennes. It may be worth-while to quote the actual 
first formulation of the basic postulates of the laryngeal theory : 

“Le phoneme a 1 (= PIE /e/) est la voyelle radicale de toutes les racines. II peut 
etre seul a former le vocalisme de la racine ou bien etre suivi d’une seconde sonante 
que nous avons appelee coefficient sonantique. 

1 Kronasser, 1956, 245. 

2 Bonfante, 1957, 28. 

3 Puhvel, 1960a, 9. 

1 Saussure, 1877 ( Rec ., 381ff.). 
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Dans de certaines conditions qui ne sont pas connues, a 1 est remplace par a 2 
(= PIE /o/); dans d’autres, mieux connues, il est expulse. 

«! etant expulse, la racine demeurera sans voyelle dans le cas ou elle ne contient 
point de coefficient sonantique. Dans le cas contraire, le coefficient sonantique se 
montre nu, soit a 1’etat autophtongue (i.e., “syllabic”), et fournit une voyelle a la racine. 

Les phonemes A et q sont des coefficients sonantiques. Ils ne pourront apparaitre 
a nu que dans l’etat redu.it de la racine. A l’etat normal de la racine, il faut qu’ils 
soient precedes de a x , et c’est des combinaisons a x + A, a x + q, que naissent les 
longues A, q. La permutation a x : a 2 s’effectue devant A et q comme ailleurs.” 5 

In defining his phonemes /a/ and /o/ as “coefficients sonantiques”, Saussure ob- 
viously visualized them as resonants 8 with either syllabic or non-syllabic allophones, 
without even broaching the question of the phonetic realities they stand for. 7 This 
typically algebraic systematization of PIE vocalism however contributed to a better 
insight into the structure of the Indo-European “root”, an insight which ultimately 
led to Emile Benveniste’s brilliant “esquisse d’une theorie de la racine”. This type 
of systematization is quite characteristic of Saussure’s approach to linguistics, which 
has been rather crudely labeled a “mathematisch-mechanistische Denkform”, 8 
and it is still considered by Benveniste as the only valid way to deal with “laryngeals” 
in reconstruction : 

“On a trop cherche a convertir les laryngales en realites phonetiques. Nous avons 
toujours pense que le statut qui leur convenait presentement etait celui d’etres alge- 
briques. Loin d’en etre genee, la reconstruction indo-europeenne s’en trouve facilitee. 
Les modeles de reconstruction ne doivent pas depcndre d’interpretations phonetiques 
encore largement conjecturales et qui seraient necessairement ‘historiques’.” 9 

This statement almost echoes Jerzy Kurylowicz’ complaint that “ces speculations 
phonetiques ont certainement vicie une theorie qui s’en tenait aux traits fonctionnels 
des elements 3 (i.e., Saussure’s ‘coefficients sonantiques’).” 10 However, this apparent 
disdain for phonetic reality is precisely the attitude which evoked the most acrid 
criticism of the “laryngeal theory”, under the motto of Carl Marstrander’s pungent 
remark: 

“La linguistique n’est pas les mathematiques, le systeme d’une langue ne se prete 
pas toujours a etre defini par des equations.” 11 

5 Saussure, 1879, 135 ( Rec ., 127). 

6 Ibidem, 8 (Rec., 9). 

7 The closest he comes to a statement about their phonetic nature is when he accounts for Brug- 
mann’s /s/ by describing it as a “voyelle indeterminfe” resulting from a “degenerescence des voyelles 
AetQ” (1879,178 [Rec., 167])! 

8 Hans Arens, Sprachwissenschaft. Der Gang ihrer Entwicklung von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart 
(Freiburg-Munich, 1958), 388, 402. More accurate would be its description as “algebraic-structural”. 

9 Benveniste, 1962, 10. 

10 Kurylowicz, 1956, 169. 

11 Marstrander, 1929, 290. 
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This is the reason why, from the very start, the few scholars who accepted Saussure’s 
analysis of the PIE vocalic system on a structural basis assigned a definite phonetic 
content to his symbols : splitting Saussure’s /A/ into /E/ and /A/ to account for e : a, 
Hermann Moller was the first to assume that they could actually be “laryngeal 
consonants”. 12 He was soon followed by Henry Sweet, 13 who described /A/ as a 
voiced glottal trill, of which /E/ would be a palatalized and /O/ a velarized articulation. 
In the meantime Moller himself had modified his views, equating /A/ with the Semitic 
aleph 14 as a first, still timid step towards his far-reaching assumptions of closer gene- 
alogical relationship between Indo-European and Semitic, a hypothesis culminating 
in the publication, in 1917, of his monograph: Die semitisch-vorindogermanischen 
laryngalen Konsonanten. This premature collection of controversial data was hardly 
fit to enhance the Saussurian theory with a new prestige, and it must be considered 
as a most unfortunate concourse of circumstances that Albert Cuny, who probably 
wrote the most suggestive and constructive comment on the hypothesis of the “co- 
efficients sonantiques”, then used it to back up his elaborate reconstruction of 
“Nostratic”, the alleged proto-language from which both Indo-European and Hamito- 
Semitic are supposed to derive. Constantly revising and adapting his views to the 
changing picture of Proto-Indo-European in the course of his lifetime, Cuny went so 
far as to assume eight different laryngeals, 16 but never managed to organize them 
into a really coherent system. 16 However, quite a few hypotheses published with 
great flourish in later “laryngeal” literature were anticipated with clear insight and 
careful discrimination by Cuny in his first major article in 1912. The whole theory 
of the “themes” of Benveniste is indeed already embodied in the conclusion Cuny 
drew from Saussure’s description of dissyllabic roots : 

“Le travail d’elargissement des racines s’est fait, non par simple addition d’une 
consonne, mais par adjonction d’une syllabe composee de la voyelle suivie d’une 
consonne. En un mot l’elargissement etait a l’origine un vrai morpheme, bien que, a 
l’epoque que nous atteignons par la comparaison, il ne forme plus qu’une ‘cellule 
morphologique’ avec la racine monosyllabique primitive, d’ou il suit necessairement 
plus qu’un des deux e.” 

as shown by the example *ghew- ‘pour (esp. libations)’ + *-ed-, yielding PIE *gheu-d-, 
with loss of the second e, in Gothic giutan, versus *ghw-ed-, to be found in the zero 

12 M 0 ller, 1880a: “A die tonende, E die tonlose kehlkopfspirans ?, O das kehlkopf-r ?”. 

13 Sweet, 1880(1913, 147). 

14 Moller, 1880b: “wahrscheinlich gutturale von der art der semitischen, A = alef, der tonlose 
gutturale verschlusslaut, und E wahrscheinlich der entsprechende tonende verschlusslaut.” 

16 Cuny, 1942a, 93-94; the assumed 3rd and 4th laryngeals are however mentioned as non-existent or 
coalescing everywhere with the 1st and the 2nd or the 8th! 

16 It is almost pathetic to watch him struggling with the insuperable difficulties of making discrepant 
linguistic evidence fit into his theoretical schemes, especially in his last work (Cuny, 1946, e.g., 
133-145). This makes it extremely difficult to give an objective valuation of his work; the enco- 
miastic introduction of L. Marias to the Invitation (1946) obviously overemphasizes Meillet’s interest 
in Cuny’s pioneer research. A more accurate description of Meillet’s attitude to this line of research, 
as well as a carefully shaded appreciation of its results, is given by Heilmann, 1949, 57-82. 
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grade with the nasal infix in Latin (3rd plur.) fundunt. 17 In the so-called diphthongal 
“heavy bases”, morphemes of the type {-eA-} pattern exactly in the same way; 
alternations like Greek (Homer) darn ‘town’ : (3rd plur. mid.) ascKovxo ‘(they) 
passed the night’ (Hesychius) are to be explained as reflexes of *Aw°stu (with anap- 
tyctic vowel after initial cluster of non-syllabic /Aw/) versus *Awes-, with the syllabic 
allophone of /A/, accounting for the Greek pro thesis in *&psa(a)KovTo; 18 therefore, 
Skt. vdtum ‘weave’, versus Vedic otum, can be explained as a reflex of PIE *Aw-eA-, 
parallel to *Aw-ebh- in OHG weban, 19 since initial /A/ before resonant is lost in 
Indo-Iranian as evidenced by the contrast Skt. vdksati ‘grows, increases’ : Gk. &(f)6J;ci) 
reflecting PIE /Aweks/. 20 Perhaps more striking still are Cuny’s outspoken confirm- 
ation of Saussure’s explanation of the voiceless aspirate in Skt. prthu- as a trace of the 
/A/ in a post-consonantal pre-vocalic environment, 21 and his assumption that the 
voiced aspirates reflected by Skt. /h/ in ah dm ‘I’, mahtint- ‘great’, duhitar- ‘daughter’ 
and harm- ‘jaw’ are ascribable to the same phenomenon. 22 As to the phonetic nature 
of the Saussurian “coefficients sonantiques”, Cuny argued that they were primarily 
consonantal phonemes which developed syllabic allophones in definite environments, 
and he described them as “laryngeals” with front, central and back coarticulation 
features. 23 

In the meantime, as early as 1893, Holger Pedersen had drawn some remarkable 
corollaries from Moller’s footnotes to Saussure’s theory, showing that the develop- 
ments of PIE *eA > a : *oA > 6 : *4 (in/C-C/) > Indo-Iranian f versus “European” 
a : *A (in /C - V/) > 0 accounted for the morphophonemic alternations in the (IXth 
class)-na-presents of the type of Skt. (1st sg.) krindmi, (1st plur.) krlnlmdh, (3rd plur.) 
krlnanti 24 and the declension paradigm of Skt. panthah, (dat./abl.plur.) pathibhyah, 
(gen. sg.) pathah , 25 Unfortunately, in the latter case, he did not account for the 
aspirate in Skt. panthah ‘way, path’ versus Gk. novxog ‘sea’, as he was not yet aware 
of Saussure’s explanation of the voiceless aspirates. 26 Therefore, his explanation 

17 Cuny, 1912, 105-106. 

18 Ibidem, 112. 

19 Ibidem, 104-105 (cf. Benveniste, 1935, 156). 

20 Cuny, 1912, 111 (cf. Benveniste, 1935, 152); /Aweks/ actually represents a “theme II elargi” 
*A w-ek-s-, parallel to *pr-ek-s- (Skt. praks-), which also appears in the zero grade in Vedic uksati ‘is 
strong’. The weak point in Cuny’s reasoning is, however, his interpretation of Greek au^cu as 
*A wks- (1912, 111), which leads him to assume that /a/ in Lat. argentum (: Skt. rajatdm) reflects 
*A, with “A vocalise et r second Element de diphtongue” (ibidem, 1 12, fn. 1); this indeed flatly con- 
tradicts his preliminary statement (ibidem, 103, fn. 3), that “A a de commun avec les sonantes la 
sonorite, la continuite et la possibility de vocalisation, mais possede cette derniere a un moindre 
degre”! 

21 Saussure, 1892 (Rec. 603). 

22 Cuny, 1912, 119-120. 

23 Ibidem, 123-125. 

24 Pedersen, 1893a, 268; 1893b, 292. 

25 Pedersen, 1893a, 269. 

20 He first quotes it in his Cinquieme Declinaison Latine (1926, 48, fn. 1) as a parallel to the aspira- 
tion of voiced stops before /H/ - the zero grade of a and e - e.g., in the Vedic genitive mahas < 
*megH-os, thus “rediscovering” this process 14 years after Cuny! 
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failed to gain wide acceptance and to make new converts to the “laryngeal theory”. 27 
Actually, the limited credit which the theory had gained was seriously impaired by 
Pedersen himself, when he described Saussure’s derivation of Indo-European long 
vowels from /e/ + a “coefficient sonantique” as “eine glottogonische hypothese, die 
auf die historische sprachforschung keinen einfluss ausiiben darf”. 28 Although 
Pedersen later granted, rather reluctantly, that Moller’s equation of /A/, /E/, /O/ 
with the Semitic “gutturals” aleph, /h/ and ay in might give a clue to the development 
of the so-called Indo-European “heavy bases”, he nevertheless proclaimed: 

“In der Schwundstufe erscheinen alle drei Gutturale als europaisches a, dem in 
bestimmten Fallen . . . ein arisches i . . . gegeniibersteht”. 29 

Unconvincing as this rejection of the Neo-Grammarian *a was, Pedersen’s assump- 
tion of a “Pre-Indo-Germanic” /g/ 30 as a substitute for it hardly met with any approval, 
and, except for a few isolated references to it, 31 the laryngeal theory quickly sank into 
oblivion outside the narrow circle of scholars investigating the possible relations be- 
tween Proto-Indo-European and Hamito-Semitic. 32 This led to the still rather wide- 
spread misunderstanding that only a close genealogical connexion between those two 
language-families could warrant the “laryngeal theory”. 33 

In 1927 a considerable reversal of opinion was brought about, however, when 
Jerzy Kurylowicz clearly pointed out that the consonant h actually appears in Hittite 
in various positions where a Saussurian “coefficient sonantique” had been surmised 
for Proto-Indo-European. 34 Combining this discovery with a careful study of some 
problems of Vedic metrics, 35 Kurylowicz set about reformulating and expanding the 
theory of “consonantal p'\ as the Saussurian hypothesis was now called. This led to 
the publication of a series of articles, 36 a synthesis of which was offered in 1935 in his 
Etudes indo-europeennes, where he summarizes his results as follows: 

“1) Toute voyelle longue originaire (c.-a-d. ne provenant ni d’allongement ni de 
contraction de deux voyelles) est une contraction d’une voyelle breve avec un des 
trois Elements p 3 : e + ^ > e, e + > a, e + > o\ o (provenant de e par 


27 Manfred Mayrhofer (1960, 124) indeed calls Avestan panta ‘way’ : (gen.) pa (Id < PIE *ponteHs 
: *pijtHes “jenes Beispiel . . . das endgiiltig mein Damaskus bewirkt hat”. 

28 Pedersen, 1900, 86. 

29 Pedersen, 1907, 349. 

30 Pedersen, 1909, 177-183. 

31 E.g. Ode, 1926; Johansson, 1927. 

32 Cf., besides Mailer and Cuny, Ostir, 1913. 

33 Cf. Kronasser, 1956, 244: “ihren Ursprung haben die idg. . . . ‘Laryngale’ bei den idg.-sem. 
Laryngalen MOLLERs; diese sind und bleiben die Ahnen der heute diskutierten ‘Laryngale’; daran 
andert sich nichts, auch wenn man - um sich von M0LLER zu distanzieren - den urspriinglichen 
Namen und Charakter aufzugeben bereit ist”. 

34 Kurylowicz, 1927b; in the same volume, Cuny (1927, 94, fn. 1) had also hinted to the fact that 
Hitt, # was the reflex of a laryngeal. 

35 Kurylowicz, 1926. 

3r ' Kurylowicz, 1927a, 1927c, 1928a, 1928b. 
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apophonie qualitative) + g x > 6 . Les autres equations, notamment o + g z > 6 , ne 
sont pas sures a cause du manque d’exemples incontestables. Et il est surtout difficile 
de decider si 6 provient toujours de o + g x ou s’il represente parfois le resultat d’une 
contraction de e avec un g 3 . 

Quand l’element a se trouve entre voyelle et consonne, on a la contraction men- 
tionnee ci-dessus. 

2) Quand l’element a se trouve entre voyelles (ce qui arrive dans le cas d’un suffixe 
vocalique ou d’une desinence vocalique s’ajoutant a une racine ou a un theme en 
voyelle longue originaire), il disparait (phenomene appele vocalis ante vocalem 
corripitur). Mais a x + a x > a x + a x n’est en realite que a x g + a x > a x + ga x > 
a x + a x . Les voyelles en hiatus subissent ensuite la contraction. 

3) Quand l’element a se trouve entre deux consonnes, il disparait sans laisser une 
trace, excepte en grec (on ne trouve pas d’exemple pour l’armenien). 

4) Quand l’element $ se trouve entre consonne et voyelle, il disparait aussi. Mais 
en indo-iranien k, t, p + g (antevocalique) > kh, th, ph. Ce qu’on designe par a 
vocalique (eur. a = indoir. i ), est la voyelle reduite e qui a subsiste apres la disparition 
de la consonne g. 

5) Tout mot indo-europeen commengant par une voyelle a perdu un g a l’initiale. 
Le caract&re de ce g est revele par le timbre de la voyelle qui subsiste: e- < g x e-\ a- 
< g 3 e- ; o- < g 3 e- (autant qu’il s’agit d’un o originaire et non pas d’un degre apo- 
phonique d’e). - D’autre part il peut y avoir des formes de racine commen^ant par 
une consonne simple, provenant d’un ancien groupe g + consonne. Un tel groupe 
a ete simplifie partout (par la disparition de g), excepte en grec et en armenien 
(cette constatation n’est qu’un corollaire de 3). En composition (parfois aussi 
dans le sandhi), apres voyelle precedente, la presence d’un ancien groupe se trahit 
par l’action de la formule 1): -E + gT- > voyelle longue + T (£ = voyelle; T = 
consonne). 

6) Dans les mots hittites d’origine indoeuropeenne h semble continuer g z . Mais 
il y a aussi des mots indoeuropeens dont le vocalisme 3 n’est pas justifie par un h 
hittite. Il parait done que certains 3 de l’indo-europeen sont dus a une autre cause 
que le voisinage de g z . En se fondant sur le hittite on serait tente a attribuer a l’indo- 
europeen une quatri&ne espece de g (g^ (zero et timbre a dans toutes les langues indo- 
europeennes y inclus le hittite). Mais comme les distinctions basees sur une seule 
langue sont souvent precaires, et que d’ailleurs la question est d’importance se- 
condaire pour nos buts, nous nous contentons de garder ici l’ancienne tripartition 
Sx, 3 2 , i> 3 ”. 37 

The articles of Kurylowicz had already given rise to most vivid discussion, with 
reactions ranging from variously shaded approval to staunch opposition: Holger 
Pedersen brought Lycian into the picture, pointing to correspondences like Hittite 


37 


Kurylowicz, 1935a, 28-30. 
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ha-an-te-iz-zi-is ‘first’ : Lycian xntawata ‘army-leader’ ; 38 Antoine Meillet 39 had serious 
reservations, while Albert Debrunner concluded: 

“Die Forschungen K.’s machen stark den Eindruck des Konstruierten, erklaren aber 
zahlreiche Absonderlichkeiten der idg. Lautlehre iiberraschend leicht; wenn sie, wie es 
den Anschein hat, grundsatzlich auf dem rechten Weg sind, so bedeuten sie einen 
gewaltigen Fortschritt unserer Kenntnis des Indogermanischen.” 40 

Though claiming that Kurylowicz’s development of the theory that IE a was a con- 
sonant could not be maintained as a whole, Edgar Sturtevant 41 accepted some of 
Kurylowicz’s etymologies, while he pointed out that a number of others - i.e., those 
in which the second laryngeal *a 2 , corresponding to Moller’s /A/, was reflected by a 
without h in Hittite - were inconsistent with the theory. To meet this objection, as 
well as to account for other discrepancies, Kurylowicz assumed a fourth laryngeal *a 4 , 
which contrasted as follows with *a t in the later synthesis of his research. 42 

?2 *4 

(1) h in Hittite; 0 in Hittite; 

(2) does not aspirate preceding stops ; aspirates preceding stops; 

(3) does not color contiguous /o/; colors contiguous /o/, e.g., o + a 4 

> a\ 

The strongest attack, however, came from Carl Marstrander, 43 who mainly opposed 
Kurylowicz’s assumption of the secondary origin of the IE voiceless aspirates, without 
throwing in any decisive counterargument, though. He utterly rejected the identifi- 
cation of Hittite h with Saussure’s /A/ by contesting the validity of a few etymologies 
and by suggesting that h might be a hiatus-breaker like the Osco-Umbrian h - a mere 
guess which was to grow into Giuliano Bonfante’s hard-ridden battle-horse against 
the laryngeal theory. 44 Marstrander however acknowledged that he was impressed 
by Kurylowicz’s clever reinterpretation of the contrast padayati : janayati as a reflex 
of the treatment of *o in “open” versus “closed” syllable in Old Indie (Skt. janayati 
< PIE *gon\ae\ie\ti), but regretted that the Polish linguist had not given more ex- 
haustive evidence to show that metrical lengthening in old compounds like Ved. 
anupa- was especially characteristic of formations with roots with initial a + con- 
sonant as second component. 

In the meantime, elaborating the ideas of Saussure like Cuny, Emile Benveniste 45 
formulated his brilliant theory of the structure of the “root”, replacing the traditional 

38 Pedersen, 1928, 157-159 (cf. also Archiv Orientdlni, vol. 5 [1933], p. 180). 

38 Meillet, 1929, 62. 

48 Debrunner, 1929, 67. 

41 Sturtevant, 1930a. 

42 Cf. the additional note to the quoted passage in Kurylowicz, 1935a, 254-255. 

43 Marstrander, 1929. 

44 Bonfante, 1936, 1937, 1944, 1945. 

46 Benveniste, 1935, 147-173. - In spite of convergent ideas, Benveniste’s systematic study of the 
PIE root was quite independent of Cuny’s tentatively formulated views. 
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organization into monosyllabic and dissyllabic “light” and “heavy bases” by a 
coherent system in which a nuclear element of the type /CeC /, called “root”, combined 
with a non-root morpheme of the type /eC/, called “suffix”, to constitute alternant 
“themes”, either with full vowel grade in the “root” and zero grade in the “suffix” or 
with zero grade in the “root” and full vowel grade in the “suffix”, e.g., “theme I” 
*per-k- in Lith. persii ‘court’ : “theme II” in Lat. precor ‘pray’. Taking advantage of 
Kurylowicz’s discovery, Benveniste showed that Hirt’s “dissyllabic heavy base” *peld 
was nothing but a PIE “root” *pel- with a “suffix” *-(e)^ 2 -, represented by the 
“themes” (I) *pel-a 2 - : (II) *pl-eg 2 -, e.g., in Hitt, palhis ‘broad’ : Lat. planus ‘level, flat’, 
and established an etymological connexion between Greek dvdyicri ‘necessity’ and 
v 6 tcxap ‘nectar’ by positing “themes” (I) *a 2 en-k- (also appearing in Hitt, henkan ‘plague, 
death’) : (II) *a 2 n-ek- (with a -t- “enlargement”). Similarly Skt. stha- versus stak- reflects 
PIE “themes II” *st-es 2 - (with -th- analogically carried over from forms with *-tp 2 - > 
-th -) : *st-ek-, and the alleged monosyllabic “heavy base” *g w a-, versus *g w em- ‘go’, is 
actually a PIE “theme II” *3g w -e3 2 - to a “root” *§eg w -, parallel to *ya- < PIE 
*3iy-e3 2 -, to PIE *3 x ei- ‘go’ (p x corresponding to M oiler’s / E/), whereas *dhe- ‘place’ 
merely reflects a PIE root-nucleus *dhe3 1 -, parallel to *dher- ‘hold’. 

Thus, the theory of “consonantal 3" provided a solution for one of the basic 
problems of Proto-Indo-European morphemic structure, but once more the whole 
weight of tradition was brought to bear against the new look of Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean , 48 and Joseph Vendryes felt obliged to suggest: 

“II faut laisser au temps et a M. Benveniste lui-meme le soin d’accoutumer les 
esprits a une doctrine aussi nouvelle”, 

as he tried to reassure his colleagues by stating: 

“Le desastre est moins grand qu’une premiere impression ne ferait croire”, 

while describing Benveniste’s Indo-European as something far beyond the scope of 
even the oldest historical languages, whose archaic features philologists used to 
extrapolate into a wonderfully flexible mother tongue . 47 

The same held true for Kurylowicz’s already mentioned Etudes indo-europiennes, 
which came under even heavier fire. This time, A. Debrunner was much sharper in his 
criticism: 

“in diesem Buch scheint der Scharfsinn weit fiber die Grenzen hinauszugehen, die 
das Material selber unsrer Erkenntnismoglichkeit setzt” 48 , 

46 The reaction of most reviewers to it actually depends on the position they have adopted on 
principle regarding the structure of PIE, e.g., Roland G. Kent’s objections based on his own concept 
of the minimal forms of “semantic segments” ( Language , vol. 13 (1937), pp. 249-252) or - more 
striking still - Matteo Bartoli’s utter rejection of Benveniste’s theory out of sheer “Neolinguistic” 
doctrinarism (“Le piii antiche fasi di forme e suoni dell’ario-europeo”, in Archivio Glottologico 
Italiano, vol. 29 [1937], pp. 47-69). 

47 Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique de Paris, vol. 37.3 (1936), pp. 34-35. 

48 Debrunner, 1938, 58. 
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and Franz Specht bluntly stated : 

“Fur vollig unbewiesen halte ich . . . die Grundlagen, auf denen das ganze Buch 
errichtet ist.” 49 

Apart from his awkward fumbling with the weak grade, while he was desperately 
groping for some algebraically neat explanation of contrasts like Greek 518ot£ versus 
Sanskrit datta or Lithuanian detis versus Greek Gscnq, 50 a major controversial issue 
in Kurylowicz’s book was his interpretation of the Hittite material. This became the 
main subject of investigation in the thirties. Perhaps the strongest opponent of 
Kurylowicz’s view was Walter Petersen, who tried to explain away the Hittite h in 
connection with his very disputable assumption of a closer relationship of Tocharian 
and Hittite, 61 by representing it as a development from a pre-Indo-European laryngeal 
stop similar to Hebrew aleph. This laryngeal, he claimed, “had already dropped its 
palatal variety (before e and f) before the separation of Tocharo-Hittite, [but] re- 
maining in its darker varieties (before a, 6 and u), it became Hitt, h, but was lost in 
IE proper as well as in Tocharian after the latter went its own way.” 62 After re- 
examining the Hittite evidence he rejected his own former view that h was a hiatus- 
filler 63 and concluded it was “a non-phonemic way of leading up to a following vowel, 
which became phonemic in Hittite by mixture with languages of Semites who them- 
selves used it”. 54 

As Walter Couvreur pointed it out, this conception was purely aprioristic; 55 
moreover, it implied arbitrary syllabic cuts and involved analogical transfers to 
account for the frequent occurrence of h in post- or pre-consonantal position. 56 There- 
fore, Couvreur undertook to give all the available Hittite material a thorough perusal 
to evaluate it more accurately as evidence for the “laryngeal theory”. This led to 
setting up the following tabulation of the diachronic development of the PIE vowel 
system: 57 


48 Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung , vol. 58 (1937), col. 569; cf. also against Saussure, Zeitschrift fiir 
vergleichende Sprachforschung, vol. 59 (1932), p. 83. One wonders, however, how far his own as- 
sumption (in Der Ursprung der Indogermanischen Deklination [Gottingen, 1944], pp. 287-288) of 
three “colorations” a e o of *3, whose coalescence with e/o yields resp. a, e, o, actually stands from 
the “laryngeal theory”! 

60 Kurylowicz, 1935a, 41-43; 55-65. Cf., e.g., Cuny’s discussion of his views (1936, 70-72; 74-75), 
as well as Couvreur’s critique (1937, 306-308); see further on Kurylowicz’s reaction to Sturtevant’s 
views (1941b) in Rocznik Orientalistyczny, vol. 15 (1939/1949), pp. 21-24. 

51 Petersen, 1933. 

52 Petersen, 1934, 312. 

63 Petersen, 1932, 199-200. 

64 Petersen, 1934, 317. 

65 Couvreur, 1937, 239 ff. 

66 Bergsland, 1938, 261. 

67 Couvreur, 1937, 285 ff. 
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Symbols 

Full grade 

Zero grade 

Mol- 

Benve- 

Cou- 

Initial 

Internal position 


With “voc- 

ler 

niste 

vreur 

position 

before consonant 


alization” 

E 

9i 

mm 

/’e/ >Hitt. e 

/e’/ >Hitt. e 

n>0 

Hitt, a 




(e-e) :IE/e/ 

: IE /e-/ 


: IE a 




I’o/ >Hitt. a 

/o’/ >Hitt. a 






( a-a ) : IE /o/ 

: IE /o •/ 



A 

?2 


^ e (>Hitt. ha- 

( e !;{>Hitt. ahh 

/h/>Hitt. hh 

IE 3 




/t?0/ : IE /a/ 

l0i)l :IE/a/ 

: IE 0 





(ha >’a> a) 

(ah > a’ > a) 


(<’ with 

O 

93 

1 

( >Hitt. ha-(ho-) 
/0/ :IE/o/ 

(‘o > 'o > o) 

J. >Hitt. ah 
/0/ :IE/o-/ 

(o' > o' > o) 

/‘/>0 

“voc- 
alization” 
after h/‘ fell 
together 
with ’) 


Accordingly Couvreur, against Cuny and Kurylowicz, clings to Brugmann’s view 
that Greeks, a, o are “sekundare Umfarbungen” in the reduced grade of IE e, a, o, 58 
and to Hirt’s rejection of a qualitative ablaut a : 6, which implies that /A/ “colored” 
PIE *d as well as *e to a. 59 . 

J. Friedrich 60 stresses the merit of this thesis as compared with Kurylowicz’s views: 

“tatsachlich bringt seine Erklarung das vorher Ungeordnete in ein festes System; ja 
manches, um das sich seine Vorganger iiberhaupt nicht gekiimmert hatten, wie die 
Tatsache, daB h bald als einfacher und bald als doppelter Konsonant erscheint, 
findet erst jetzt Sinn und Erklarung.” 61 

However, quite a few interpretations of the Hittite evidence were most disputable : 
Knut Bergsland 62 carefully pointed them out, laying special stress (a) on the inaccept- 
ability of the two etymologies - Hitt, hulla- ‘destroy’ : Gk. okkupi; Hitt, hwnant- 
‘all’ : Lat. omnis - backing up Couvreur’s assumption of / c o/, written hu-, as Hittite 
reflex of PIE /g 3 e/, and (b) on his quite unsatisfactory explanation of the occurrence 
of Hittite e after initial h- in hekur ‘summit, peak’, henk- ‘assign, determine’, heuS 
‘rain, shower’, etc. As for the use of the contrast -h- : -hh- to assume, e.g., *a :i in 
la-hu-wa-i ‘pours’ and *a 2 i n pa-ah-hu-wa-ar ‘fire’, Bergsland 63 emphasized the fact 
that all Hittite consonant phonemes are involved in a quantitative correlation, 
“long” versus “short”, which has to be correctly interpreted before any assumption 
can be validly made regarding the significance of the graphic variation -h- : -hh-. 
Summing up the results of previous studies, he therefore concludes : 

58 Couvreur, 1937, 73-74. 

59 Couvreur, 1937, 75, 267-268; approved by Cuny, 1938a, 160-161 ; 1938b, 13. 

60 Friedrich, 1941, 93. 

61 Referring to Couvreur’s application of Sturtevant’s rule to Hitt, -h- : -hh-. 

62 Bergsland, 1938, 272-275. 

63 Bergsland, 1938, 283-285. 
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“Pour nous en tenir au probleme des a’s, l’existence d’un phoneme i.e. en relation 
etroite avec le vocalisme a, et qui a donne h en hitt., est assuree. L’existence des 
autres /s depend d’une part de la validite de certaines theses particulieres, et de 
l’autre de la legitimite de certaines considerations theoriques.” 

This is the reason why Holger Pedersen, considering the existence of *a 3 as most pre- 
carious, 64 devised a rather simple system in which “diphthongal” eH 1 and eH 2 
became e and a, whereas syllabic H x and H 2 appeared as a in Hittite, and non-syllabic 
H l and H 2 as h. 65 This enabled him to draw some striking parallels between the treat- 


ment of /H/ in Indie and in Hittite: 

Hittite 

Indie 

(1) /H / maintained between vowels; 

(2) post-consonantal /H / maintained before 
vowel; 

(3) /H / prevents the assibilation of /t/. 

hiatus preserved between vowels originally 
separated by /H/ ; 

no vowel-lengthening in causatives from jet- 
roots, e.g . janayati < *gonH 1 eietif 8 
/H / prevents the patalalization of /k/, e.g. 
a-khyat'.cdyati < 


However, his treatment of the Hittite evidence remained very superficial, as he left it to 
Hans Hendriksen 68 to check his views against the available linguistic material. The 
latter tried to establish a set of simple rules according to which /H/ is lost in Hittite (1) 
before and after stops, (2) between vowels, and (3) between consonants, except if the 
second consonant is the non-syllabic allophone of /i/ or /u/, 69 but time and again, he 
had to resort to analogy to account for the numerous discrepant forms. Besides, by 
assuming with Pedersen 70 that Hitt, /h/ could reflect other PIE phonemes than the 
Saussurian “coefficients consonantiques”, he considerably weakened the argument 
for the “laryngeal theory”, 71 and by concluding that the Hittite alternation -h- : -hh- 


64 Cf. his argument against the hypothesis of a non-apophonic o-vocalism in PIE (Pedersen, 1900 , 
86-103; cf. also Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, vol. 38 [1905], p. 403). 

65 Pedersen, 1938, 179-189, esp. 183-184. Like Johansson (1927), Pedersen uses /7-symbols with 
diacritics for “laryngeals”; H 1 and H 2 thus correspond to Moller’s /E/ and /A/. 

66 Cf. Kurytowicz, 1927c, 206 ff. (vide supra, p. 15). 

67 Cf. Kurylowicz, 1935a, 254. 

68 Hendriksen, 1941. 

89 Ibidem, 84. 

70 Pedersen, 1938, 176-179. 

71 The idea was not new: it originated with Bedrich Hrozny’s derivation of h- from an IE guttural 
in halki- ‘grain ’,har- ‘hold’, etc. Carl Marstrander elaborated it in his Caractere indo-europeen de la langue 
hittite (Christiania, 1919), pp. 144-149. Holger Pedersen took it up in his Groupement des dialectes 
indo-europeens (Copenhagen, 1925), p. 42, when he connected Hitt, ha-an-te-iz-zi-is ‘first’ with 
Gaulish Cintugnatus, but in 1928 (in Litteris, vol. 5, p. 159), he felt more prone to accept Kurylowicz’s 
comparison with Lat. ante. In his linguistic description of Hittite, he however quotes eight new 
examples of h allegedly derived from IE gutturals and even assumes that su-uh-ha-a-i ‘pours’ shows 
intervocalic -hh- < [J] < [tj] < [Id] < [pi]! Most of his evidence however rests on dubious etymol- 
ogies and he fails to account for the fact that no “palatalization” occurs in such favorable cases 
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merely represents two graphic variants of the same phoneme, appearing respectively 
after front and back vowels, he paved the way for L. L. Hammerich’s extreme position 
with the assumption of only one laryngeal phoneme / H /, 72 which Gordon M. Messing 
humorously described as “a sort of linguistic skeleton key to open all hitherto locked 
doors ”. 73 Actually, the idea that, at a certain stage of its diachronic development, 
Indo-European had only one laryngeal was already implied by Couvreur’s assumption 
that, outside the Anatolian languages, the a-coloring and o-coloring laryngeals fell 
together with the first (non-coloring) laryngeal after affecting the contiguous PIE 
vowel *e/o . 74 Hammerich’s basic error may have been to consider this intermediate 
stage, which was only partly reached by Hittite, as the original situation in the proto- 
language, whereas approving of the Saussurian explanation of the ablaut implied 
positing three laryngeals. 

Quite aware of this, Cuny states : 

“apres lecture du travail de M. Couvreur, je ferai bien volontiers le sacrifice d’un 
pre-indo-europeen ”. 75 

This view was not shared by Edgar H. Sturtevant who, after opposing Kurylowicz’s 


as ki- ‘lie, be placed’, gim(mant)- ‘winter’, genu- ‘knee’, etc. As for Hendriksen’s additional 
material, it implies a thoroughly different treatment of *g w - as compared with the /ku/-reflex of the 
other IE labiovelars in Hittite. The etymologies his assumption is based upon are, however, quite 
inconclusive, e.g., Hitt, hu-u-i-tar ‘animals’, connected with Gk. t,i pov, whereas hu-i-is-zi ‘lives’, 
with which it is obviously related, is duly linked up with Skt. vasati ‘dwells’. Actually, Hendriksen’s 
“explanation” does not account for the genitive singular (tu-it-na-as, which clearly points to an 
-r/n-stem and makes a derivation with a suffix -tar implausible. Besides, the Luwian evidence should 
also be taken into account, as the Luwian adjective hu-i-du-wa-li-iS ‘alive’ (corresponding to Hitt. 
huiswant -) clearly points to an Anatolian stem with dental stop (“theme II” *o.,w-eT- : *o 2 w-es- in 
Hitt. huiS-). 

72 Hammerich, 1948b. 

73 Glotta, vol. 31 (1951), p. 249. This comment applies to Hammerich’s rather unfortunate introduc- 
tion of the laryngeal theory into the disputed problem of the origin of Gk. ~/Q, (p0, kt corresponding 
to Skt. k? (1948b, 15-25). Cf. for further discussion of this question: 

Marcello Durante, “Le spiranti dentali indoeuropee”, in Ricerche Linguistiche, vol. 1. 2 (1950), 
pp. 234-249; 

Lehmann, 1952, 99-100; 

Louis Deroy, “Les mots grecs du type titoLu; et la spirante dentale indoeuropeenne”, in L’Antiquite 
Classique, vol. 23 (1954), pp. 305-320; 

ICurylowicz, 1956, 364-366; 

Weriand Merlingen, “Idg. ‘fi’ und Verwandtes”, in Mvf||rqg xdptv. Gedenkschrift Paul Kretschmer, 
vol. 2 (Vienna, 1957), pp. 49-61 ; 

W. S. Allen, “Some problems of palatalization in Greek” - Appendix, in Lingua, vol. 7 (1958), 
pp. 128-133; 

T. Burrow, “On the Phonological History of Sanskrit k$am- ‘earth’, fksa- ‘bear’ and liksd ‘nit’,” in 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 79.2 (1959), pp. 85-90; 

W. Merlingen, “Zu idg. ‘fi’,” in Die Sprache, vol. 8.1 (1962), pp. 74-76. 

J. Kurylowicz, “Probleme der indogermanischen Lautlehre”, in Innsbrucker Beitrage zur Kulturwissen- 
schaft, Sonderheft 15 (= II. Fachtagung fur indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft. Innsbruck, 10.-15. 
Oktober 1961), Innsbruck. 1962, pp. 110-112. 

71 Couvreur, 1935, 33-39. 

75 Cuny, 1938a, 158. 
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views on Hittite h for several years , 76 changed his mind about the validity of the 
“laryngeal theory” under the influence of Edward Sapir . 77 Sturtevant had indeed un- 
questioningly taken over the system of four PIE “laryngeals” which Sapir had de- 
veloped in his last papers , 78 reorganizing it into a rather neat pattern by eliminating 
non-apophonic o : 79 



Phonetic features 

Reflexes 

Influence 
on contiguous 
PIE /e/ 

Corresponding 

symbols 


Voice 

Point of 
articulation 

Articulatory 

type 

Timbre 

in 

Hittite 

Peder- 

sen 

Kury- 

lowicz 

/’/ 

/:/ 

/x/ 

hi 

J voiceless 
voiced 

| glottal 
|(post-)velar 

stop 

spirant 

palatal 

velar 


none 

| a-coloration 
none 

Idz 

H x 

~ 2 

* 

!?3 


* (except for the o-coloration). 


For Sturtevant, the timbre of PIE jo/, alternating with /e/ under the conditions of 
ablaut, was not affected by any contiguous “laryngeal”, and Brugmann’s *a in the 
reduced grade of so-called lengthened grade vowels results from a reduced grade 
vowel *b followed by a laryngeal, as it appears from Hitt, wahanzi ‘they turn’ (with 
*by) and pahhweni (dat. sg.) ‘fire’ (with *bx ). 80 Equipped with this well-balanced 
operational device, Sturtevant set out to check various suggestions made by Sapir in 
the framework of his Indo-Hittite hypothesis, e.g., the equation of Tocharian A taka 
‘I was’ (< *staka, cf. the imperative A pdstdk) with Greek s-<TTr|Ka ‘I stand’, which 
Sapir assumed to reflect pre-Indo-European *sta’qxa, with a post-velar glide [q] 
between the final glottal stop of the root and the initial voiceless velar spirant of the 
first person singular perfect ending : 81 pointing out that Hittite te-ih-hi ‘I place’ reflects 
*dhe'xa without any such glide, Sturtevant contrasts it with Lat. feci and Greek Ofjica 
and states that the development of -k- from the clusters of glottal stop + voiceless 
velar spirant is a striking Indo-European innovation, taking place after the split of 
Indo-Hittite . 82 This hypothesis then enables him to account not only for the Greek 
-K-perfect, but also for the IE suffix -k(o)- in Lat. uerax, comix, etc. 

76 He first suggested initial PIE *bli- > Hitt, h- (1927), but withdrew this hypothesis in 1930 (b), 
while restating his view (1928, 1929) that “Hittite h is the continuant of an Indo-Hittite consonant 
that was lost in Indo-European” (1930a, 157), a view which he still sets forth in his Hittite Grammar 
(1933, 141). Cf. A. Meillet, in Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique de Paris, vol. 35.2 (1935), p. 29, 
about this view. 

77 Sturtevant, 1936b, 185-187. 

78 Sapir, 1938, 269-274; 1939, 181, fn. 2. 

76 Sturtevant, 1938c, 104-111. 

80 Sturtevant, 1941b, 186-188. 

81 Sturtevant, 1940d, 273, 276. 

82 Sturtevant, 1940d, 276-284. 
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Similarly, Sapir’s discussion of the treatment of PIE initial clusters consisting of a 
voiceless laryngeal and the non-syllabic allophone of a resonant 83 led to a series of 
interesting investigations into problems of Greek historical phonology : by assuming 
that these clusters yielded an IE preaspirated continuant, it was indeed possible to 
account for the rough breathing in Gk. aivco ‘winnow’ or scrxia ‘hearth’ as a reflex 
of PIE /xw/ 84 and to explain the contrast between Gk. aytcx; ‘holy’ and £sto ‘seethe’ 
versus Skt. y&jati ‘sacrifices to, worships’ and yasati ‘seethes’ as a result of the diver- 
gent development of the initial prevocalic non-syllabic allophone of PIE /y/ in Pre- 
Greek (*y- > C - : *hy- > *, parallel to *hw- > ‘). 85 Applying the same principle to 
the occurrence of voiceless laryngeal followed by *y or *w after the “reduced” vowel 
*6, H. L. Smith Jr. assumed that the resulting IE medial groups *-a/zy-, *-ahw J - were 
the source of the “Verscharfung” in Germanic, 86 whereas Sturtevant derived the 
Greek adjectives in -aioq from IE - dhyos , 87 Combining the results of former research 88 
with these new findings, imbued with the productive ideas of Sapir, 89 Sturtevant 
compiled a synthesis of his views on the “laryngeal hypothesis”, which led to renewed 
widespread discussion of the problem. 00 

In the meantime, while some of the reliable achievements of the theory were inte- 
grated in the description of Indo-European phonology in a few handbooks, 91 novices 
in the trade as well as recent converts unfortunately started waving the magic wand, 

83 Sapir, 1938, 269-273. 

84 This conclusion was reached independently by Austin (1941, 88-91), who also accounted for the 
Greek prothesis (alternating with “spiritus asper” in some cases) by restating Benveniste’s explana- 
tion: “c’est le reste d’une initiate a- anteconsonantique dans une racine suffixee a l’etat II” (1935, 152), 
along the line of Kurylowicz’s views (1935a, 31-33, 43-4): the prothetic vowel results from the com- 
bination of the preceding “laryngeal” with a “reduced” vowel, which Austin does not, however, 
consider as due to anaptyxis in definite sandhi conditions, but as the reduced grade of the original 
short vowel e of the root, e.g. Greek dksi;ca “ward off, defend” < *xblek- : *xelk- > d>-Kf| “strength, 
defense” (1941, 84-85). This enables him to provide an explanation for puzzling morphophonemic 
alternations like Attic Eipyw ( < *ewergo) : fip^aq (Plato), fitpepKioc (Aeschylus) as reflexes of *Hbwerg- : 
*Hwerg L , the changing position of the IE accent being responsible for the different treatment of the 
root-nucleus in theme II (ibidem, 79). 

85 Sapir, 1938, 271-272; Sapir also ascribed the prothesis of e- before r- in Greek to the absence of 
a laryngeal, e.g., in fepoOpo? : Skt. rudhirah, whereas the rough breathing points to an initial cluster 
of voiceless laryngeal +/r/. In view of Austin’s later theory, it is worth while noticing that Sapir 
carefully distinguished the “true prothetic vowel e-” before PIE initial /r/ from “the large class of 
pseudo-prothetic vowels which are the remnants of laryngeal + vowel, generally reduced, which 
began the base, e.g., Gk. ovopu : Lat nomen < *yanay-/wa/i : *yney-man, hence palatalized ft- in 
Toch. A nom”! 

89 Smith, 1941, 93 ff. 

8! Sturtevant, 1941c, 356 ff. 

88 Cf., e.g., his restatement of Saussure’s theory of the voiceless aspirates (Sturtevant, 1941a, 1-11). 

89 Another suggestion of Sapir (cf. Sturtevant, 1940c, 181, fn. 1), ascribing the Greek aspirated 
perfect to personal endings with initial laryngeal, e.g., TOTCOgxpa < *pepomp-xa, proved less fruitful 
(cf. Roland G. Kent’s conclusive argument against this view in Language, vol. 17 (1941), 189-193). 
99 Cf. the reviews listed in the bibliography under Sturtevant, 1942. 

91 Perhaps the best example is M. Lejeune’s excellent Traite de phonetique grecque (Paris, 1947); 
cf. M. Leroy, “Notes de phonetique grecque. A propos d’un livre recent”, in L’Antiquite Classique, 
vol. 16 (1947), pp. 319-327. 
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blithely conjuring linguistic ectoplasms, which they called “roots” and fashioned into 
morphemes according to the whims of their often delirious imaginations. 92 Though 
some of them still stuck to definite arbitrary rules in the process of atomization of the 
root-nucleus, it stands to reason that these rather wild procedures should make the 
orthodox Neo-grammarian linguists chuckle and the more sedate “laryngealists” 
shake their heads in dismay! 93 

However, the stimulating example of Benveniste, Kurylowicz, and Pedersen also 
prompted West-European scholars, whom the second World War then kept unin- 
formed of American research, to investigate some problems of IE morphology with 
regard to the “laryngeal theory”: E. Raucq’s inquiry into the denominative origin 
of the IE verbal system 91 is unfortunately too closely dependent upon Van Langen- 
hove’s subjective theory of “nominal semantemes” to be really useful, but F. B. J. 
Kuiper’s analysis of Vedic noun-inflexion 95 contains many stimulating remarks about 
the PIE paradigmatic ablaut and its connection with accentuation, though his 
elaboration of Pedersen’s hypothesis of two original inflexional types - the “hystero- 
dynamic” and the “proterodynamic” 96 - fails to convince on account of the too 
numerous normalizations it implies. Quite interesting is his confirmation of Pedersen’s 
remark “daB H bis ins Einzelleben der verschiedenen Sprachzweige hinein bestanden 
hat und sich nachher nach verschiedenen Lautgesetzen entwickelt hat”, 97 when he 
assumes that the contrast between Skt. pits and Gath. Av. faSroi (dat. sg.) reflects 
the syllabic versus the non-syllabic allophones of IE /H 2 /. 98 In further contributions 
he adduced more conclusive evidence for the thesis that the consonantal allophone 
of the PIE laryngeal phonemes was still extant as such in Indo-Iranian: it could not 
only account for the contrast between the 1st and 3rd person singular of the Vedic 
perfect, e.g., cakara : cakdra < *k w ek w or\lt 2 e : *k w ek w o\re (the latter with length- 
ening of /o / in open syllable), but also for the rare instances of specific Indo-Iranian 

02 A remarkable case is that of A. C. Juret, who carefully reproduced Benveniste’s views on the 
laryngeal theory in his valuable Phonetique grecque (1938), but went completely off the track in his 
later work, especially in his Dictionnaire etymologique grec et latin (1942), where a root-ectoplasm 
*g 2 s- ‘bad, ill-willed, hateful’ accounts for English sin, sick and sorrow, German Schaden and 
Schmerz, Lat. scelus and sons, and Greek apaptavco, which is supposed to reflect (ibi- 

dem, p. 85). 

93 This is not only true of Benjamin Schwartz’s analysis of the PIE root and its protean modifi- 
cations (1947), inspired by the fantastic infixation-theory of Louis H. Gray (1941b), but also - in spite 
of Joshua Whatmough’s cautious appreciation (1943) - of the weird breaking up into alleged con- 
stituents of such words as Gmc. *brudi- ‘bride’ or Gk. I nnoq practised by Georges Van Langenhove 
and his disciple E. Raucq (cf. E. Benveniste, in Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique de Paris, vol. 
42.2 (1946), pp. 44-45). 

94 Though published in 1947, her Bijdrage tot de studie van de morphologie van het Indo-Europeesch 
verbum was written in 1943. It is based upon the thesis sketched in G. Van Langenhove’s posthumous 
Linguistische Studien III (1946), B. Le semanteme indo-europeen *H % y-, pp. 129-134. 

95 Kuiper, 1942; cf. L. Renou, in Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique de Paris, vol. 42.2 (1946), 
pp. 51-52. 

96 Pedersen, 1926, 23-25 (also Etudes Lituaniennes [Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. 
Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, vol. XIX: 3; Copenhagen, 1933], pp. 21-24). 

97 Pedersen, 1938, 185. 

98 Kuiper, 1942, 20-26. 
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voiced aspirates postulated by Cuny, to which Kuiper adds Vedic sadhastha- ‘place’ 
< IE *sedH 1 es- (: *sed-eH 1 -s, in Lat. sedes). 99 

Along the same line, Werner Winter examined the samprasaram reduplication in 
perfects like uvdca, iy&ya in Sanskrit and described it as a zero grade reduplication 
of a root beginning with a laryngeal; he showed that the same formal scheme occurs 
in the “Attic reduplication”, though with a full-grade vowel -e- after the reduplicated 
cluster of laryngeal plus consonant, as evidenced by Gk. dr|8cbv < *Aw-e-Awd-. 100 
Meanwhile E. Benveniste pointed out that Lat. emi is a reduplicated perfect of the 
same type as dedi, to be analyzed as *3 1 e-p 1 m-ai. 101 In the field of Germanic, some 
controversial evidence was added to Smith’s theory of the “Verscharfung”, 102 whereas 
efforts were made to find more traces of laryngeals in Armenian 103 than Austin had 

09 Kuiper, 1946, 23-29. Survival of consonantal /H/ in the Indie branch proper is also plausible if 
Kuiper is right in assuming (ibidem, 29-34) that a laryngeal between a nasal consonant and a vowel 
colors the weak vowel of the preceding syllable into i, e.g., Vedic simyati ( <*k e mH r ye-ti ) : Sami 
‘endeavor, effort’; this would provide a nice explanation for Skt. piirria- ‘full’ versus Av. parana-, 
the “laryngeal umlaut” being prevented by the initial labial (*pfH 2 -nd- > Proto-Iranian prna- [the 
consonantal allophone of /H/ being lost without trace] : Proto-Indie *purHnd- [with r > ur like e > u 
in punar]; cf. Kuiper, 1947, 202). Worth mentioning is also Kuiper’s discussion of the nouns in 
-iman, -itar (1947, 203-206) with reference to the divergent treatment of the same by Kurylowicz in his 
article in Rocznik Orientalistyczny, vol. 15 (1939-1949), pp. 15-18. 

100 Winter, 1950a. 

101 Benveniste, 1949, 17; the Latin contrast facio ; feci, on the contrary, points to a “theme I” 
*dhea 1 -k-, also to be found in Gk. E0r|Ka, with a zero grade enlarged form *dhg 1 -k-y e l 0 - in the derived 
thematic present, the “ablaut” between the Latin perfect and present reflecting an IE morphophone- 
mic alternation (ibidem, 17-19). 

102 Austin (1 946) assumed that IE *hy and *hw yielded Germanic -k- when the IE accent shifted to the 
preceding vowel, e.g., *kahw L > Olcel. hqggva ‘cut, hew’, but *kahw- > OE haccian ‘cut, hew’. 
This corollary to Smith’s theory was not only objectionable from a strictly “laryngealistic” point of 
view, as W. Lehmann, 1952, 40-41, shows, but also quite precarious as regards the etymological 
interpretation of the adduced evidence (cf. Polome, 1950a, 71-72 [note 8]). As for Polome’s modi- 
fication of Smith’s theory to include such “West-Germanic” forms as OHG brucca ‘bridge’, OS 
muggia ‘midge’, OE sugu ‘sow’, it implied a hardly acceptable structure of the alleged prototypes, 
which W. Lehmann improved by positing a PIE morphophonemic alternation [bhr e Hw-] : [bhr c Hu-] 
to account for Olcel. bryggia : bru (1952, 48). The ascription of the “Verscharfung” to the presence 
of a PIE laryngeal was however severely questioned by F. Van Coetsem, “Le renforcement des semi- 
voyelles intervocaliques en germanique (j/jj > jj > ddj, etc.)”, in Leuvense Bijdragen, vol. 39 (1949), 
pp. 41-78, but an effort was made by E. Polome (1950a, 61-68) to reconcile his views with the laryn- 
geal theory. 

103 Polome, 1950b, where initial *k c - is assumed to reflect PIE *xw- by falling together with *hw- 
from PIE *sw- (ibidem, 541). The adduced evidence is scanty and controversial, however. As 
regards Arm. k'alak' ‘town’, W. Winter proposed a different etymology in Language, vol. 31 (1955), 
p. 8, connecting it with Gk. tct6X.i? and, further on, with Skt. pur on the basis of an assumed IE 
*pw e h- ; however, it remains to be shown that such a prototype accounts for Lith. pills ‘fortress’ as well. 
As for Gk. 7 ct6Li<;, Louis Deroy’s metrical interpretation of the Homeric alternation toLk; : 
tctoXk; in L’Antiquite Classique, vol. 23 (1954), pp. 308-310, is not acceptable, since the word appears 
in the Aeolian and Arcado-Cyprian dialects and may be reflected by the Mycenean proper name 
po-to-ri-jo (— ILroiaoq, -i<nv; cf. C. J. Ruijgh, V element acheen dans la langue epique [Assen, 1957], 
pp. 75-78). The assumption of an initial *pw- requires further inquiry into the problem of the plausibi- 
lity of this distribution of the forms with regard to the historical phonology of these dialects; actually 
an original *pj- seems more likely (cf. Hammerich, 1948b, 13-14, with W. S. Allen’s footnote 36 in 
Lingua, vol. 7 (1958), p. 119). Anyhow, H. W. Bailey’s demonstration of the borrowing of Arm. 
k'alak ' from Zoroastrian Pahlavi kVk ( *kalaka -) in “Ambages Indoiranicae” ( A.l.O.N. , vol. 1 
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listed tentatively when comparing Armenian words with initial h- with corresponding 
lexical items with initial h- in Hittite. 104 Besides, Lycian evidence had conclusively 
been brought into the field by striking phonological and morphological correspon- 
dences like the 1st person singular preterite -%q. in prmawaxq ‘I built’: Luwian -ha, 
Hittite -hun (with -un taken over from the -m/'-class). 105 Thus, in the late 40’s and 
the early 50’s, the time was ripe for a comprehensive synthesis and critical appraisal 
of the achievements of the “laryngeal theory”. 

There were actually several of them: Gordon M. Messing, 106 after a thorough 
discussion of the main issues involved in the “laryngeal theory”, takes a rather con- 
servative stand; he rejects most of the views of Sturtevant, Austin, and Smith, 107 and 
expresses serious doubts as to the “laryngeal” origin of specific Indo-Iranian voiced 
aspirates. 108 He has less decisive reservations about Kurylowicz’s explanation of 
Vedic vowel quantities and the Attic reduplication. 100 Though he considers the prob- 
lem of the existence of a non-apophonic IE *6 as unsolved, 110 he adopts an interpre- 
tation of the Saussurian system which is rather close to Couvreur’s, 111 but favors 
Benveniste’s views on the Greek prothesis. 112 

R. Crossland 113 is more concerned with the interpretation of the Hittite evidence : 
he stresses the fact that there is no unquestionable evidence showing an *a developed 
from PIE *e under the influence of *H in Hittite, but that the distribution of -h- : -hh- 
is consistent with the assumption of two Hittite /H/-phonemes - a voiceless (post-) 
velar fricative and a more laxly articulated, more fronted, voiced fricative, roughly 
corresponding to the a-coloring // 2 and the non-coloring H 1 of Pedersen. Crossland 

[1959], pp. 118-120; cf. also W. Belardi, “Arabo qal'a ”, ibidem, pp. 147-150) excludes the use of this 
word in the context of the alleged reflexes of laryngeals in Armenian. 

104 Austin, 1942, with a critique by Kerns and Schwartz, 1942; cf. also Sturtevant, 1942, 29-30. 
106 Pedersen, 1945, with Sturtevant’s reservations in Language, vol. 24 (1948), pp. 315-316, as to 
Lyc. q(q) = Hitt. h(h) \ cf. also F. J. Tritsch, “Lycian, Luwian and Hittite”, in Archiv Orientalm, vol. 
18 (1950), pp. 504-508, 515-517. 

106 Messing, 1947. 

107 Cf. Messing, 1947, 200-203, against Sturtevant’s explanation of the Greek “aspirated” perfect 
and perfect in -k-; ibidem, 203-206, against Smith’s theory of the “Verscharfung” ; ibidem, 195-196, 
against Austin’s assumption of a “laryngeal” origin of Greek rough breathing and of Homeric 
lengthening before resonants (cf. Austin, 1941, 91-92). 

108 Cf. Messing, 1947, 184-185, where he rightly wonders about the explanation Kurylowicz would 
give of Skt. hpd- : Gk. KapSia ‘heart’ or of Ved. majmdn- ‘greatness, size’ : mahi, and strongly 
doubts the accuracy of Pedersen’s assumption that Hittite -kk- in me-ik-ki-iS ‘great’ reflects a cluster 
*gH. Messing, moreover, definitely denies (ibidem, 185-186) the voicing of /p/ by *? 3 , postulated by 
Kurylowicz (1935, 54) in Skt. pibati\ he refers to Pedersen’s rather disputable argument in favor of a 
possible PIE consonant shift *b- > p- (1938, 188, note 3, developed in 1951, 12-16), but prefers to 
assume a dissimilation process. — Cf. also Messing, 1947, 226-228, against Sturtevant’s “voiced 
laryngeal” /y/ (1940b). 

100 Cf. Messing, 1947, 178-180, 196-197. 

110 Cf. ibidem, 216-220. 

111 Cf. ibidem, 221, 223-225, 230-231. 

112 Cf. ibidem, 198-199 (with the noticeable reservation that no decisive argument has been ad- 
vanced by Benveniste to prove that an initial laryngeal has to be posited for all roots apparently 
beginning with a vowel). 

113 Crossland, 1951. 
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carefully re-examines the conditions of loss of these phonemes and concludes that 
the Hittite material provides no valid reason to posit either a non-coloring laryngeal 
like Sapir-Sturtevant’s /’/ or Kurylowicz-Benveniste’s /aj, or an ^-coloring laryngeal 
like Sapir-Sturtevant’s /:/ or Kurylowicz’s /aj, never represented by h or hh in 
Hittite. The puzzling contrast Hitt, wehzi ‘turns’ : Arm. z-awdem ‘bind’ versus Hitt. 
hwantes ‘winds’ : Gk. apor ‘blows (of wind)’ can easily be solved by assuming that 
the reflex of the a-coloring laryngeal has been lost by dissimilation in initial position in 
*H 2 weH 1 -. lli 

Ladislav Zgusta , 115 after suiveying both the basic assumptions of the “laryngeal 
theory” and the Hittite evidence, shows conclusively that Bonfante and Petersen have 
failed to provide a satisfactory explanation for a secondary development of the 
/h/-phoneme in Hittite. He also strongly expresses his dissatisfaction with the maze 
of contradictory hypotheses about PIE laryngeals, which have often been rather 
recklessly built up on the shaky basis of limited and partly controversial etymological 
material. Therefore he concludes very sensibly that, in definite cases, Hittite h reflects 
an IE phoneme /H/, showing consonantal and vocalic allophones like the resonants . 116 
Only further inquiry into the problem of consonant gemination in Hittite will indicate 
whether the distributional pattern -h- after front vowel : -hh- after back vowel entitles 
us to assume more than one laryngeal. 

Edgar Polome 117 tries to reconcile the conflicting theses and suggests a system of 
three laryngeals, describing initial Hittite a- corresponding to a- in other IE languages 
as a reflex of any of these laryngeals plus the reduced grade vowel e , and assuming 
the same origin for the Greek and Armenian prothesis , 118 while, with Sturte- 

114 Ibidem, 119. Sturtevant’s assumption of the loss of /x/ and /y/ before w (1942, 64) is merely an 
ad hoc hypothesis to reinterpret the alleged alternation hu- before consonant : w- before vowel, 
posited by W. Petersen, 1939, 175-183, as a Hittite development “from a laryngeal stop used in pre- 
paration for the vigorous utterance of an initial vowel”. The adduced evidence is indeed inconclusive, 
misinterpreted or irrelevant, as has been clearly shown by Polome (1950b, 567-569) and Zgusta 
(1951a, 457-460). 

116 Zgusta, 1951a. 

116 Zgusta (ibidem, 438-440) carefully avoids getting entangled in the dispute about the syllabicity 
of /H / and suggests an extremely simple patterning of vowel gradation in the set-roots before conso- 
nantal initial of the derivative morphemes : 

(1) *CeRIJ- (= Benveniste’s “theme I”), e.g., Gk. rekapebv ‘cross-belt’; 

(2) *C e RfI-, e.g. Gk. rdi.apoc; ‘woven basket, wicker tray’; 

(3) *CJ}H-, e.g. Gk. rkrixo? ‘enduring’, 

but he does not give any hint as to the relative chronology of types (2) and (3). 

117 Polome, 1952a. 

118 Cf. ibidem, 1042-1049. As regards initial laryngeal before w, Polome combines the views of 
Austin (1941) with his own assumption on Armenian reflexes of these clusters (1950b). His derivation 
of Arm. g- from *SiW-/*g 3 w- in z-gest ‘garment’, gelmn ‘fleece’, seems however rather arbitrary 
for lack of sufficient illustrative material, though more evidence could be adduced, e.g., Arm. gelj 
‘yearning’ : Gk. (Horn.) eskScop ‘longing’; Arm. gog ‘say’: Lat. iioued ‘vow’ (*giW- on account of 
Gk. sOxopat ‘pray’). Besides, in Arm. gocem ‘shout’ (Polome, 1950b, 564), g- actually reflects 
*gw- in the “theme II” *gw-ek w - : “theme I” *aew-k w - in Avestan aok- ‘speak’ (Benveniste, 1935, 
155). Nevertheless, the fact that *w- also appears as Arm. g- makes this evidence inconclusive (cf. 
also Crossland, 1958, 86). 
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vant, 119 he derives Brugmann’s *a from the same reduced vowel plus any following 
laryngeal, but sticks to the principle that Greek retains the three distinct qualities 
e, a, o as traces of the coloration of the contiguous laryngeal. His rather rigid patterns 
however require too much procrusteanizing of the available material. 120 

Winfred P. Lehmann’s Proto-Indo-European Phonology is a more ambitious enter- 
prise, as the author attempts to give a structural description of the pre-dialectal Indo- 
European phonemic system and to trace back the various stages of its diachronic 
development. This survey accordingly inserts the results of the laryngeal theory into 
their proper frame, but instead of confining himself to a careful evaluation of the 
research done in this field, Lehmann sets out on a thorough discussion of phonological 
problems of Germanic (lengthened /w/ and /y/, /g / and /k(k)/ corresponding to PIE 
/w/; reflexes of laryngeals contiguous to PIE /r 1 m n/, OHG -r-preterits, the origin 
of PGmc. long close e), for which he offers either carefully revised explanations or 
challenging original solutions. Unfortunately, except for some very neat cases of 
“Verscharfung”, the adduced evidence is hardly conclusive to support the legitimacy 
of the “laryngeal” approach in accounting for the examined features of Germanic 
phonology. 121 In connection with the study of the dialectal development of the PIE 
resonant system, the treatment of “initial y” in Greek is also reexamined: though he 
accepts Sapir’s assumption of a development of voiceless initial laryngeal plus 
-y-j-w- to rough breathing, Lehmann claims that, since the other sources of Greek C, 
point to PIE clusters, £ is a reflex of PIE initial /yy/ in ^wazoq ‘girt’, £oy6v ‘yoke’, £eia 
‘spelt’, £sco ‘seethe’ and £upr| ‘leaven’. 122 However, since he cannot adduce any really 
clinching evidence to back up the assumption of an initial voiced laryngeal in the 
implied root-nuclei, 123 his demonstration remains unconvincing. These controversial 


119 Sturtevant, 1941b, 181ff. As the laryngeals are assumed to function exclusively as consonants 
in the “ablaut” system, the reduced grade of *peH- is expected to appear as *p e H~, parallel to *pet- : 
*Pct'- (cf. also Lehmann, 1952, 1 1 1). 

120 This applies especially to the treatment of the Sanskrit words with initial kh- (Polome, 1952a, 
466-467): khctnda- ‘piece’ is a non-IE word (cf. F. B. J. Kuiper, Proto-Munda Words in Sanskrit 
[Amsterdam, 1948], 48); khadika ‘fried grain’ might very well be a Dravidian loan; the meaning of 
khacati is not well established (applying to teeth, either “project” or “glimmer”); khanjati is presum- 
ably Middle-Indie (< *skanj- : Gk. aKctCoi), etc. 

121 Cf. the reviews by C. H. Borgstrom in Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, vol. 17 (1954), pp. 
561-62, and E. Polome in Revue Beige de Philologie et d’Histoire, vol. 31 (1953), pp. 538-542, and the 
further comments by Zgusta (1955, 198-201) and Polome (1959). - On the problem of Gmc. *e 2 , cf. 
also Fr. Van Coetsem, Das System der starken Verba und die Periodisierung im alteren Germanisclten 
(Amsterdam, 1956). Chap. Ill: “Der Ursprung des sog. e 2 ” (pp. 22 ff.). 

122 This view had already been advanced from a different phonological pattern, but without inte- 
gration in the pre-Greek phonemic system, by L. L. Hammerich (1948b, 14; cf., however, Polome, 
1952a, 467-469). 

123 Luwian hi-is-hi-ya-an-ti ‘they bind’ may very well be a present with reduplication of the type 
evidenced by Skt. tisthati, as suggested by Crossland (1951, 101, fn. 1); in Hittite is-ha-a-i, the initial 
i- is presumably the Anatolian prothetic vowel before initial cluster of sibilant plus voiceless obstruent 
(cf.' Hitt. ispant- : Gk. cntev8aj; Hitt . iskalldi- : Lit. skelti). Another example of the occurrence of 
this i- before initial /sH/ is Hitt, ishamai- ‘song’ : Ved. sdman- ‘song’ (cf. Benveniste, in Bulletin de la 
Societe de Linguistique de Paris, vol. 50 (1954), 39-40). Therefore, Hitt, ishiya- ‘bind’ plainly corres- 
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issues do not at all affect the validity of his structural reconstruction of the Proto-Indo- 
European phonemic system in the light of the “laryngeal theory”. Here, Lehmann 
makes a most commendable effort to account for the complexity of the reflexes of the 
laryngeal phonemes in the weak grade : operating with an unaccented vowel phoneme 
lei with more central allophones than those of the stressed vowels, he also shares 
Sturtevant’s opinion that the traditional *a of Indo-Europeanists is to be reconstructed 
where / e / stood before laryngeals, and he adduces Greek and Sanskrit evidence to 
show that this unaccented vowel, as well as [r], was actually influenced or colored by a 
neighboring laryngeal. This leads him to an independent restatement of Kuiper’s 
theory on the “laryngeal umlaut” 124 to account for Gk. o in forms like the aorist 
spoLov or Kopar| ‘temple (side of head)’, which, in turn, besides the examples usually 
quoted as evidence for *a 3 (8t5ropi, TtETicoica, jxcbi), etc.), induces him to ascribe a 
limited o-coloring effect to Sturtevant’s /y/. As for the troublesome Greek doublets 
Gavaxog ‘death’ : Gvqxog ‘dead’, he accounts for them by postulating that “/ e / was 
found between resonant and laryngeal in forms where the immediately following 
syllable was not accented, e.g., Aeol. Boxopoxat, which would have had the accent 
on the augment, and *a0avaxog . . . which would have had the accent on the negative 
prefix ... /el was lost, however, when the following syllable was accented, e.g., 
0vr|x6g, oxpoxog.” This statement has to be understood in the light of the previous 
suggestion that the Greek reflexes of lengthened [r] were originally in complementary 
distribution: ra before consonant and ara before vowel. What Lehmann actually 
means is that the phonemic sequence /r e H/ would be realized as [fro] according to 
Edgerton’s patterns of allophonic variation of the PIE resonants, 125 which would 
account rather nicely for Gk. (3apa0pov ‘gulf’ pointing to PIE [g w fro], parallel to Ved. 
girati < PIE [g w rreti]. However, upon closer examination, Lehmann’s ascription 
of the alternant forms to accentuation hardly seems satisfactory, especially with 
substantives like naLdpri ‘palm’, xapaxfi ‘trouble’ (: Horn, XExpt|%a), Sapacng 
‘taming’ (: aSprixoq). Besides, one wonders whether Sanskrit evidence backs up the 
parallel assumption of /tr e H/ to account for Vedic tirna- ‘crossed’ as compared to 
/trH/ in Gk. xpqxog ‘perforated’. Cases like Skt. siras- : slrsa- ‘head’ rather point to 
/rH/ with loss of the laryngeal before vowel in Proto-Indo-Iranian [crrH], but deve- 
lopment of Pre-Vedic [irH] to Vedic ir before consonant. Positing a PIE / e /-phoneme 
is at any rate very controversial, and it may appear preferable to operate with “a non- 


ponds to Skt. syati and has nothing to do with Gk. ijcbvvogi ‘gird’ (cf. also Crossland, 1958, 87). 
As for Cuyov, assuming an initial laryngeal implies a rather unwelcome modification of Benveniste’s 
neat analysis of Skt. yunakti as a “theme II” with nasal infix *yu-n-eg- (1935, 161 ; cf. A. Martinet, 
in Word, vol. 9 (1953), p. 287 ; H. Hoenigswald, in Language, vol. 30 (1954), p. 471, fn. 6) - a modi- 
fication which J. Puhvel would now advocate (1960, 32, 71)! - On the other examples quoted by 
Lehmann, cf. Zgusta, 1955, 201-204, with Puhvel’s rejoinder (1960c, 71-72). 

124 Kuiper, 1947, 199; Polome, 1952a, 455. - Cf. also Kuiper’s remarks on Lehmann’s presentation 
of the evidence, in Lingua, vol. 5 (1956), 322-323. 

125 Zgusta (in Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol. 11 [1954], p. 5) does not appear to be aware of these im- 
plications of Lehmann’s statement (1952, 89). 
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phonemic vowel-like segment occurring in certain consonantal environments ”. 126 

The important thing is that Lehmann’s work has seasonably refocussed the atten- 
tion on the main issue involved in the “laryngeal theory”, i.e., the diachronic develop- 
ment of the PIE ablaut system with special regard to the origin of the complex dia- 
lectal weak grade reflexes, especially in the case of the so-called “long syllabic semi- 
vowels”. No doubt his reconstruction of the earliest stages of pre-IE, for which he 
acknowledges having been influenced by H. Borgstrom’s glottogonic speculations , 127 


126 Henry M. Hoenigswald, Language Change and Linguistic Reconstruction (Chicago, 1960), p. 134. 
- The problem of the phonemic status of / e / has been a disputed issue in recent years: whereas F. 
Edgerton’s dismissal of the evidence for “shwa secundum” in Sanskrit (in Language , vol. 10 (1934), 
pp. 235-265; cf. also vol. 19 (1943), pp. 119-121) had been backed up by W. Petersen’s careful re- 
examination of the Latin and Greek evidence (in Language, vol. 14 (1938), pp. 39-59; cf. also H. 
Galton, in American Journal of Philology, vol. 71 (.1950), pp. 180-188), E. H. Sturtevant (1943) 
argued very strongly in favor of the recognition of PIE *6, which he also assumed in reconstructing 
the syllabic alternants of PIE resonants that are required by Sievers’ law (cf. Sturtevant 1942, 32-33). 
Sturtevant posited *b as well for his Indo-Hittite proto-language, where its combination with any of 
the four laryngeals yielded IE *a (cf. Sturtevant 1942, 71-72; 1948, 260-261 ; 1951, 33-34). Lehmann 
adopts Edgerton’s interpretation of Sievers’ Law, but sticks to Sturtevant’s reduced vowel to save 
the strictly consonantal nature of the laryngeals. This does not however imply any phonemic status 
of * e , which may be of the same nature as the anaptyctic vowels which occur in definite environments 
in Greek (cf. M. Lejeune, Traite de Phonetique Grecque [Paris, 1947], pp. 177-180; M. Grammont, 
Phonitique du grec ancien [Paris, 1948], pp. 258-269). Therefore, Hoenigswald reinterpreted Edger- 
ton’s statement about the syllabic allophones of the “liquids” and nasals in terms of the automatic 
development of a vowel segment in definite consonant sequences (in Language, vol. 29 (1953), pp. 
288-292). For this automatic anaptyctic vowel, he used the notation e , which amounted to marking 
syllabicity in the way W. S. Allen (in Archivum Linguisticum, vol. 3 [1951], pp. 131-132) elaborated on 
the suggestion of Benveniste (1935, 162-163) about “vocalized” consonants in Iranian *puxta < PIE 
*a 3 p° k w to- and Avestan dabanao- (: Skt. dabhnoti). In these cases, the sonancy plainly has its separate 
phonetic identity, though phonemically, it is nothing but a very restricted allophone of the consonant 
phoneme appearing in the zero grade (Collinge, 1953, 81). It is therefore inaccurate to assume, with 
Hoenigswald ( Language Change and Linguistic Reconstruction, p. 134, fn. 10), that this amounts to 
reconstructing “an allophone of 0” in Gk. Ttirvripi : actually, the vowel segment in the [ e t]- allophone 
of PIE HI has merely become a part of the /i/-phoneme in the course of the diachronic development 
of Greek through merger with the allophones of this vowel in the environment/# C - C/. By the use of 
this approach the reconstruction of a prototype *s e nH- to account for the “laryngeal Umlaut” in 
Vedic sina- ‘supply, provision’ becomes obvious, „ developing automatically before /n/ in /snx/ (cf. 
Hitt. Sanhh- ‘demand’), as it does before /r / in /d h ry/ in Gk. SBopov. In sequences of the type /prH/ 
plus consonant, e might be expected to develop after /r/: this would account for contrast ejtopov : 
TOTtpcoxai ‘it has been fated’, with [p e ry] before thematic endings and [pr e y] before athematic 
endings, but would imply that Kurylowicz (1935a, 57) was right in positing Skt .pam&h : pdmi, parallel 
to imah : emi, as the reflex of [p c x] before the 1st person plural ending *-mes in /pxmes/ : /pexmi/. 
Indeed, as Collinge (1953, 80) puts it, if [ e t] is credited with producing regularly at, e.g. /dkC/ > 
[dekC] > Gk. *dakC- in SiSdcncco, [ e H] may be expected to produce aH > a (cf. also Crossland, 1952, 
143; 1958, 96). Through this bias, ICurylowicz’s complex schemes of “Schwebeablaut” may appear 
under a quite different light, as resulting from predictable PIE anaptyxis, e.g., Gk. TrLriTbg, yvcoTog 
< *pl e 'td-, *gn c yto- : *d h ’ e to-, dy e to- > Gk. Oetoi;, Sorog. Phonemically, however, all of them would 
merely represent the PIE zero-grade forms /pl’to-/, /gnyto-/, /d h ’t6-/, /dyt6-/. - Although all this is 
highly speculative, one may wonder whether it is ultimately safer to assume analogical restoration 
of the full-grade vowel (cf. Collinge, 1953, 83-87, with further comments on the whole question in 
1956, 121-127). 

127 Cf. Lehmann’s reference (1952, 112, fn. 1) to C. H. Borgstrom’s basic article (1949) and the 
latter’s further elaborations of his views (1952, 1953a, 1953b). For a tentative application of Leh- 
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is no more than a brilliant “vue de 1’esprit”, but challenging as it is, it has the great 
merit of reminding “laryngealists” of the necessity to concentrate their efforts on the 
reconstructed standard proto-Indo-European, for which task, as Puhvel puts it: 
“cross-Indo-European analysis offers better hopes of significant insights into pre- 
historic structural realities than a constant reference to late dialectal idiosyncrasies”. 128 

This was also emphasized by J. Whatmough in his report to the Vllth International 
Congress of Linguists in London in 1952: “our researches . . . call for a clear notion 
of structural distribution and function in Indo-European itself”. 129 To this point 
L. L. Hammerich added very pertinently: 

“we should not omit the phonetic point of view - that is to say that we should not 
propose any theory which cannot be supported with knowledge of how the sounds 
treated behave in living languages”. 130 

There soon was some response to these appeals, in a rather unobtrusive way, with 
Martinet’s article on non-apophonic o-vocalism in Indo-European, which was to 
start a chain reaction that shook the foundations of many a seemingly well-established 
solution to IE phonological and morphological problems. But, in the meantime, the 
rather futile quibbling over the number of laryngeals went on, 131 while further refine- 
ments of the extant theories were proposed. 132 


mann’s reconstruction of the stages of early Proto-Indo-European diachronic development to mor- 
phology, cf. Lehmann, 1958. 

128 Puhvel, 1960a, 8. 

128 Whatmough, 1952, 138. 

130 Hammerich, 1952, 465 (cf. the parallels from Neo-Indic languages quoted by A. Master, 1952, 
464). 

131 Lehmann (1952, 98) postulates four laryngeals for PIE, but admits that three would do to 
account for their differing effects on vowel timbre: 

/?/ (*?i) with no effect on contiguous vowels; 

/A/ (*a 2 ) changing the timbre of contiguous vowels to a; 

hi (*a 3 ) with no effect on contiguous vowels unless it coalesces with them, in which case it gives 
them an o-timbre. This statement about *g 3 attempts to reconcile the discrepant front vowel occur- 
ring in contiguity with h in Hittite, e.g., in hi-in-ik-zi ‘bows’ : Gk. oyicog ‘curve’ with the IE evidence 
currently adduced to assume a non-apophonic IE *6, but this forces him to posit two parallel roots 
/peA/ : /pey/ to account for Hitt, pa-ah-ha-as-mi ‘protect’, Lat. pastor ‘shepherd’ : Gk. jkuu 
‘ herd’, tioipiiv ‘shepherd’ (ibidem, 96). Similarly, /A/ is split into /h/ (*a 4 ) and /x/ (*a 2 ) on the 
basis of Kurylowicz’s makeshift escape from some Hittite difficulties with his original equation *g a - 
Hitt. (h)h, e.g., 1 sg. -ha < *-a 3 e vs. 2 sg. -ta < *-?a 4 e, reflected by Indo-Iranian -a, without aspiration 
of the preceding voiceless stop, vs. -tha (cf. Kurylowicz, 1935, 254, and Lehmann’s statement, 1952, 
84, with fn. 4). When Eric Hamp (1952a, 112) claims that Hitt, eszi : asanzi versus Skt. asti : santi 
requires a third laryngeal in Hittite, in addition to the two admitted by Crossland, and reflects PIE 
*Hes-ti : *Hs-onti, he actually does so on the basis of two disputed postulates: (1) any PIE root with 
an apparently vocalic initial has actually a laryngeal initial; (2) laryngeals were “vocalized” in un- 
accented syllables. If Vedic lengthening in compounds or Benveniste’s brilliant explanation of Lat. 
emi and the like provide some clues as to the presence of initial laryngeals in roots traditionally de- 
scribed with a vocalic initial, only the generalization of the pattern /CVC/ within a definite theory of 
the root makes such an assumption compulsory in every case. However, whoever admits Lehmann’s 
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Among the important new views giving occasion for fruitful discussion, T. Burrow’s 
article on “Shwa in Sanskrit ” 133 and H. Hoenigswald’s study on “Laryngeals and 
s-movable” deserve special mention. The former makes a deliberate effort to eliminate 
f as a reflex of Brugmann’s *a in Indo-Iranian by reanalyzing sthita- as *stH-ita- and 
considering -i- as part of the suffix, which implies that Avestan pta ( ptar -) : pita 
(pitar-) actually reflects a suffix-variation -tar- : -itar- of which Skt. pitd contains the 


/el, can account for Hitt, eszi : asanzi without requiring a laryngeal, by positing an alternation *es- : 
e s~. It is even possible to describe this alternation as merely morphophonemic by assuming, with 
Crossland (1958, 95), that unaccented /es / was realized as [as] in the IE dialect from which Hittite 
evolved (for further possible “explanations”, cf. Kronasser, 1962, 21-26). But if one posits a laryngeal 
- identifying such entities by patterning only (cf. Hamp, 1952b, 472) - the problem of the vocalization 
of /H/ has to be solved on the level of the recognition of the allophones of this phoneme in various 
environments, as Brosman attempted (1957) by treating /H / as a resonant whose allophones fit 
neatly into Edgerton’s patterns. It is indeed irrelevant for the reconstruction of the PIE phonemic 
system to know whether one believes, with Albert Cuny, that the Saussurian “coefficient sonantique” 
had both vocalic and consonantic variants, or sticks to Kurylowicz’s opinion that the so-called vo- 
calization of *g is merely a reflex of whatever the origin of the latter is - reduced grade in the ablaut 
system or predictable anaptyxis (cf. also Collinge, 1956, 121-127). There is however no internal 
evidence in Hittite to back up the assumption that an alternation e : a in the 3rd person singular 
versus plural forms of the present indicative active of an athematic verb necessarily reflects an alter- 
nation e : 0 in contiguity with a laryngeal: the only 3rd person plural forms of roots of the type 
/HeC/ actually occurring are hassanzi ‘they bear, beget’ and hassanzi ‘they open’, the latter alter- 
nating with hesanzi, but the 3rd person singular of both reads ha-a-si, with the i- ending of the hi- 
conjugation except for one example of haSzi ‘he opens’ (I BoT III 148 III 13, according to J. Fried- 
rich, Hethitisches Worterbuch, 1 . Erganzungsheft (Heidelberg, 1957), p. 5); weh- ‘turn’ shows an 
alternation (3rd sg.) wehzi : (3rd plur.) wahanzi, but the forms wahzi : wehanzi also occur; anyhow, 
an IE ablaut /e/ : 0 as in huekzi, fiukanzi ‘bewitch’ would imply a 3rd plural *uhanzi. Besides, the 
same alternation e : a also occurs where no laryngeal is implied, e.g., in seszi ‘sleeps’ (cf. Skt. 
sasti) : sasanzi (~ sesanzi ); uesta ‘puts on clothes’ (3rd sg. middle; cf. Skt. vdste) : wcissanzi (~ 
wessanzi). Accordingly, Hamp’s remark is methodologically unjustified, as its only motivation is his 
preconceived theory of the IE root, which in turn would imply the assumption of a fourth laryngeal 
in Hittite if his reasoning were correct, for, whether Hitt, a-us-zi : u-wa-an-zi ‘see’ is connected to 
Gk. auto? (sa>?), Lat. aurora ‘dawn’ (Sturtevant) or to Skt. -avati ‘notices’, Gk. aim ( *awis -) ‘per- 
ceive’ (Pedersen), the paradigmatic patterning would imply /Aew/ : /Aw/, with an initial a- coloring 
laryngeal which is not reflected by h- in Hittite, i.e., Kurylowicz’s *a 4 , for which Hamp now assumes 
Albanian evidence (1960d, 58-63; cf. also 1952b, 472; 1953a, 140; 1953c, 124; 1954, 41; 1957a, 
87-89; 1958a, 238). 

132 A few examples are G. Redard’s careful elaboration of Benveniste’s etymological connection 
between Skt. citka- ‘garment’, Hitt, hath- ‘close’ and Lat. decet, doceo, as reflexes of PIE *aed-k- : 
*3d-ek- (1954); W. Lehmann’s further assumption of reflexes of laryngeals at the morphological or 
syntactic level in Germanic (1954, 1957); R. Ambrosini’s ingenious etymology of Kipupoc, explaining 
its initial as a reflex of *g 3 y- (1956; cf. Puhvel, 1960c, 71-72), and E. Hamp’s painful struggle with 
the etymology of such weird lexical items as Goth, iup (1954) or Cypr. npaig Cav (1953b; cf. M. Lejeune, 
in Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique de Paris, vol. 50.1 [1954], pp. 76-78; Puhvel, 1954, 454-456). 
Hardly convincing is M. Vey’s very conscientious effort (1955) to establish a phonetic development 
of the PIE sequence /C1HC/ into voiceless aspirate plus ala plus obstruent in Greek, through “antici- 
pation” of /H/, e.g., *dJH 1 ghy3 > *dH e lH l ghya > *dhdlassa > Gk. Oakaaaa ‘sea’ - actually ‘the 
long (road)’, the word being closely associated with 6okixog ‘long’ < *dolH l ghos\ cf. W. Cowgill’s 
discussion (1960a, 138-140) of this theory, whose semantic basis is quite inacceptable in the case of 
GdLacrcja, as this word originally means “salt-water” (cf. AlbinLesky, Thalatta. Der Wegder Griechen 
zum Meer [Vienna, 1947], pp. 8-11). 

133 Burrow, 1949, cf. also 1955, 104-106; 186-189. 
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second ! 134 Accordingly, the PIE laryngeals are never reflected by i in Sanskrit, where 
they account for the long syllabic resonants and for the voiceless aspirates, as well 
as for the contrast vdnya- ‘of the forest’ : udaniya- ‘watery’ (< *i + a : i 4- H + a); 
their occurrence is confirmed by the coloration of a following vowel in other Indo- 
European languages, e.g., /k w riH/ > Skt. krl- ‘buy’, but the aorist *e-k w riH-e-to is 
reflected by Gk. ^tpia-to with a from /He/. However, to offer a tentative solution to a 
problem of historical phonology, Burrow has to increase the complexity of the deri- 
vational patterns of Indo-Iranian to such a degree that his hypothesis completely 
fails to convince . 135 

Not conclusive either is Hoenigswald’s argument that the so-called PIE s- movable 
also occurred before laryngeal plus vowel, but that the laryngeal was lost at an early 
stage of the predialectal development of Proto-Indo-European in this position, 
“before the difference between e and a had become distinctive ”, 136 since we have at 
least two examples of initial /sH/ before vowel in Hittite, namely isham- ‘sing’ : Ved. 
sdman- ‘song’ and ishiya- ‘bind’ : Skt. syati , 137 while most of the alleged etymologies 
are very disputable. 

Worth mentioning are also the contributions of Puhvel on the PIE desiderative 
suffix , 138 Risch on the Hittite verbs of the type tehhi : dai, 13B Kuiper on the shortening 
of final vowels in the Rigveda , 140 Szemerenyi on Latin res and the Indo-European 
long-diphthong stem nouns , 141 Minshall on the development of initial voiced laryn- 

134 As M. Mayrhofer pointed out in Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung, vol. 76 (1955), col. 900, the Skt. 
form should be *phitar-, as a reflex of *pH-iter-, if the word is derived from pa- ‘protect’ (cf. Burrow, 
1949, 50-51). 

134 Even in the case where Brugmann’s *a is assumed to be reflected by Skt. a, e.g., in dhayati 
‘sucks’, Burrow rejects it, reanalysing the verbal form as dh-ayati, allegedly parallel to sv-ayati 
‘grows’ (1949, 43, fn. 1), both of which he assigns originally to the Xth class, with zero grade, 
like citdyati (1955, 330). The similar analysis of kfdyati ‘rules’ as kf-dyati (1949, 44, fn. 2) shows how 
arbitrary all this is : here, we are indeed supposed to find confirmation for the isolation of kf- in 
kf-atrd-, whose first -a- would belong to the suffix, and in Greek ktti- for *ks-te- (sic!) . . . 

136 Hoenigswald, 1952, 184. 

137 Vide supra, note 123; cf. also Cuny, 1934a, 202. 

138 Puhvel, 1953b - actually a first draft of his expanded study on the desiderative in Laryngeals and 
the IE Verb (1960, 41-52). 

138 Risch, 1955. His basic assumption that the PIE ablaut *e?i/<W?i is reflected by di/ai/id) in 
Hittite is however fraught with phonological difficulties (cf. Crossland, 1958, 97-98; Jens Holt, in 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol. 15 (1958), p. 155). 

140 Kuiper, 1955 - a brilliant elaboration of the sandhi rule described in his 1947 article (pp. 208- 
212): final short vowel plus laryngeal resulted in a long vowel before an initial consonant of the 
following word, whereas the laryngeal was lost before an initial vowel, but with the development of a 
semivocalic glide in the case of the close vowels, e.g., patniH + acchaH > Vedic patni(y) accha, as 
suggested by W. S. Allen in Sandhi (The Hague, 1962), p. 35, fn. 18. Here, Kuiper explains the short 
endings appearing before consonant as hints of the survival of /H/ in the pre-editorial text of the 
Rg-Veda: in bhuri cid anna sam id atti sadydh (VII, 4, 2b), the “short” final / of bhuri actually in- 
dicates that /i/ was still metrically long by position in the ending -iH before an initial consonant in 
the speech of the poet! 

141 Szemerenyi, 1956 - a very informative article in which Szemerenyi presents some challenging 

root-analyses without being aware that he actually restates Cuny’s views on the so-called “monosyl- 
labic heavy bases” (1912, 109-110), e.g., Hitt, dahhi ‘take’ : IE *do- ‘give’ < *deo z -, which is 
assumed to reflect a “theme II” to *?i ed- ‘take’ (> ‘eat’). 
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geal + PIE /y/ in Armenian and Albanian. 142 An important consequence of research 
on reflexes of laryngeals in the various IE dialects is the renewal of the study of 
Balto-Slavic intonations: as early as 1936, Andre Vaillant had made /H/ responsible 
for the rising intonation in the reflexes of the PIE patterns /CeRH-/ or /CeHR -/ - a 
theory he then elaborated in his comparative grammar of the Slavic languages. 143 
J. Kurylowicz however claimed that the origin of the Balto-Slavic intonations was to 
be explained on the dialectal level in connection with the accent shift described by F. 
de Saussure. 144 Though Kurylowicz’s thesis has not met with general acceptance, 145 a 
direct connection between the occurrence of PIE laryngeals and Balto-Slavic intona- 
tion patterns remains very doubtful. 146 

A genuine renewal in laryngeal research was accordingly only brought about by 
Martinet’s elaboration of his views on non-apophonic 6 in IE, 147 in which he applied 
componential phonemic analysis to the “laryngeal problem”. Noticing that roots 
in which *p 3 is usually posited, e.g., do- ‘give’, show a tendency to develop a [u] 
before a following vowel, e.g., Cypr. Sopevai, Skt. davane, he assumes that if *6 is 
conceived of as resulting from the coalescence of e + an o-coloring laryngeal, the 
[u]-glide must be a trace left by this laryngeal. Referring to the early assumption of a 
labiovelar component in the articulation of the o-coloring laryngeal, he then symbo- 
lizes it as /A w / and assumes that in *-eA w t-, reflected in Greek and Latin by -ot-, both 
the tongue retraction and the lip-rounding articulation of /A w / are transferred to e 

112 Minshall, 1955, 1956; on the Armenian treatment, cf. however Winter, 1960a, 28, 39-40; on the 
Albanian evidence, cf. also Hamp, 1960d, 54-79. 

143 Vaillant, 1950, 238-246. 

114 Kurylowicz, V accentuation des langues indo-europeennes (Cracow, 1952), pp. 193-200; 429-434; 
cf. 2nd ed. (1958), pp. 161-169, 362-366. 

145 Cf., e.g., Christian S. Stang, Slavonic Accentuation (Oslo, 1957); Linda Sadnik, Slavische Ak- 
zentuation. I. Vorhistorische Zeit (Wiesbaden, 1959). In the latter, which Kurylowicz reviewed 
rather sharply in Kratylos, vol. 5 (1960), pp. 195-201, Vaillant’s theory receives very favorable con- 
sideration since “die akuierte Intonation im Verein mit der Langung dem Untergang eines Lautes 
zu verdanken ist” (p. 20), but as Miss Sadnik’s knowledge of the “laryngeal theory” does not go 
beyond Kronasser’s cavalier dismissal of the same, she rather beats about the bush in her reinterpre- 
tation of the IE background of the Balto-Slavic lengthening. E. Nonnenmacher-Pribid (Die balto- 
slavischen Akzent- und Intonationsverhdltnisse und ihr quantitativer Reflex im Slovakischen, Wiesbaden, 
1961) deliberately rejects Vaillant’s view (p. 16) and backs up Kurylowicz (cf. Kurylowicz’s favorable 
review in Kratylos, vol. 7 (1962), pp. 81-86); strangely enough she does not refer to Vaillant’s Gram- 
maire comparee (1950) in the discussion and ascribes Kurylowicz’s famous 1927 article on IE *3 and 
Hittite h to Vaillant (p. 172)! 

140 V. T. Bernards, 1958, 106-123, however endeavors to bear out Vaillant’s evidence in favor of his 
theory. In recent years the problem has been taken up again by Russian linguists, e.g., V. M. Illic- 
Svityc(1959, 1-18), who posits a system of five laryngeals, the usual *g lt *a 2 , *a 3 , producing lengthen- 
ing and acute intonation in Balto-Slavic, and two variants of the same, the non-coloring *g( and the 
o-coloring which are assumed to be “non-acuting/non-lengthening”. This leads him to arbitrary 
reconstructions like *braiea\tei (through metathesis of the full grade vowel in *berg^\tei) to account 
for Slavic *bbrdti, without verifying whether the evidence from other IE languages bears out such 
assumptions. 

147 Martinet, 1953. - In recent years J. Kurylowicz seems indeed to have drifted far away from the 
“laryngeal” explanations he offered in his earlier writing (cf. C. Watkins’s review of his Apophonie 
(1956) in Language, vol. 34 (1958), pp. 389-390). 
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together with its duration. In *-eA w + o-, however, the lip-rounding component of 
/A w / will be preserved, first as a glide, and then as an independent phoneme, so that 
only the retraction, accompanied by duration, will be transferred to /e/, hence the 
development *-eA w + o- > *-a w o- > *-awo- evidenced by Lat. octauus : odd as well 
as Lat. flam < *bhleA w + ai, straui < *streA w + ai. This new explanation of the 
Latin -wz-perfect has far-reaching consequences : Lat. flo : flamus is due to the re- 
shaping of an original paradigm *bhleA w -mi > *flomi : *bhlA w -mos > flamus, 
whereas the “root” *streA w - also appears in the w-infix present *strneA w - > Skt. 
strridti, OIr. sernaid and ultimately Lat. sterno, and in the verbal adjective *strA w -to- 
> Gk. crrpcoroq, Lat. stratus. Martinet even suggests that the *u of Skt. strnoti and 
Gk. (TTOpvojTi might be an analogical extension of the w “exuded” from /A w /. 14,a In a 
further article, 148 after noticing the frequent occurrence of the suffix -ak- in adjectives 
applying to human beings like Lat. audax, Martinet suggests its -k- may actually 
reflect the zz-coloring laryngeal implied by a < *-eH r . This voiceless velar fricative 149 
can indeed have been “hardened” when immediately followed by the ending -s of the 
nominative singular in the same way as Gmc. [x] yielded [k] before [s] in English six. 
The change must have taken place as a consequence of the development of a morpho- 
logical contrast between the masculine and the feminine gender in late Indo-European 
in the names of living beings by the addition of a nominative -s to the consonantal 
stems in -eH 2 in the masculine, e.g. new-eH 2 ‘new’, with the individualized nominative 
masculine *new-eH 2 -s > *newaks, versus the accusative *new-eH 2 -m > *newam. 
The long vowel must have been carried over from the oblique cases with consonantal 
ending to the nominative, whereas the -k- was analogically transferred through the 
whole paradigm, hence the Latin words in -ac- and the Greek nouns in -dK- of the 
type of vsai;; in other cases, -ak- was preserved and thematized, e.g., in Skt. maryakah 
‘little man’. Martinet then assigns the same origin to the -k- in Lat. senex < *senaks 
< *sen-eH 2 -s (: *sen-eH 2 -tu- in senatus), felix < *-iH 2 -s (: *-y-eH 2 in feminines to 
thematic adjectives in -yo-), etc. The same assumption also provides an explanation 
for the -k- of OPruss. suckans (acc. plur.) ‘fish’ versus the Greek -0- in ixGOq, while 
a similar treatment of /A w / before -s is supposed to account for -k- in OE cwicu ‘alive’ 
versus Goth, qiwa- and the Latin perfect uixi (from the aorist-stem *g w iA w -s-). 
Martinet has thus established a pattern of alternation between -k- and -w-, of which 
he makes further use to describe Gk. Kopa£, versus Lat. coruus ‘raven’ as the result of 
morphophonemic alternation and analogical extension of definite variants within the 

147a In a paper read before the Linguistic Society of America in 1949, W. P. Lehmann had already 
suggested that “in early pre-IE some of the bases from which Skt. nzz-verbs are made ended in a 
labio-velar laryngeal. When this lost its phonemic status, some of its allophones contracted with 
neighboring vowels; others fell together with the w phoneme. Upon this coalescence the reflexes 
of the laryngeals patterned only in part like the allophones of w. Gradually, however, similar 
allophones to those of w developed for all positions, and only a few aberrant forms remain from 
which we may deduce the original structure.” 

148 Martinet, 1955b; cf. also 1956a, 1-3. 

149 The evidence for the distinctive features of laryngeals is very suitably compiled in Lehmann, 
1952, 103-108. 
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paradigm. Another corollary of his assumption is a suggestive explanation of the 
frequent interchange between the Old Indie 5th and 9th present classes: from the 
“base” *reiA w -, which yielded Lat. riuus and its OCS equivalent reka, an athematic 
present *ri-ne-A w -ti 160 > Skt. rindti ‘cause to flow’, with further thematization to 
*ri-n-A w -e-ti > Skt. rinvati, parallel to jinvati ‘enlives’ < *g w i-n-A w -e-ti ; the athematic 
form from the “base” *g w eiA w - is however jinoti - analogically, on the pattern of 
sunvdnti : sunoti, as its 3rd person plural was jinvanti < *g w i-n-A w -onti. 

These stimulating views of Martinet aroused considerable interest and soon found 
very active support among American “laryngealists”. 151 William R. Schmalstieg 
suggested an explanation of Lithuanian duoti ‘give’ : OCS davati on the basis of the 
alternation jo •/ before consonant : /a - w/ before vowel as reflexes of PIE /eA w /. 152 
Comparing Hitt, aruna- ‘sea’ with Ved. Irnd- ‘stirred’ (to rnoti, rnvdti ‘stirs’), J. Puhvel 
assumes it reflects *A w rA w no- and suggests Hittite -alu- in kaluti- ‘line, row’ and 
dalugi- ‘long’ reflects QA W ]. 153 Remarkably enough, however, in his 1955 article on 
the development of the PIE resonants in Germanic W. Lehmann described the alter- 
nation 6: au in Gothic stojan : stauida ‘judge’ as reflecting the pre-Germanic sequence 
/aHw / realized as -aH- > -a- before a consonant and as -aw- before a vowel, without 
even considering the possibility of ascribing it to Martinet’s /A w /, which would fit in 
very neatly with the assumed Balto-Slavic cognates Lith. stovis ‘situation’, OCS 
stavb ‘compages’. 154 It may therefore be presumed that Lehmann did not consider 
Martinet’s theory so firmly established as other linguists would have it - anxious as 
they were to carry it through to its utmost consequences. As early as 1956 F. R. 
Adrados indeed used it to account for the origin of the Old Indie 5th present class, 
assuming Skt. sunomi ‘press’ : Hitt, sunahhi ‘fill’ reflect *suneH- with “dissyllabic 

150 Martinet, 1956a, 3. - Martinet sticks very strictly to the Saussurian pattern (cf. Saussure, 1879, 
257 [Rec. 240]). 

151 E. Hamp (1955) even tried to reconcile Martinet’s /A w / with Sturtevant’s /y/ and suggested Lat. 
seui and OE sawan as regular reflexes of /sey w / parallel to Hitt, sehur - unfortunately without being 
able to account for the absence of coloration in this case, as contrasted with the d/o- forms quoted by 
Martinet. 

152 Schmalstieg, 1956, 257. He also accounted for the Baltic denominative suffixes -no- : -au- by 
positing (ibidem, 258) *-eA w +C- > -6C- : *- e A w +V- > -avV-; a reflex of *- e A w +V- is also to be 
found in the Lith. preterit dave ‘gave’ (ibidem, 258, fn. 11). 

163 Puhvel, 1957, 235-236; cf. also 1960c, 35. 

164 Lehmann, 1955, 362-363. 

166 Adrados, 1956, 30. Another example of *H > -u- is Hittite da-Iu-ga-e-es (ibidem, 27)! His 
1958 article on the “vocalization” of the PIE resonants (“La vocalization de las sonantes indoeuro- 
peas”, in Emerita, vol. 26 [1958], pp. 249-309) contrasts very favorably with the rather sloppy treat- 
ment of the problem of *ff and contains an interesting discussion of the various theories on the syl- 
labicity of resonants and the development of anaptyctic vowels, whose timbre he ascribed to the 
phonetic environment in his further study: “El desarrollo de las vocales de apoyo interconsonanticas 
en las lenguas indoeuropeas”, in Emerita, vol. 27 (1959), pp. 155-162. In neither study does he deal 
with the problem of the laryngeals, which he tackles in a third article (Adrados, 1959), where he 
ascribes prothesis to the development of an anaptyctic vowel before a resonant, an obstruent or a 
laryngeal. However, the assumed anaptyxis will occur in a rather whimsical way either in initial 
position before /Hw/, or between /H/ and /w/, or even after /Hw/, so that his reconstructions appear 
again as very arbitrary! 
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treatment” of *-ne-H- and “vocalization” of *IJ > -w - 135 in the -neumi- type of present, 
the -nami- type showing, on the contrary, the “monosyllabic treatment” of *-neH- - 
a preview of the astoundingly arbitrary theory of PIE syllabification he was going to 
use as the basis of a very controversial investigation into the dialectal reflexes of 
laryngeals . 156 Gosta Liebert’s pan-laryngealistic reshaping of PIE phonology may 
look more well-organized at first glance, but one is soon appalled at the author’s 
reckless juggling with metathesis and at his lighthearted derivation of IE labial and 
palatal voiced stops from clusters of /y/ or /w / plus laryngeal . 167 

To be sure, Puhvel may be right in remarking that Sturtevant and his followers 
“cheerfully donned a self-fabricated straitjacket, which did not allow the least freedom 
of movement apart from complete abandonment ” 158 but to what pandemoniac 
picture of PIE phonology does slipping out of the Procrustean bed lead? With protean 
facilities of metamorphosis into velar or dental stops alternating with the labial 
semivowel, a laryngeal “suffix” may be hailed as the wonder-working cure for our 
headaches over discrepant perfect-formations in Latin, Greek, Germanic, and even 
Umbrian, but one really wonders whether anything is gained at all by substituting a 
phonemic PIE deus ex machina for undoubtedly complex, but nevertheless rather 
neatly organized sub-classes in IE dialectal morphology ! 159 

No wonder, therefore, that the confirmed opponents of the laryngeal theory availed 
themselves of the opportunity to attempt to discredit it once more. Treating Brug- 
mann’s reconstruction of IE phonology almost as god-given revelation, H. Kronasser 
makes no bones about lightheartedly sweeping away any result several decades of 
patient research may have achieved in connection with Saussure’s ablaut theory and 
the reflexes of his “coefficients sonantiques” in Hittite . 160 Disregarding the valid 

156 Adrados, 1961, where the 1956 patterns are somewhat improved, e.g., *-neA w -mi > *-nami : 
*-namen< *n e A w -men ; tf -ne-A" ! -mi > * -neumi : *-niimen < *-nA w e -men (1961, 258), but the motivation 
of the syllabicity of /A w / and of the occurrence of the anaptyxis after the laryngeal in the second set 
of forms remains an open question. Besides, ad hoc constructions based on the assumption of appar- 
ently unmotivated laryngeal gemination and metathesis often make the views of the author even 
more unbelievable (cf. G. Cardona’s review in Language, vol. 39 [1963], pp. 91-100). 

157 Liebert, 1957a, 3-54; remarkably enough he rejects Martinet’s derivation of k from *A w s 
(ibidem, 50, fn. 4) and supports the Austin-Lehmann theory on the development of Gmc. /k/ from 
/Hw/, but postulates a metathesis of /Hw / to /wH/ as intermediate stage (ibidem, 51), e.g., OS naco 
‘boat’ < PGmc. Sf nawH 2 - versus *naH 2 w- > Olcel. nor, Lat. nauis, Skt. nduh. At an earlier stage 
of diachronic development the same metathesis is, however, claimed to have produced IE *nebh- 
(Gk. vscpo? ‘cloud’) < *(H)newH r : *(H)neH 2 w- > IE *(s)naw- (with s- mobile) in Skt. snauti 
‘drips’, Gk. vaco ‘flow’, etc. (ibidem, 28-29)! 

158 Puhvel, 1960a, 5. 

159 Cf. Rosen, 1957, 1958, with the subsequent rather painful quibbling with W. Cowgill, often re- 
miniscent of the pungent Renaissance style of the celebrated disputes of Donellus and Cujacius! 
(cf. Cowgill, 1960a, 150-162; Rosen, 1961 ; Cowgill, 1961). 

180 Kronasser, 1956, 75-96, 244-247. His whole survey is essentially a compilation of the arguments 
G. Bonfante has untiringly repeated in various reviews since 1936, with a suggestion about h- before 
/u/ taken over from Petersen. Zgusta (1951, 457-460) has clearly shown the latter to be untenable; be- 
sides, Couvreur (1937, 236-244; 1943, 110) and Messing (1947, 165-167) had already done so as con- 
clusively before. As for Bonfante’s views, some regard for Crossland’s unbiased discussion of the 
question (1951, 99-104) might at least be expected, but Kronasser seems to have developed a strange 
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critique of the absurdity of the makeshift “explanations” of h as a hiatus-breaker in 
mehur, as a device to avoid initial a- and w- in hark- or hwes-, or as due to analogical 
transfer within paradigms or to reshaping in compliance with current clusters in 
loanwords from non-Indo-European languages and what have you, Kronasser flies 
in the face of the facts by ignoring the phonemic status of /h/ in Hittite and scamping 
the analysis of the morphemes containing it. 161 Though undoubtedly an excellent 
philologist, he seems utterly reluctant to apply the basic principles of structural 
linguistics to the description of Hittite. Therefore, failing to organize its phonemics 
and morphophonemics properly, he is doomed to resort to such irresponsible state- 
ments as : 

“Dal3 es (i.e. h- in Anatolian) nicht bloBe Zusatze der Schrift sein konnen (zumindest 
nicht immer) ist an sich unwahrscheinlich und wird durch Falle wie luw. hawi- ‘Schaf’ 
neben dem (nicht keilschriftlich iiberkommenen!) bh. haw a- ds. eindeutig klar (zu 
lat. ovis usw.)!” 162 

It will certainly take more than such arguments to “bury” the “laryngeal theory” .... 

Anyhow, such calls for a show-down prove most fruitful as appears from Martinet’s 
restatement of the basic data of the theory with reference to componential analysis 
shortly after Kronasser trenchant rejection of the same. 163 After confirming the 
acceptability of the Saussurian approach to the reconstruction of IE vocalism by 
pointing out actually existing parallel systems like that of Caucasian Abaza described 


method to deal with the “laryngeal theory” : first, he creates the myth that it actually owes its exist- 
ence to hazy ideas about Indo-European-Semitic “Urverwandtschaft” (even referring - 1961, 106, 
fn. 51 - to a non-existent page 483 in Polome’s survey in 1952 to “prove” that the latter “sich mit 
anerkennenswerter Klarheit zur idg.-sem. Verwandtschaft bekennt”!); then, he goes on listing all the 
linguists who ever displayed any scepticism towards the “laryngeal theory”, even quoting those who 
do not say anything about it - since they plainly reject it “durch Nichtberiicksichtigung”! After that, 
he digs up any occurrence of non-functional h- he can find, whatever its origin or its motivation in 
the relevant language, without even giving a thought to such possibilities as “hypercorrect” forms, 
due to conflicting usage at different socio-linguistic levels in class-dialects. Then, ignoring the fact 
that this material is mostly irrelevant for the purpose of comparison with the Hittite situation since 
/h/ is undisputably phonemic in this language, he sets up arbitrary rules, claiming that -y- and -w- 
develop between e + a, i + a, u + i, whereas -h(h)- occurs between a + u, e + it, a + a. The fact 
that -hh- never occurs after -e- does not bother him a bit, nor does he ever wonder why h- should 
develop before a- in hark- ‘be destroyed’, but not in ark- ‘cut up’, or before w- in hwek- ‘bewitch’, 
but not wek- ‘wish’, and at least a score of such cases. Even his “rules” do not hold when one looks 
a little bit closer at the Hittite evidence, for, why should -It- develop in mehur ‘time’, but not in meus 
‘four’ (he himself actually reads he(-e)-u-us [acc. plur.] ‘rains’ heyus [1956, 115]!)? As regards 
cases like /sanh-/ ‘strive’ in sa-an-ah-mi (1st sg.), sa-an-ah-zi (3rd sg.), he is completely at a 
loss, for no convenient Hurrian cluster */nh/ is available there to “account” for the Hittite form 
in the slipshod fashion in which /sh/ in ishiya- bind’ is explained, with regard to non-IE loans with 
/sh/, as “diesem haufigen Anlaut angeglichen” (1956, 81)! 

161 His explanation of the 1st person singular ending -(h)hi (Kronasser, 1956, 188-189) is a striking 
example of his fumbling with /h/ (cf. B. Rosenkranz’s pungent remarks in Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung, vol. 75 [1958], pp. 215-218). 

163 Kronasser, 1962, 95-96. 

163 Martinet, 1957a, 1957b. 
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by W. S. Allen, he endeavors to set up the inferrable distinctive features of the “laryn- 
geals”. He insists on their continuant articulation, reflected by lengthening of homo- 
syllabic vowels upon their loss, their oral coarticulation features determining the 
coloration of the contiguous vowel or the development of a glide, and their voiced or 
voiceless articulation, laying too much stress, however, on the isolated case of Skt. 
pibati ‘drinks’ by using practically no other evidence to establish a contrast between 
voiced and voiceless laryngeals. 161 Laryngeals are preserved as “independent seg- 
ments” in Hittite, where the presence of h and its simple or double writing, when con- 
sistent, may be used as relevant evidence, and they appear as /k/ in definite environ- 
ments, e.g., before /s/, or in the case of initial /A w /, in external sandhi after a final /H/, 
e.g., Lat. costa OCS kostb : Hitt, hastai- ‘bone’. On the basis of this evidence, it is no 
longer compulsory to work with a definite number of theoretically pre-established 
phonemes; therefore, dismissing the algebraist approach, Martinet leaves open the 
number of laryngeals to be posited for PIE. 

As a corollary to his views, W. Diver, 165 while pointing to the recurring length of 
the vowel preceding the -je/o-suffix of denominatives, assumes it contains a laryngeal. 
From the parallelism of Gk. cpiXico : cpiAf|aco ‘love’ with 5sco : Spcrco ‘bind’ rather 
than with xivco : reicrco ‘pay’, he concludes that the -y- appearing in the denominative 
suffix is a glide “exuded” from the laryngeal, of which palatal tongue position must 
have been one of the relevant features. He accordingly posits /H y/ for the non- 
coloring laryngeal (= Benveniste’s *a x ), which is apparently confirmed by Skt. 
gdyati ‘sings’ < *geH 1J -e-ti and sydti < *sHv-e-ti : *seHy- > Lith. sieti ‘bind’, as 
well as by the Slavic verbs of the type zejQ : zijati ‘yawn’, which W. Schmalstieg 166 
reinterprets in the same way, e.g., OCS zejg < *gheH y - : *ghH y - > Lith. zioti. 
Combining these views with Risch’s analysis of the Hittite tehhi : dai- type of verbs, 
J. Puhvel then sets up his conjectural system of eight laryngeals characterized by 
correlations of voice, patalalization and labiovelarization, 167 which is hardly in 
keeping with the phonological typology of PIE, where there is no other trace of a 
contrast between palatal and palatalized series, as W. Cowgill pertinently pointed 

164 Cf. Martinet’s statement at the London Congress of Linguists in 1952: “en ce qui concerne les 
laryngales, it est certainement d’une bonne methode d’essayer de faire coincider le nombre de celles 
qu’on postule avec les besoins reels de la comparaison et de s’efforcer de reduire ce nombre. Mais ce 
qui est hautement recommandable dans le cadre d’une activite strictement comparative, ne l’est plus 
du tout lorsqu’on vise a une reconstruction, c’est-a-dire a la restitution aussi fidele que possible d’une 
realite passee. Tant que l’on emploie des signes comme a,, a 2 , a 3 , qui resument des correspondances, 
on doit viser a l’economie. Des que l’on utilise des symboles phonetiques comme ’, y, etc., se pose la 
question de la vraisemblance phonetique et phonologique.” (Martinet, 1952, 468-469). - Noteworthy 
is also the corollary of his componential analysis of “laryngeals” for the phonetic interpretation of the 
zero grade, where he resorts to anaptyxis to explain the so-called “vocalized” forms of /H/, consider- 
ing it as predictable under conditions similar to the French “rule of three consonants”; Lat. granum : 
Goth, kaurn accordingly reflect [groxnom] versus [gar(x)nom] (Martinet, 1957b, 28). 

166 Diver, 1959. 

166 Schmalstieg, 1960b. 

167 Puhvel, 1960b, 171; 1960c, 56. It can be sketched as follows with regard to articulatory pecu- 
liarities: 
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out. 168 Besides, how reliable are Martinet’s basic assumptions as regards /A w /? 

Though Calvert Watkins supplied new evidence for it by interpreting the Old Irish 
suffixless preterit-form srai ‘hurled’ as a direct reflex of the IE 3rd sg. perfect * straw e 
< *stroA w e , 169 some very strong points have been made against /A w / in recent years, 
aside from the fact that evidence for non-apophonic 6 remains scanty and disput- 
able: 170 Oswald Szemerenyi has shown conclusively 171 that the a of Lat. octauus 
‘eight’, prams ‘wry’, gnauus ‘industrious’, etc., is due to a phonetic development of 
*-dw- to -aw-, and that the apparent change of *-dw-, which occurred about the end of 
the 3rd century B.C. in Lat. caueo ‘beware’ and laud ‘wash’ is actually due to analogical 
levelling within the verbal paradigm. As for the labiovelar glide, R. Crossland 172 has 
suggested an attractive explanation of Skt. jajnau, by assuming that in the 1st sg. 
perfect-form *gegnoH-He “stem-final *-H- might very well have been realized in 
length of the preceding vowel before general ‘loss’ of the laryngeals occurred in any 
dialect, and /- w-/ then have developed between the resultant /-o : -/ and /-e/ when the 
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168 Cowgill, 1960a, 172. Besides, one might even wonder, whether the PIE system had any palatai 
consonantal phonemes besides the resonant /y/ (cf. Lehmann, 1952, 100-102). 

169 Watkins, 1958, 92-93. 

170 The problem has often been discussed with regard to the laryngeal theory, e.g., by Kurylowicz 
(1937a), Sturtevant (1938c), Messing (1947, 215-220), etc. Kurylowicz (in 1 Void, vol. 6 [1950], pp. 
205-216; cf. also 1956, 392) would now like to consider *6 as the catalyzer, which made the develop- 
ment of the ejo- ablaut possible. For Martinet (1953, 253), this implies that an *o found outside the 
categories where it should normally occur according to established patterns of vowel-alternation, 
cannot be readily explained as an analogical extension. However, as Crossland (1958, 89) stresses, 
“the possibility of such an extension can rarely be excluded in a particular case”, e.g., frequency of 
*6 in initial position is not necessarily significant, since Gk. 7,6 yog and the like point to the possibility 
of IE words of the form / HoCo-/. Cf. also Watkins’s critique in his review of Kurylowicz’s Apophonie 
(1956) in Language, vol. 34 (1958), p. 383. 

171 Szemerenyi, in Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, vol. 70 (1951), pp. 51-76; cf. also 
on the ordinal “eighth”, Szemerenyi, Studies in the Indo-European System of Numerals (1960), pp. 
173-174. Neither Martinet (1953, 1955a), nor Watkins (1960b, 187-188) refer to Szemerenyi’s views, 
whereas Cowgill (1960a, 116, 117) rejects his thesis that the a of laud is ascribable to analogy to the a 
of the perfect laui. Anyhow, Crossland (1958, 91) is right in stressing that the late occurrence of 
*aw for *8w makes it probable that the -a- of octauus, prauus, gnauus, etc. is as well due to a recent 
development. However, Mycenean re-wo-to-ro-ko-wo (*?,EfoxpoxoFoi) ‘bath-pourers’ : Homeric 
T-oexpozoog is not a decisive proof against the “laryngeal Umlaut” in roots with /I m n r/ plus 
laryngeal, since the metathesis of /H /, evidenced by Hitt. laQt)huwai- and Arm. loganam (cf. Winter, 
1960a, 37, fn. 9), only occurs in the sequence /wH/, as shown by Hitt, pahhur ‘fire’ versus Toch. B 
puwar (Cowgill, 1960a, 116; Winter, 1960b, 174) and maybe also in OE hrgw ‘eyebrow’ < PIE/breHw/ 
(Lehmann, 1952, 48) versus Toch. parwa- < *bhrwH- (Winter, 1960b, 174). Early loss of the laryngeal 
in IE *le3iW-, as suggested by Benveniste (1962, 15) is extremely improbable! 

178 Crossland, 1958, 90. 
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laryngeal of the inflexion “disappeared” in Indie ( *gegndHe > *gegnowe > *ja- 
jnava)”. As Eric Hamp has shown, 173 Martinet’s reconstruction of Lat. flaui as 
*bhleA w + ai has indeed to be rewritten *bhleA w -Aei - *bhley w -xey in Sturtevant’s 
terms, 174 but as N. E. Collinge accurately pointed out, 175 this is precisely a 
case where a -k- would be expected instead of -u- in Lat. straui in view of Gk. eaxpcoica 
(< *e-streA w -Ae\ ) if Lat. feci corresponds to Gk. eOptca < *e-dheE-Ae. How can 
one indeed postulate that the initial laryngeal develops into /k/ in /Hest-/ (cf. Hitt. 
hastai-) after final -H in external sandhi, hence Lat. costa : os, 176 without admitting 
the same development in internal position? As for the Germanic evidence for /k/ 
from PIE /A w s/, if this change actually occurred in pre-dialectal IE, as the adduced 
Latin, Greek, Sanskrit and Balto-Slavic evidence undoubtedly implies it, one wonders 
why this pre-Gmc. /k / did not undergo the Germanic consonant shift. 177 

If then a Gmc. /k/ of “laryngeal” origin can hardly be a reflex of PIE *A w s, it 
remains to be seen whether it can be due to a recent development in Germanic, as 
William M. Austin recently maintained again. 178 Unfortunately, most of the adduced 
evidence is very questionable : German locker - a word which does not occur before 
the XVth century - is projected into Proto-Indo-European, together with late me- 
dieval Upper German lucke, and connected with Gk. kuco ‘unbind’ and Hitt. la- 
under the assumption of a root *lehw-, which Sturtevant very hesitantly suggested 
on the basis of a purely arbitrary analysis of the 1st sg. preterit la-a-u-un as {lau-} + 
{-un} instead of the obvious {la-} + {-un}, as is evident from the paradigm of this 
verb. English thick is connected with Latin tumidus ‘swollen’ to PIE *teHw-, but no 
mention is made of O.Ir. tiug, Welsh tew ‘thick’ which clearly point to *tegu-\ simi- 
larly O.Ir. figim ‘weave’ is omitted as a possible cognate of OE weoce if its stem- 
vowel actually reflects a reduplication form *we-uC-\ NE slack is derived from PIE 
*(s)leHy-(w-), together with NE slow and Latin laeuus ‘left’, but while assuming s- 
mobile, Austin does not bother to mention MLG lak ‘slack, loose’ which evidently 
has /k/ < pre-Gmc. /g/ as shown by Gk. kayapbg ‘slack, loose’, OIr. lacc ‘slack, 
weak’, etc., because he connects the undoubtedly cognate Olcel. lakr ‘defective’ with 
Hitt, lahha- ‘campaign, war’, by assuming a rather unlikely semantic development of 
an “Indo-Hittite” root *lex-w-\ worse even is Austin’s derivation of OS dunkar, 
OHG tunchal ‘dark’ from PIE *dheHw- (e.g., in Skt. dhdvati ‘runs’), without referring 
to Hitt, dankui- ‘dark’ which gives clear evidence of an original labiovelar, also 
reflected in Germanic by the unmentioned cognates OFris. djunk, Olcel. dokkr 

1.3 Hamp, 1955a, 402-403. 

1.4 The Latin perfect ending -ai reflects PIE /Ae/ (> Gk. -a; cf. Luwian [preterite] -ha) + the “deic- 
tic” particle -i (cf. Watkins, 1962b, 88, 102; see also Kurylowicz, in Proceedings of the 8th International 
Congress of Linguists [Oslo, 1958], p. 236). 

1.5 Collinge, 1959, 231-232. 

1.6 Martinet, 1957a, 51 ; 1957b, 22; cf., however, the critical remarks of Otrebski, 1957, 55-56, and 
Collinge, 1957, 58; 1959, 239; see also Ambrosini, 1959, 296, fn. 3. 

177 For other discrepancies in the assumed Germanic evidence, cf. Polome, 1959, 392-394. 

178 Austin, 1958. 
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‘dark’ ! It will evidently take more than such etymological material “to establish the 
correspondence of Gmc. -k(k)- to IE -Hy-, -Hw- as a regular feature of historical 
Germanic phonology”. However, this does not at all exclude the possibility of the 
occurrence of velar obstruents as reflexes of laryngeals under different conditions, 
and it will certainly be granted that the case of Armenian mukn ( : Gk. puq ‘mouse’) and 
jukn (: Gk. l%0Og) ‘fish’, beside OPr. suckans : Lith. zmv/j, 179 is rather impressive. 

Such was the development of the laryngeal theory up to the 1959 Texas Conference. 180 
Since then various new articles have been published on the subject, dealing with 
various details connected with the dialectal reflexes of the PIE phonemes, but prac- 
tically always along the line of the various approaches already discussed here. A few 
younger Italian linguists like R. Ambrosini 181 and P. G. Scardigli 182 have given an 
unprejudiced factual account of the results achieved by continuous research in the 
field, but the relentless opposition of G. Bonfante is still strongly felt in other wri- 
tings. 188 For several years Russian linguists have reported the progress of laryngeal 
studies and interesting articles on the subject have been published, mainly in Voprosy 
Jazykoznanija, by N. D. Andreev, V. V. Ivanov, A. S. Mel’nicuk, and others, but the 
main Russian contribution to this field of research is the recent work of T. V. Gamkre- 
lidze, who carefully reviewed the various interpretations of Hittite h and came to 
rather conservative conclusions on the PIE “laryngeals”, positing three of them which 
merged into one phoneme /H/ after coloring the contiguous vowel; 184 he assumes this 
/H / to have been vocalized into /a/ and gives detailed attention to the conditions 

1,9 Winter, 1957, 60; 1960a, 31. 

180 For a review of its results, cf. Cardona in Language, vol. 37 (1961), pp. 413-424. 

181 Ambrosini, 1959, 292-302, who confirms the phonemic status of /h/ in Hittite, but remains very 
reluctant to admit its existence elsewhere in IE, referring in this regard to J. Kurylowicz’s new approach 
to the PIE vocalism in his Apophonie (1956, esp. p. 202), and to T. Skold’s wavering in his con- 
clusion of his study of three Finnish words assumed to have been borrowed from Proto-Indo- 
European when postvocalic laryngeals were still preserved before obstruent (1959, 42) - an attitude 
which is strikingly different from the confidence with which he operates with /? 2 / and /a 3 / in his 
appendix to his article on IE *ms (1957). 

182 Scardigli, 1958, 73-116, who would posit one IE laryngeal, evidenced by Hittite /h/, but consider 
its effect on contiguous phonemes not yet sufficiently well-established to entitle us to draw far-reach- 
ing conclusions from it for the reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European. 

188 Cf. e.g. Fronzaroli, 1958, 125, 145, 171. - G. Devoto, who had already shown Iris interest in the 
“laryngeal theory” in discussing the linguistic position of Hittite (1950), gave a short, but accurate 
survey of its main assumptions (1962, 27-29). Though rejecting the so-called “monovocalic” theory, 
which he traces back to Hjelmslev (1937), as well as the corollary assumption of vowel timbre-coloring 
laryngeals, Devoto admits of the possibility of reconstructing a PIE consonantal “shwa” with L. L. 
Hammerich, and even accepts two of them on the basis of Hittite -h- versus -hh-. 

184 Gamkrelidze, 1960. Some of his views are however rather controversial, e.g., pp. 48-49, when 
he considers the double spelling of /h/ in Hitt, tehhi as a reflex of the two laryngeals in PIE *dheH r 
H,je\ p. 84, when he posits an “expanded” stem /dheHfi-/ to account for the 2nd person singular 
da-it-ti < PIE *dheH 1 i-tH 2 e, assuming -h- after -e- is lost before /i/, with change of /e/ into a before 
i, in compliance with Pedersen’s rule (1938, 113); p. 90, when he postulates that the “labialized 
pharyngeal” /A w / was “neutralized” into /H/ after the change of contiguous /e/ into o, but that this 
/H / could transform this o further on into a, hence IE /doH/ : /daH / in Gk. SiScopi : Lat. das, Lith. 
dovand. 
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under which it was lost. Taking up again a view of Pedersen, 185 according to which 
the Hittite double spelling of -(k)k- in me-ik-ki-is ‘great’ or -(p)p- in hi-up-pi-is 
‘(ritually) clean’ actually reflects a cluster of a plosive plus a laryngeal, Gamkrelidze 
assumes, on the basis of the similar treatment of these clusters in Indo-Iranian and of 
the absence of assibilation in from original /tHi /, that they were still realized as 
aspirates in Hittite and that the double spelling is nothing but a historically explainable 
graphic device to represent these sounds. 186 Though it is quite admissible that the 
Hittite double writing reflects a former cluster, the question whether it still represents 
actually pronounced aspirates will have to be further investigated by specialists of 
cuneiform writing. 187 

Apart from the appendix on morphological reflexes of laryngeals in Celtic nouns 
and verbs in Calvert Watkins’s remarkable monograph on the sigmatic aorist 188 and 
from F. R. Adrados’s very disputable elaboration of his former views on laryngeals, 
the only important work dealing directly with the “cross-Indo-European analysis” of 
the laryngeal theory is Jaan Puhvel’s recent study of nasal infix presents, the desidera- 
tive, and long-vowel stem morphemes from this angle. 188a His theory of the develop- 
ment of the nasal infix presents is based on a modification of Benveniste’s pattern, to 
fit in such forms as Skt. krindti ‘buys’ (with “secondary” z) < *k w ri-n-eH- to a 
“theme II” *k w rey-H- with laryngeal “enlargement” (cf. Gk. £7tpiaxo < *-k w riyHto, 
with the treatment of /y/ predictable under the conditions of Edgerton’s rules). 
Provided the laryngeal “enlargment” admits of an ablaut /eH/ : /H/, in contradiction 
to the basic principles of Benveniste’s root theory, 189 the -n-infix would occur after 
the double zero grade of the “root” and “suffix” in Benveniste’s “theme II”! This 
assumption enables Puhvel to include Skt. mathndti ‘snatches away, robs’ into the 
“regular” pattern as a reflex of *mpt-n-eH- and to assume a similar development in 
grathndti ‘strings together’ and srathndti ‘slackens’. However, his main evidence to 
posit *mnt-n-eHti as the prototype of mathndti is the Vedic noun mdnthah ‘stirring 
stick’: (gen. sg.) mathah < *ment-eH : *mnt-H-6s, parallel to the paradigm of 
Yed. panthah, Av. pantd ‘path’ : (gen. sg.) Ved. pathah, Gath. Av. pado. 190 Closer 
examination of the Vedic evidence, however, shows that manth- ‘twirl’ and math- 
‘snatch away, rob’ are two completely separate stems, 191 which makes it probable that 


186 Pedersen, 1938, 36; cf. also Winter, 1957, 251. 

188 Gamkrelidze, 1960, 60-75, with further elaboration in 1961 (cf. also Archiv Oriental ni, vol. 29 
(1961), p. 418, with fn. 46). 

187 Cf. on different interpretations of double writing in Hittite, Kurylowicz, in Proceedings of the 8th 
International Congress of Linguists (Oslo, 1958), pp. 219-220, and Kronasser, 1962, 12-18. 

188 Watkins, 1962, 181-190. 

188a Puhvel, 1960c. 

189 Benveniste, 1935, 163, explains Skt. krindti as a “denominative” from *k w rina (cf. OLith. 
krieno [gen.] ‘pretium pro sponsis’). 

180 Cf. Hamp, 1953a, 135-137, with reference to earlier literature. 

181 J. Narten, “Das vedische Verbum math-”, in Indo-Iranian Journal, vol. 4 (1960), pp. 121-135; 
cf. also M. Mayrhofer, in Concise Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary, vol. 2 (Heidelberg, 1962), 
pp. 567, 578-580. 
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mathndti owes its -th- to analogy to the PIE “theme I” /metH/ 182 and actually reflects 
/mtneHti/, with anaptyxis before the cluster /tn/ like in dabhnoti ‘deceives’ before 
/b h n/, as compared to Av. ddbsnaota and Ved. adbhuta- *‘undeceivable’ > ‘super- 
natural’. 193 An alternation *mnt- : *ment- reflected by mathndti : manthah can 
accordingly hardly have served as a model for repatterning grnatti as well as the 
original nasal-infix present implied by the thematized form srnthati into grathndti, 
srathndti. 

To explain the parallel occurrence of strndti : strrtoti, Puhvel turns to Martinet’s 
suggestion that the *u of strndti might be an analogical extension of the w “exuded” 
from /A w /, e.g. in Lat. straui < *streA w -, allegedly “before vowel” : Skt. strndti < 
*str-n-eA w - before consonant. To back up this assumption, he refers to his etymology 
of Hitt, aruna- ‘sea’ and the two other words in which he assumed interconsonantal 
PIE /1A W / yielded Hittite /alu/, and extends this vocalization pattern to interconso- 
nantal PIE /nA w / in the 1st person plural *sriA w mes > *s{n)numes in pre-dialectal IE. 
The least one can say about this view is that it arbitrarily extrapolates into a stage of 
development of common-IE a phonetic change for which there is no scrap of direct 
evidence after /n/ in any dialect and which actually rests on unreliable evidence else- 
where, since in aruna- /rA w / appears in initial position 194 and the PIE prototype 
*dlA w ghi- of Hitt, daluki- can hardly account for Gk. 8o^i%6<;, 195 whereas the semantic 
relation between Hitt, kaluti-, Luw. kalutti- ‘circle, group’ and Gk. Kkd>0co ‘spin’ 
appears to be rather far-fetched. If, then, there is no historical phonological basis 
for the assumption of (1st plur.) *s(n)nu-mes < *snA w -mes, parallel to *t{n)n-u-mes - 
reinterpreted as *Cl$.-n-u-mes to serve as a model for the reshaping of *Rllumes 
(versus (3rd sg.) *Rlewti, allegedly guaranteed by Yed. srosi) into *Rl-n-u-mes - the 
basis for the repatterning of the 3rd person singular as *s(ri)newti (> Skt. sanoti), 
parallel to *t(%)newti (> Skt. tanoti), seems rather slender. As for the 3rd person 
plural forms *t#-w-enti : *snA w -enti, before making the -e- of the ending responsible 
for any development of -w- from /A w /, it remains to be examined whether it actually 
occurred in the original PIE athematic ending of the 3rd person plural with regard 
to such Greek forms as *pr|yvi)cn P 751 (> priyvuai, with a shift of the accent due 
to the influence of the contract verbs) with *-nti like Doric 8iSovxi, xiGevxt, laxavxi. 196 
Accordingly, Puhvel’s theory on the origin of the nasal infix presents remains very 
disputable. 197 

192 Cf. Lehmann, 1952, 80, 106. 

Isa Puhvel’s comparison with Hitt, tepnu- ‘humiliate’ is no longer valid since Ved. dabhra- ‘small’ : 
Hitt, tepu- ‘small’, which are usually referred to to provide a semantic link, cannot be recognized as 
cognate with Skt. dabhnoti (cf. Benveniste, 1962, 115-117). 

194 As for Skt. irna-, cf. Cowgill, 1960a, 111-112; see also G. Cardona, in Language, vol. 37 (1961), 
pp. 418-419, for Sanskrit semantic equivalents from an “anit- root”, e.g., arnava- ‘ocean’. 

195 Cf. Cardona, loc. cit., p. 419, about the utter improbability of Puhvel’s tentative derivation of 
-i- from *A W in Gk. 7 c(t)6A.k; (Puhvel, 1960b, 73, note 28). 

196 Cf. also about -nti in Baltic, W. Schmalstieg in International Journal of Slavic Linguistics and 
Poetics, vol. I/II (1959), pp. 181-183. 

197 Besides the points raised by Cardona, loc. cit., pp. 418-420, the divergent views of W. P. Schmid 
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His views on the long-vowel stem morphemes depend largely on the validity of 
Diver’s assumption of /E*/, whereas his tentative equation of the desiderative mor- 
pheme with the PIE root of the verb ‘to be’ offers a wide scope for glottogonic 
speculations. Thus, Puhvel’s work appears as a challenging new approach to reinter- 
pretation of old problems in the light of the “laryngeal theory”. Though contro- 
versial in many a detail, it shows that Indo-European studies, far from being threat- 
ened with sclerosis, still provide wide open fields for research when one shakes off the 
shackles of strict Neo-Grammarian conventionalism, but avoids running wild in the 
newly opened-up territories. 

The “laryngeal theory” can no longer be considered as in statu nascendi , 198 but it 
still must grow out of the ailments of adolescence. May this volume contribute to 
its coming of age . . . 
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about the relationship between Skt. kftidti and karoti, in Indogermanische Forschungen, vol. 65 (1960), 
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The Anatolian group of Indo-European languages plays an exceptional, peculiar, and 
crucial part in deliberations about the theory of laryngeals. Its data became available 
at a time when the early systemic deductions of F. de Saussure, H. Pedersen, and A. 
Cuny, and H. Moller’s “Indo-Semitic” castles in Spain, had had their day and were 
withering from neglect. From 1917 onward (the date of F. Hrozny’s Sprache der 
Hethiter ) the deciphered Hittite material was at hand; nevertheless, a glance at the 
bibliography of the following ten years 1 finds laryngeal theory more moribund than 
ever. In that time, however, another ominous matter, the origin of Hittite h, was 
beginning to elicit motley solutions. Indo-European etymology was the principal 
tool; in Anatolian linguistics it is still a very precarious area of investigation, but in 
those days it was little better than amateurish guesswork. 2 A variety of Indo-European 
palatal and velar stops (gh, gh, k > h, g w > hu ) were adduced as sources by Hrozny, 
C. Marstrander, J. Friedrich, A. Gotze, and Pedersen, as was s > h (Hrozny) and 
bh > h (E. H. Sturtevant). Little of this early groping survived the year 1927, when 
one of Saussure’s “coefficients sonantiques” was equated with Hittite h . 3 Ever since 
that time Hittite has played a principal part in all theorizing about laryngeals, and 
the whole question of the origin of h has undergone a radical shift. Opponents of the 
laryngealistic approach (e.g., Marstrander and W. Petersen in the early days, G. 
Bonfante and H. Kronasser more recently) 4 have been reduced to talking about 
possible secondary sources of h (aspiration, hiatus glide, etc.). The “Danish School” 
(Pedersen, H. Hendriksen, L. Hammerich) with its Belgian ally J. Duchesne-Guillemin 
has shown a tendency to want the best of both worlds ; it professes its own brand of 
laryngealism, while at the same time exploiting the etymological possibilities of 
*k > h (Pedersen, Hendriksen, Duchesne), g w - > hu- (Hendriksen, Hammerich), and 

1 See my Laryngeals and the Indo-European verb 2 (1960). 

2 A survey is found in W. Couvreur’s De hettitische H 58-70 (1937); cf. also E. G. C. Polome, 
Language 28.444 (1952). 

3 By J. Kurylowicz, Symbolae grammaticae in honorem loannis Rozwadowski 95-104 (1927); cf. 
Cuny, ibid. 94. 

4 For references to laryngealistic works the reader is referred once and for all to the bibliography in 
Laryngeals and the IE verb 1-13, to be supplemented up to 1950 and completely overhauled for 1950 
and later in my forthcoming Laryngeals and Indo-European morphology. See also E. Polome’s biblio- 
graphy in this volume, which follows principles of arrangement different from those used in mine. 
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k, g > h (Hammerich), with theories of palatalization (*ke > *kja > *sa > ha in 
Pedersen’s case) or aberrant treatment of palatals before back vowels (Hammerich). 
Their proof is purely cumulative etymology, and as such it has been rather effectively 
demolished. 5 6 Even a rabid anti-laryngealist like Kronasser, who casts about for 
alternative sources of h, has shown skepticism in regard to many of those comparisons. 8 

From the early 1930s onward, the integration of Hittite h with various degrees of 
Saussure-inspired ablaut theory has been a dominant theme in laryngealist literature. 
System-builders such as Kurylowicz (1935), Couvreur (1937), Pedersen (1938), Cuny 
(passim), and Sturtevant (passim) have tried to strike a suitable balance between 
their theoretical postulates for Indo-European (or its stillborn rivals, “Nostratic” and 
“Indo-Hittite”, in the cases of Cuny and Sturtevant) on the one hand, and on the 
other the illumination derived from (or read into) the phonic laryngeal substance in 
Anatolian languages. None of those “classic” systems, nor their eclectic refinements 
in the writings of Hendriksen (1941), Hammerich (1948), R. A. Crossland (1951), 
L. Zgusta (1951), W. P. Lehmann (1952), and others, nor the newer suggestions ad- 
vanced by workers like A. Martinet (1953-6), N. D. Andreev (1957), and myself 
(1960), have achieved a completely satisfactory confrontation and pairing of assumed 
Indo-European and attested Anatolian laryngeals. In this situation I shall first under- 
take an open-minded survey of the evidence, wiping the slate clean of loose theorizing 
but by no means neglecting the gains of the past or the insights of the moment. I will 
not burden the presentation further with the history of the laryngeal theory, after 
years of tracking down and considering practically everything ever written on the 
subject, nor with an excessive apparatus of references. 

The basic views of the past will be considered known, and references by author’s 
name and year in parentheses are made as explained in footnote 4. The survey is in 
three parts : “The synchronic character of the Anatolian laryngeals”, “The Anatolian 
laryngeals as evidence for Indo-European laryngeals”, and “Non-laryngeal Anatolian 
evidence for Indo-European laryngeals”. 


THE SYNCHRONIC CHARACTER OF THE ANATOLIAN LARYNGEALS 

At the time of this writing I have just received the first instalment of Kronasser’s 
Etymologie der hethitischen Sprache I. Zur Schreibung und Lautung des Hethitischen 
(Wiesbaden, 1962). It must be said that the author, for all his obstinate opposition to 
laryngeal theory which numerous critical reviews have failed to mellow, shows here 
(94-100), as in his 1956 book (89-94), a healthy philological interest in the Anatolian 
laryngeals as such, without prejudice to their origin. Laryngealists who evidenced 
similar concern in the past include Couvreur (1937), G. M. Messing (1947), and Cross- 
land (1951, pp. 92-6), while to most workers (notably of the Sturtevant group) 

5 Notably in Polome’s article “On the source of Hittite h". Language 28.444-56 (1952). 

6 Vgl. Laut- und Formenlehre des Heth. 83-4 (1956). 
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Hittite laryngeals have been like strange artificial laboratory cultures, subject to 
sterile transfer from tablet to test tube. After studying for years such possible sources 
of indirect evidence for the phonetic character of h as spelling variants, antecedent 
and parallel phases of cuneiform orthography, Hurrian, Ugaritic, Hieroglyphic 
Luwian, and Egyptian transcriptions of reciprocal loanwords, Lycian, Lydian, and 
Greek alphabetic representations of Asianic inheritances, and much else, I find it 
gratifying to note essential points of agreement with Kronasser’s inferences. Because 
some of our materials of necessity overlap I will avoid duplication and keep my data 
on an independent level. 

For a proper understanding of the range of phonetic possibilities we must start 
with the sources of cuneiform tradition. Sumerian was poor in “guttural” phonemes, 
and cuneiform was accordingly unable to accommodate anything like the Proto- 
Semitic inventory of laryngeals and (post)velars-pharyngeals at the time of the 
Akkadian invasion of Mesopotamia. Akkadian would no doubt have gradually 
devised adequate means of graphic expression; yet the substratal linguistic impact of 
Sumerian solved the problem first by precipitating a radical simplification of the 
Akkadian setup. During the Old Akkadian period these developments were still 
unfinished which ultimately left only h and 3 and reduced h, h, ', and g to \ The Old 
Akkadian syllabary was unable to cope adequately with the multiplicity of “gutturals” 
(like that of the sibilants and emphatics); yet traces of differentiation are discernible . 7 
Original ‘ is word-initially occasionally represented by h in Old Babylonian (e.g., 
hurhudam beside ur'udum ‘throat’) ; accordingly c was not yet fused with \ for the 
latter was never expressed by h initially, although medially in Old Babylonian and 
Old Assyrian A-signs also denoted 3 (as in hurhudam or ehiltum = e’iltum ‘obligation’, 
root ”/). Syllable-final 3 was always written with the ah, ih, uh sign ; sometimes the 
latter helped to represent a double *, e.g., u-na-ah-hi-id. Initially 3 was indicated by 
repeating the vowel, e.g., e-er-ru-ub, and the same was an alternative device medially 
(e.g., OAss. is-a-am for is 1 am, or OBab. u-na-i-id for ana” id). Only in Middle Babylo- 
nian and Assyrian times was a specific variant of the ah, ih, uh sign set apart for a 3 , i\ 
m 3 ; it was later used for 3 a, 3 /, 3 w, and double 3 as well. At the same time the 3 phoneme 
(the product of PSem. 3 , h, h, ', g) was largely lost, leaving changes in the qualities of 
adjacent vowels. 

On the whole the phonemic and approximate phonetic character of Akkadian h 
is clear from the Proto-Semitic inventory : 3 = glottal stop ; h = [h] ; h : * = voiceless : 
voiced laryngal spirant; h : g = voiceless : voiced (post)velar or pharyngal spirant. 
Due to the breakdown of oppositions within the Akkadian inventory it may have 
undergone articulatory changes. While substratal influence was the presumable 
underlying dislocating factor, there must also be some plausible phonological explana- 
tion of the stages and dynamics of the Akkadian holocaust of “gutturals”. A first 


7 Cf. W. von Soden, Das akkadische Syllabar 7-8 (Rome, 1948); Grundriss der akkadischen Gram- 
matik 24 (Rome, 1952). 
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stage of weakened articulation probably resulted partly in [h], and subsequently zero, 
with [ 5 ], already phonemically present in the language, moving in as anlaut feature 
or hiatus filler. One may compare the occasional appearance of 5 for earlier w, y, m, n 
(Von Soden, Grundriss 26). It seems likely that in the breakdown the laryngal : (post)- 
velar-pharyngal opposition was neutralized by the initial disappearance of h and g; at 
this stage certain cases of medial h and g seem to have been fused with the new pair, 
rather than weakened to e.g., rahasu ‘to flood’ (cf. Arab, rahada) or saharu ‘to be 
small’ (cf. Arab, sagara). The remaining opposition of voiceless h and voiced c was for 
a while minimal in Old Akkadian, but was debilitated in Old Babylonian by the suc- 
cessive weakening of '. This left h persisting in the same isolated status as ’, but with 
less tendency to disappear, due to its stronger articulation. 

Whether the ^-symbols in Old Akkadian denoted; (post)velars-pharyngals or laryn- 
gals is accordingly at this point a moot question. This ambiguity must be kept in mind 
when dealing with the extra-Mesopotamian involvements of cuneiform. 

In Old Babylonian versions of Canaanite proper names initial ‘ is represented by h, 
which accords with the exceptional persistence of ‘ in native words, as described 
above; so perhaps also in Hammurabi, where H- corresponds to general Semitic '. 
But also later there is a certain range of approximation in the use of h. The appearance 
of h for the Canaanite reflexes of PSem. h , ', h, g is common in the Amarna glosses, 
e.g., ( h)aparu for < pr. s The Chicago Assyrian Dictionary (6.96) lists two instances of a 
Canaanite loanword *harasu ‘to plough’ in Akkadian (Hebr. hrs, PSem. *hrj> ; see 
JAOS 74.87 [1954]). In the Assyrian cuneiform notation of Phoenician, h (PSem. 
h and h) and h are denoted by h. 9 These examples might be multiplied. 

In Old Akkadian cuneiform there was no graphic expression of the voiceless : 
voiced opposition of Akkadian consonants; it developed gradually in later Mesopo- 
tamian writing. Recent researches have made it quite clear that the Hurrian and 
Hittite types of cuneiform are both independently derived from an Old Akkadian 
variety used in northern Mesopotamia. 10 In Hurrian there existed a minimal pair of 
phonemes which the Ugaritic script from Ras Shamra denotes by means of h (never h) 
and g. Hurrian syllabic cuneiform has its own mechanism of voiceless : voiced dis- 
tinction, a double : single opposition in writing intervocalic consonants. 11 Thus 
Hurrian -hh- (= Ras Shamra /;) and -h- (= Ras Shamra g) involve an important 
phonemic reinterpretation (not merely a forced approximation) of the Mesopotamian 
use of /z-signs. There is little doubt that the special variety of cuneiform with few 
ideograms which characterizes Hattie and Hurrian texts at Boghazkoy is of Hurrian 

8 Cf., e.g., Bauer-Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebrdischen Sprache 14 (Halle, 1922). 

9 Cf. Friedrich, Phonizisch-punische Grammatik 11, 14 (Rome, 1951). 

10 Cf. T. V. Gamkrelidze, “Klinopisnaja sistema akkadsko-xettskoj gruppy i vopros o proisxozdenii 
xettskoj pis’mennosti”, Vestnik drevnej istorii 1959.1, 9-19; also published as “The Akkado-Hittite 
syllabary and the problem of the origin of the Hittite script”, Archiv Orientalm 29.406-18 (1961). 
Cf. H. G. Giiterbock, OLZ 51.515-6 (1956). 

11 See E. A. Speiser, “Phonetic method in Hurrian orthography”. Language 16.319-40 (1940), esp. 
334-6; Introduction to Hurrian 44-9 (New Haven, 1941). 
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inspiration, especially since it agrees with the graphic conventions of the Tushratta 
Letter. Standard Hittite cuneiform shows some (especially profuse ideographic) 
assimilation to contemporary Mesopotamian usage, but it is basically of the same 
(ultimately Old Akkadian) provenance. The Hurrian tendency to distinguish inter- 
vocalically minimal consonant pairs is matched by Hittite in a slightly blurred state. 
As in Hurrian, there is an -hh- : -h- opposition of considerable consistency, thus 
pointing to two phonemes. The Hittite opposition may phonetically be one of fortis : 
lenis instead of voiceless : voiced, but this would be equally relevant; Kronasser 
(1956, p. 57) has aptly compared the Finnish representation of Germanic loanwords 
(Goth, wiko : Finn, viikko ‘week’ with fortis, but Goth, paida : Finn, paita ‘shirt’ 
with lenis). Unfortunately the so-called Sturtevant’s law and its Hurrian “Speiser’s 
law” counterpart are misnomers for mere conventions, with the result that it has 
become fashionable to doubt their significance. 12 It must, however, be admitted that 
the graphic evidence hinges on the reliability of the fine Ras Shamra distinctions of 
various gutturals, which is not always unblurred. E.g., the name of Egypt, attested 
in Linear B ai-ku-pi-ti-jo, Egypt, ht-k'-pth, appears in Ugaritic as hkpt, although 
Ugaritic had a clear phonemic and graphic distinction of PSem. li and h; the Akkadian 
form in the Amarna letters is properly Hikuptah. Egyptian transcriptions of Puduhepa 
and Giluhepa (with Hurrian theophorous -hepa) are pthp and krgp, 13 showing a 
distinction which is hard to justify except perhaps by a tendency to intervocalic 
voicing of h in a compound and the approximation of g by the Egyptian stop g. 
Hattusilis (with Hattie H-) comes out as Egypt, htsr, and the ethnicon “Hittite” as 
Ugaritic hty, but Ugaritic also has a noun hts ‘silver’ beside general Semitic ksp; it 
cannot be Hurrian (where ‘silver’ is ushuni) and probably represents a borrowing from 
the Hattie area (the Sumerogram used for Hattusa- reveals its meaning of ‘Silver 
City’). The silver mines of the Taurus Mountains make the suggestion a likely one; 
however, a wider diffusion of such a metal name cannot be ruled out, and in any 
event the root reached Ugarit under two phonetic and semantic auspices, once as 
hat- ‘Hittite’ and once as hat- ‘silver’. 

In Akkadian itself there are a number of sporadic examples of an h : k variation : 
OBabyl. hissatum for kissatum ‘forced service’, NAssyr. hanasu ‘subject oneself’ for 
kanasu, LBabyl. tamaku for tamahu . M The same variation is common in Elamite 
and Hurrian. In the latter we find profuse fluctuation in the word for ‘chair’ ( gesh/ki , 
kesh/ki, hesh/ki at Boghazkoy, gsh-p at Ras Shamra). In Ugaritic it appears with 
metathesis as a loanword khS, 15 and in Hittite as kishi(ta)-, but Ugaritic also has a 
synonymous noun ks\ A similar fluctuation is seen in the name of the Hattie goddess 


12 Cf., e.g., Kronasser, Etymologie 96. 

13 See W. F. Albright, The vocalization of the Egyptian syllabic orthography 54 (New Haven, 1934). 

14 For further examples see R. Labat, L'akkadien de Boghaz-koi 33 (Bordeaux, 1932) ; E. F. Weidner, 
Studien zur hethitischen Sprachwissenschaft 26-7 (Leipzig, 1917); Couvreur 1937, p. 50. 

15 See Friedrich, Archiv fur Orientforschung 14.329-31 (1944); cf. the h : S metathesis in Babyl. 
hashurum vs. MAss. sahsuru ‘apple(-tree)\ 
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Kat(t)ahhas ‘Queen’, also spelled Hatahhas, Katahgas, Hataggas, etc., 16 in Hittite 
kilamni beside hilammar ‘gate building’, 17 ishisaza beside iskisaza (neuter nomin. 
iskisa- ‘back’), hameskant-, tetkessar beside normal hameshant- ‘spring, summer’, 
tethessar ‘thunder’. In any event the h : k variation in Hittite is confined to words 
of non-Indo-European appearance and tends to occur in specific clusters ( sk , tk; cf. 
-aksn beside -ahsu in the men’s names on the Cappadocian tablets). In other isolated 
instances Hittite h alternates with zero (mostly in assimilatory environments : idala- 
watti for idalawahti, sanzi for sanhzi, esnas for esh(a)nas), and once with r (in the 
famous instance wahnu- : warm-; cf., e.g., Kronasser, Etymologie 70), pointing to a 
velar articulation. Similar alternations are known from Akkadian (also from the 
Hurrianized dialectal environment of Nuzi). More striking is the great stability of 
Hittite h in its high frequency of occurrence. The Akkadian materials from Bo- 
ghazkoy tend not to distinguish h and \ but the Hittite texts, where no such ambiguity 
is apparent, present a remarkable picture of consistency and stability. Luwian and 
Palaic show minor disagreements (e.g., Luw. hishiya- vs. Hitt, ishiya- ‘bind’, para- vs. 
Hitt, park- ‘chase’, nahhuwa- vs. Hitt, nakkes- ‘weigh, trouble’, sahuitara- vs. Hitt. 
sakuwassara- ‘proper, regular’, Palaic ahu- vs. Hitt, eku- ‘drink’, occasional fluctua- 
tions h : k : zero), but on the whole confirm the same impression. 

When we turn to the alphabetic material from the 1st millennium B.C., the evidence 
for velar occlusion is further strengthened. Initial H- in Anatolian onomastics is 
regularly rendered into Greek as K- (e.g., Hazzi : Kacrioq, Hilakku : KiXuda, 
Hapalla : KaPaLetq, Hupisna : Kopfcrxpa, Hasammilis : KaapiAoq, Hatti : KfiTsioi). 
The Urartean Kulhai may correspond to the later city of KoLxlq in Armenia (Ptolemy 
5.12.8; he also has XaPcbpaq for Habur, elsewhere APropaq). 

In Lycian, a latter-day survival of West Luwian, the etymological equivalent of 
Hitt. hQ}) is \|/, i.e. , the Chalcidian correspondent to East Greek X, denoting the aspir- 
ated velar stop, despite Kalinka’s arbitrary transliteration as k: Hitt, hantezzi- 
‘first’ : Lyc. yntawaia ‘leader’; zahhiya- ‘fight’ : zyyate ‘they conquered’, infin. 
zyyana ; lahiyai- ‘strike’ : layadi ‘he smote’; hanna- ‘grandmother’ : yhna ‘mother’; 
huhha- ‘grandfather’ : yuga ‘id.’ (intervocalically the phoneme sometimes appears 
voiced, denoted g, e.g., agd ‘I did’ vs. prnnawayd ‘I built’; cf. the Luwian preterit 
ending -ha and the LXX transcription of Hebr. h- in Xexxaio^ vs. c - in r&£a). 

Certain words with a special sign which is usually transliterated as q may also be 
adduced. Pedersen’s connections 18 qastti, qanuweti ‘punish’ : Hitt, haskizzi, hannai 
‘judge’ and qla ‘chief’ : Hitt, halanta- ‘head’ are acceptable, but his argument of 
derivation from Indo-European gutturals must be rejected; curiously he opts for 
spirantal value of this conventional ^-symbol in Lycian, but it may just as well re- 

16 Cf. Friedrich, Kleinasiatische Forschungen 1.92-3 (1930); E. Laroche, Recherches sur les noms 
des dieux hittites 28 (Paris, 1947). 

17 Unless the first form is ideographic for KI.LAM; cf. Friedrich, Heth. Wb. 281 (1952); K. Bergs- 
land, RHA 4.272 (1938); Polome, Language 28.448 (1952). 

18 Lykisch und Hittitisch 26-8, 46 (Copenhagen, 1945). 
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present a velar stop of dialectal origin but ultimately the same provenance as the 
normal reflex. The crucial instance is trqqas (nomin. sing.), trqqhti (dat. sing.), 
Milyan trqqiz (nomin. sing.). S. Bugge, A. Torp, and F. W. Konig translated it as 
‘god’; so still P. Meriggi, Glotta 35.291-6 (1956). V. Thomsen, Pedersen (op. tit. 
39-40; IF 61.81-5 [1952]), H. Stoltenberg (JKF 2.104-6 [1952]), and K. T. Bossert 
(ibid. 209) saw in it the title of an official, plausibly the Lyciarch. Laroche (RHA 
16.88-99 [1958], esp. 96-9) reconstructs trqqas and trqqiz as *Tarhan(t)s and *Tarhints, 
comparing the Hieroglyphic Luwian Tarhu(nt)~ (name of the storm-god), the stem 
of which occurs abundantly in epichoric Anatolian onomastics (TapicovSou;, etc.). 19 
Etr. Tarkhu- and Lat. Tarquinius are further long-term cognates, as is the Hittite verb 
tarhzi ‘conquer’. 

Lydian texts proper contain no discernible reflexes of laryngeals; A. Heubeck’s 
attempts to find other vestiges (Lydiaka 61-4 [Erlangen, 1959]) must be called abortive. 
G. Neumann 20 has at least singled out the Hesychian LaiAaq - 6 rupavvoq vno AuScov 
as pointing to loss of laryngeal (Hitt, lahhiyalas ‘warrior’) ; but its probative value is 
minimal. 

A further Greek-Anatolian correlation with bearing on the phonetic value of 
laryngeals is seen in the notorious equation Hitt. Ahhiyawa : Egypt. 5 - q-j-w-s = 
Aqaiwasa (on the 1227 B.C. victory inscription of Merneptah at Karnak; cf. P. 
Kretschmer, Glotta 21.230 [1933]) : Gk. 'A%am (Mycen. a-ka-i-wi-ja-). The collation 
was first made by Gotze ( Kleinasien zur Hethiterzeit 26 [1924]) and subsequently 
propagated by E. Forrer in the context of the acrimonious “Ahhiyawa-Frage”. We 
have a correspondence Hitt, (voiceless) -hh- : Egypt, q : Gk. x- Although the latter 
two are doubtless stops, and although much later Semitic-Greek transcriptions (epi- 
graphs, LXX, Josephus) equate k = x, P — <P, t — 0, but t = t, k — k, the correlation 
of -hh- : x at this early stage is not as strange as Friedrich ( Kleinas . Forsch. 1.92-3 
[1930]) and F. Sommer ( Die Ahhijava-Urkunden 354 [Munich, 1932]) thought, in view 
of the tendencies to velar occlusion which we have found in Anatolian h. It is idle to 
argue what exact borrowings are involved; most probably both the Hittite and Greek 
forms hail from some unknown pre-Indo-European source. 

Other evidence for a correlation Gk. % : Anatolian h(h) is scanty. Kretschmer’s 
explanation of Gk. ixchp from Hitt, eshar ‘blood’, as opposed to the etymological 
cognate flap (Kleinas. Forsch. 1.10-11 [1930]; AO AW 1947, 19-20), is untenable by 
any reasonable standards of etymological rigor. Of interest is the suggestion of R. 
Bliimel (Glotta 15.78-84 [1926]) and Kretschmer (Glotta 28.104-5 [1939]) that the 
rare Homeric rapxuco (three times in the Iliad), which describes the Lycian last rites 

18 Ph. H. J. Houwink Ten Cate, The Luwian population groups of Lycia and Cilicia Aspera during the 
Hellenistic period 125-8 (Leiden, 1961). 

20 Untersuchungen zum Weiterleben hethitischen und luwischen Sprachgutes in hellenistischer und 
riimischer Zeit 69-71 (Wiesbaden, 1961). Neumann proves, inter alia, that the dynastic name Gyges 
denotes a waterfowl, like several other names in his family (e.g. Mermnos, Ardys), and has no con- 
nection with Hes. yvyav xu.kxoi. The latter might well be related to Hitt, huhha-, only there is no 
indication where it comes from. Thus nothing proves that hQj) survives as a velar stop in Lydian. 
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for Sarpedon (II. 16.456, 674), means specifically ‘accord somebody a god’s or hero’s 
obsequies’ and is derived from the Anatolian tarh(u )- which we have studied above. 
However, unless the difficulties and contradictions presented by the post-Homeric 
xdpixoc; ‘salted fish; mummy’, xaptxeuco ‘embalm’, xapxo? ‘interment’, and the 
Hesychian xapxdviov cvxdqnov, xspxvea - evxacpia, axspxava- itsplSeiTivov ‘funeral 
feast’ are removed, this explanation remains very fragile. The name Xr|xxa<; in a 
Pontic inscription (Kretschmer, Glotta 27.128, 247 [1941-2]; AO AW 1950, 546) pre- 
sumably goes back to the Jewish diaspora in Asia Minor and proves nothing about 
Anatolian-Greek correlations. The fact remains that k is the normal Greek rendering 
of h : thus Harran(u ) is LXX Xappav < Hebr. Haran, but the regular Greek form 
(via Anatolian channels) is Kappou. 

Occasionally, especially in late transmission, Anatolian h also corresponds to zero 
in Greek. As an example, the Hurrian word liubrushi-, Ugar. hbrs, Hitt, huprushi- 
‘clay jar, terrine (used in metal-working)’ appears in Gk. oPpo^a (4th cent. A.D.) and 
earlier in Lat. obrussa (Cicero +); cf. E. Benveniste, Revue de philologie 27.122-6 
(1953). Among proper names, cf. e.g. Apavoi; < Hamanu. 

More problematic is the representation of H- by spiritus asper in Mf)xrip "Ircxa or 
"Inna in inscriptions from Lydia and the Orphic Hymns. She is a form of the Magna 
Mater and has been connected by Kretschmer ( Glotta 15.76-8 [1926]) with the 
Hurrian Hebat, who, let us recall, is syncretized with the Sun-goddess of Arinna by 
Queen Puduhepa in KUB XXI 27. This identification is quite striking and must not 
be lightly overlooked, even if one is inclined to reject R. D. Barnett’s further adduction 
of 'Ek&xt| ( The Aegean and the Near East 220 [1956]). Even if Hebat is Hurrian, the 
name reached Greece through Anatolian mediation. 

From the preceding material we may now draw some summary conclusions: 
“Sturtevant’s law” indicates that there was at least one phonemic voiceless : voiced 
(or fortis : lenis) opposition within the distribution of Hittite h(h). The exported 
Akkadian model left a wide margin of approximatory possibilities (laryngal, pharyn- 
gal, postvelar, velar fricatives) in the borrowing idioms, including the possible medial 
use of h for the glottal stop (but never initially!). Tendencies to velar occlusion appear 
particularly at a late date in the Anatolian orbit, where Greek transcriptions by k or 
X (occasionally spiritus asper or zero), and Lycian renderings by x, g, or “<?” provide 
a wealth of indications. 


THE ANATOLIAN LARYNGEALS AS EVIDENCE FOR 
INDO-EUROPEAN LARYNGEALS 

A preponderance of the philological material in the preceding section was of distinctly 
non-Indo-European appearance (proper names, international culture words, Hattie 
or pre-Luwian elements, etc.). This result was unavoidable, because of the need 
to traverse language and script boundaries. Yet we also encountered verbal roots 
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like Hitt, tarh- and morphemes such as Luw. -ha (Lyc. -/a), and there is nothing to 
indicate that the Anatolian phonemic inventory proper suffered any dislocation 
through foreignisms. Nor is it reasonable to infer parasitic growth of an h (carefully 
stripped of diacritics “for typesetting convenience”) as a medial hiatus stopper or 
word-initial cockneyism in the Indo-European ingredients of Anatolian (as argued 
notably by Kronasser 1956, pp. 75-96, 244-8). Assuming an /h/ or glottal stop as a 
secondarily phonemicized excrescence is a plausibility, but a set of (post)velar spirants 
is much more difficult to exorcize by such devices. 21 There are two categories of forms 
where a comparison with other branches of Indo-European yields results in terms of 
the laryngeal theory: roots on the one hand, and inflectional morphemes on the other. 
The former are subject to etymological identification with its many uncertainties, the 
latter are few in number but susceptible of much more rigorous determination. 

Lists of Hittite roots and morphemes which contain laryngeals and are receptive to 
comparativistic elucidation in terms of Indo-European are found in much of the 
standard laryngealistic literature. Often these lists appear as succinct treatises on 
etymology, tending to be colored by the theoretical prejudices of their authors; yet 
they are generally not as extremely individualistic as the discussions around the non- 
appearance of aprioristically anticipated laryngeals in Hittite. Here everybody is in 
the presence of the only autonomous phonemic reflexes of Indo-European laryngeals 
and feels more obligated to stick to the facts. Perhaps the latest such list is that of 
Lehmann (1952, pp. 25-6) which is largely based on Hendriksen (1941), with a 
sprinkling of Sturtevantian intermixture. In perusing it one often has a feeling that 
many items badly need support rather than provide it. One has the choice of either 
attempting a cumulative effect by amassing etymological detail (a task better reserved 
for my projected etymological dictionary of the Anatolian languages), or concen- 
trating on a select group of truly persuasive data. It is the latter recourse I shall 
follow in the present survey. 

It seems likely, especially on the basis of the study made by Hendriksen (1941), 
that the loss of Indo-European laryngeals in Hittite is sometimes universal and con- 
ditioned by environment. Thus next to a stop we find only instances like teth-, with- 
out clear etymology and with the tendency to occlusion noted previously ( tetk -). In 
Indo-European context we have noted instead occasional assimilation of h to stops 
even across morpheme boundary (-ah-ti > - atti ). It seems likely that in prehistoric 
Anatolian such a development took place generally but that the remaining occlusive 
was never quite the same after that (cf., e.g., the voiceless aspirates in Indie), for at 
least a t of this origin is not subject to affrication in historical Hittite (e.g. tittiya- < 

21 It should be pointed out that the phonemic presence of initial h- often distinguishes between 
wholly different words. A list is given in Polome’s review of Kronasser 1956, RBPhH 39.557-8 
(1961); cf. hanna- ‘grandmother’ vs. anna- “mother”; handa ‘accordingly’ vs. anda ‘therein’; 
harkanzi ‘they hold’ vs. arkanzi ‘they cut up’; huekzi ‘he conjures’ or ‘he slaughters’ vs. wekzi 
‘he demands’ ; hasta ‘he begot’ vs. asta ‘he remained’; harrai ‘he pounds’ vs. arrai ‘he washes’; 
harszi ‘he ploughs’ vs. arszi ‘it flows’; huskisi ‘thou waitest’ vs. uskisi ‘thou seest’. For noninitial 
parallels we might add e.g. tarhanzi ‘they overcome’ vs. taranzi ‘they say’. 
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*ti-tA-iya-, root *(s)teA-, or the 2nd person singular ending -ti of the -hi conjugation, 
reshaped from -ta < *-tAe; cf. the Skt. 2nd sing, perfect -tha). 

The environments in which we find Indo-European laryngeals remaining intact in 
cuneiform Anatolian are initial prevocalic and before w-, medial intervocalic, and 
between vowel and continuant or vice versa. Interconsonantal or final laryngeals are 
phonetically or morphologically conditioned accidents or freaks. 

Initial prevocalic laryngeal is best attested before full-grade a-vowels, thus pointing 
to IE *A - ; examples are Hitt, hant- ‘foreside’, hanza ‘before’, hand ‘apart’ (cf. Lat. 
ante), harkis ‘white’ (Gk. upyfiq), hassa- ‘hearth’ (Lat. dra; cf. locative hassi — Oscan 
aasai). 

The data for E- are poor; Hitt, hekur ‘peak’, henk- ‘bestow’, hink- ‘bow down’, 
henkan- ‘death, disease, plague’ may have Indo-European etymologies; the first has 
been connected with Skt. agra- and Gk. ok pit;, which reveal no e-coloration; one or 
more of the henk- words might be related to the root of Welsh angheu. Old Irish ec 
‘death’, or W. anghen, OIr. ecen ‘necessity’ ( *Hnk -), and to the root form *Hnek- 
(Lat. nee-, Skt. nas-, etc.). Other forms with he- are hes- ‘open’ and hern ‘rain’, 
without clear etymology. 

For non-apophonic *o- (i.e., *A w e~) we are in a luckier position. The lone instance, 
Hitt, hastai, Luw. hassa- ‘bone’ (cf. Gk. oaxsov), has now been joined by Luw. 
hawi~, Hierogl. Luw. haw as ‘sheep’, and one is inclined to forget the secondary prolife- 
ration of stems in Luwian in connecting hawi- directly with Lat. ouis. In view of the 
rarity of such ‘basic o’ it is remarkable indeed to find the two crown witnesses present 
in Luwian. 

One is hard put to account for the exceptional frequency of initial prevocalic hu-, 
in the absence of other clusters of initial laryngeal + continuant. Preconsonantal hu- 
ts equally common, sometimes in ablaut-based paradigmatic complementarity 
(huek- : huk-). Why there is no parallel hi- remains a mystery. It is idle to argue for 
some kind of parasitic origin, comparable to the rampage of spiritus asper over initial 
upsila in Attic Greek; the very contrast hu- : w- is distinctive. The good etymologies 
include huwant- ‘wind’ (Lat. uentus), huiszi ‘he lives’ (Skt. vasati), hulana- and huliya- 
‘wool’ (Lith. vilna, Lat. lana, Gk. ofiko?; cf. Friedrich, KZ 77.257 [1961]). The tired 
Sturtevantian list of half-baked approximations has received some additions in recent 
years (e.g., Neumann’s comparison of hurpasta- ‘leaf, peel’ with Lat. uerbena ‘sacred 
twigs’ in KZ 77.79 [1961]), but such “evidence” constitutes a drag on laryngeal theory 
rather than proof of its truth. 

There are some fair etymologies with initial h- in other circumstances : Hitt, hissa- 
‘pole, shaft (of chariot)’ agrees with Skt. Isa ‘id.’, and it takes a Kronasser to suggest an 
Indie loanword in Hittite with “parasitic Hitt, halzai ‘cry, call’ was connected 
long ago with Goth, lap on by A. Juret ( Vocabulaire etymologique de la langue hittite 
20 [Limoges, 1942]) in a lucid interval too feeble to pierce the general darkness of that 
work; a root *Ael-t~, Al-et- seems indicated by this collocation. 

Intervocalic evidence for laryngeals is least impeachable; here “Sturtevant’s law” 
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combines with vowel color as a criterion of differentiation, and morphemic data are 
joined to etymological. The factitive suffix -ahh- < *-eA- (newahh- ‘make new’, Lat. 
noua-) is among the strongest pillars of the laryngeal theory, and so is the 1st person 
singular ending -(h)hi in conjunction with the mediopassive 1st sing, ending -(h)ha(ri) 
and the Luwian and Lycian preterit 1st sing, -ha and -yd (cf. the Greek and Sanskrit 
1st sing, perfect ending -a in oi8a, veda, where “Brugmann’s law” data from Indie 
confirm the reconstruction -Ae; cf., e.g., Lehmann 1952, p. 30). Compared to such 
material the significance of questionable etymologies such as Hitt, lahha- ‘campaign, 
war’ : Gk. ka(p)o? ‘host, people’ fades badly. The only truly significant word 
etymologies are pahhur ‘fire’ (Gk. JiOp) and mehur ‘time’ (Goth, mel ), sehur ‘urine’ 
(Olcel. surr ‘sour’), where the differentiation of (voiceless) -A- and (voiced) -E- under 
“Sturtevant’s law” is particularly clear. 

Medial position next to a continuant is sometimes brought about by the Anatolian 
developments from syllabic semivowels (e.g. sanha- < *snHo-). Some of the best 
etymologies are found in such context, e.g., Hitt, tarlj- ‘conquer’ (Lat. ( in)trare , Skt. 
tarn-, tra-, tlrna- ‘overcome, rescue, etc.’), sank- ‘strive’ (Skt. sandti, sata- ‘gain’), 
palhis ‘broad’ (Lat. planus), pahs- ‘protect’ (Lat. pasco), eshar ‘blood’ (Skt. asrk, 
Gk. pap), and a few others. Here the determination of colors is difficult, being 
generally possible only through Indo-European comparison (as, e.g., in tarh-). 

We have thus found Anatolian attestation for at least three laryngeals, A, E, and 
A w ; A shows evidence of voicelessness, E of voice, while A w is so far undetermined in 
this regard. 


NON-LARYNGEAL ANATOLIAN EVIDENCE FOR 
INDO-EUROPEAN LARYNGEALS 

In considering the sundry comparativist interpretations of Hittite evidence for the 
laryngeals one is struck by the curious either-or attitude which prevails in them. 
There are those who believe that concrete Hittite attestation is the only trustworthy 
criterion for positing a laryngeal, and in principle discard all other data. Even those 
who seek a more reasonable balance usually think that the question of survival of 
laryngeals in Hittite was a neck-or-nothing proposition: either you have the full 
reflex in Hittite, or you have but a gaping zero, to be plugged up with systemic 
generalizations. There are the cases of Anatolian full-grade initial e- and a-vocalism 
(Hitt, eszi, appa, cf. Lat. est, Gk. goto) which demand two varieties of lost laryngeal (a 
different kind of E and A) in many theorists’ books. One wonders if there was also a 
A w which disappeared in Hittite: two examples might be ais ‘mouth’ (Lat. os) and 
dai ‘he takes’ (from IE *do- < deA w -), i.e. *doA w e. 22 Thus at least six laryngeals are 
discernible under this scheme, at least two of which (one E and one A) seem from 

22 See especially Benveniste, “Don et echange dans le vocabulaire indo-europeen”, L’annee socio- 
logique, 3eme serie (1948-49), 7-20 (1951); cf. also my Laryngeals and the IE verb 73 (1960). 
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Anatolian to have had distinctive (i.e. minimal) voice or voicelessness; that one A w 
was distinctively voiced we know from Skt. pibati < *pi-pA w -eti. 

What I have discussed so far is pretty much common knowledge. I wish to advance 
a little farther in the belief that Anatolian, like other branches of Indo-European, may 
also contain what might be called laryngealistic debris, i.e., traces of the lost laryn- 
geals other than mere vowel coloration. These ideas are expounded in more detail in 
my Laryngeals and the Indo-European verb and other publications. 

We come to a very much neglected question : what happened in Hittite weak grades 
of roots with a laryngeal suffix? Probably with the laryngeals that remained the re- 
flexes were such as not to be distinguishable from other grades in the text (e.g., *rA > 
arh). But how about the lost laryngeals? I believe that there are some significant 
instances involving the labiovelar variety. There is the word kaluti- meaning ‘line, 
list’, which I reconstruct as *klA w dhi- and compare with Gk. KkaxTiq ‘spinning, line, 
clue’, beside kX.cq0co ‘spin’ with full grade vocalism. There is also aruna- ‘sea’ corre- 
sponding to Skt. irna- ‘stirred’ (cf. arms- ‘sea’), from a root which gives evidence of a 
labiovelar laryngeal suffix. There is further daluki- ‘long’ beside Skt. dxrgha-. Scanty 
though this is, it permits certain tentative conclusions. Evidently in Hittite a labio- 
velar laryngeal between a syllabic semivowel and a nonsyllabic has been vocalized 
into u, and this could hardly have taken place in Hittite itself, where in other positions 
labiovelar laryngeals seem to have lost their labialization, or to have disappeared 
without leaving a labial glide. 

The type of reflex ( alu , aru) reminds one of the Greek aka, apa, and of the Balto- 
Slavic acute intonation of weak grade root forms with an original laryngeal suffix. 
It is conceivable that we are dealing with two levels in the disappearance of laryngeals; 
before the time of operative contraction of syllabic -f laryngeal before nonsyllabic, 
both the labiovelar laryngeal, as shown by Hittite, and others, as indicated by Greek, 
may have been vocalized in the sequence syllabic semivowel - laryngeal - nonsyllabic. 
Subsequent restoration of the laryngeal from the rest of the paradigm would have 
yielded renewed sequences of semivowel-laryngeal-nonsyllabic, which then followed 
the regular developments. Highly hypothetical though most of this be, I venture to 
assume that IE *RA W C yielded *RRuC ( R = semivowel, C = nonsyllabic) at a time 
when laryngeals in other positions were intact. I fully agree with Kurylowicz ( Apo - 
phonie 200 [1956]) that the Greek variants like Odvaroq : 0vdxog reflect two chrono- 
logical phases of the zero grade of set roots. But rather than accepting his explaining 
away of Odvaxoq as secondary I assume it to be the result of an earlier development 
than the standard reflexes, one that is reflected also in Hittite, and is indistinguishable 
from the other in Balto-Slavic. Gk. apa, aka, ava, apa are paralleled by other re- 
flexes, showing that all semivowels could be thus involved: e.g., TtpiaaOai, fltepog, 
Kuapog. Gk. [iioxog would seem to belong typologically with Hitt, kaluti-, because 
the root is *g w ey-A w -. But, much as Gk. KdkaOog has the normalized reflex aka 
beside the “restored grade” variant in ickcocng, |3foxog has its o only from the nor- 
malization of triple e, a, o as shwa reflexes in paradigmatic context: e.g., 5co- : 5oxog 
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leading to (3vco- : (3ioxoq, instead of original *g w iA w - < *g w iyu-, seen in the hitherto 
inexplicable Skt. desiderative jujyusati, and a restored *g w iA w - > *g w i- in OCS ziti. 

The assumption we made will now enable us to bring together such hitherto unex- 
plained correspondences as that of Hitt, sanhzi with Skt. sanoti, Gk. *avupi. Skt. 
sata- shows that the root is set. Assuming that the laryngeal is labiovelar, the IE 
paradigm may be reconstructed as follows : 

3rd sg. *senA w -ti 

1st pi. *snA w -mes > *s(n)nti-mes (regulated by Sievers’s law) 

3rd pi. *snA w -enti 

The aberrant development seen in the 1st person plural occurred also in the 2nd person 
plural, throughout the dual, and all through the middle, except the 3rd plural and 
probably the 1st singular. Thus, far from being an exception in the paradigm, it must 
have caused significant disruption, although the hierarchic primacy of the strong cases 
of the active singular curtailed its potential of analogic expansion. However, it seems 
that under the impact of other developments Sanskrit and Greek generalized the new 
type of conjugation, while Hittite restored paradigmatic unity on the basis of the 
strong grade forms, thus sanhzi, 2nd pi. sanhteni, where the labial component of the 
original laryngeal seems to have been lost. 

I also count with the symmetric possibility that one E (which we may write E y ) was 
capable of undergoing the following developments : 

RE ,J C > R.RiC, with subsequent restorations of the laryngeal 
in certain morphological contexts. 

eE y e > eye 

eE>'C > eC. 

Evidence for this type of laryngeal is found chiefly in Indo-European morphological 
categories, such as the stative verbal suffixes and the optative stems. Here we shall 
discuss only Hittite material in support of this assumption. 

E. Risch published in Corolla linguistica (1955) an article about the so-called diph- 
thongal stems of the Hittite -hi conjugation. He maintained that paradigmatic oppo- 
sitions like dai : tiyanzi, ispai : ispiyanzi, sai : siyanzi reflect true ablaut rather than 
partial extensions in /y/. He also noted the frequent etymological e-vocalism in the 
roots concerned : *dhe- in dai, *spe- in ispai (OCS sped), *se- in sai (Lat. semen), *pte- 
in piddai ‘fly’, *we- in huwai ‘run’ (Gk. appi). Translating his equations into laryn- 
gealistic form, Risch was led to posit 

e + the first laryngeal > Hitt, ai, Lat. e 
o + the first laryngeal > Hitt, ai, Lat. 6 
Vocalized first laryngeal > Hitt. i(y), Lat. a, Skt. i. 

In the Hittite -hi conjugation the radical a- vocalism in all stem types corresponds to 
the o-forms of the strong active singular of the Indo-European perfect. Accordingly 
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dai, ispdi, sai, piddai, huwai reflect *dhoE y e, *spoE y e, *soE y e, *ptoE y e, AwoE y e, 
yielding pre-Hittite *dhoye, *spoye, *soye, *ptdye, *h(u)woye. Likewise forms like 
the 3rd plural huyanzi are regularly descended from *AuE y onti, with a palatal /y/ 
glide and lengthening of the preceding syllabic semivowel. 

It is now time to summarize the Anatolian data. In looking over the following 
table, we notice a serious lack of symmetry: the laryngeal E» yields an Anatolian 
y-glide, while the relevant labiovelar counterpart apparently does not exude w. On 
the other hand, the Indo-European vocalization of the labiovelar laryngeal into u is 
reflected in Hittite, while of the postulated vocalization of E y I have found no Hittite 
example. Yet such inconsistencies are in themselves no more remarkable than for 
example the vicissitudes of the labiovelars in Goidelic Celtic, with delabialization of 
the tenuis and the media aspirata (OIr. cethir, gonaid), as opposed to the labialization 
of the media (ben). These incongruities would appear less troublesome, if we had 
more phonological and phonetic data concerning them. 


TENTATIVE SCHEME OF THE ANATOLIAN (HITTITE AND LUWIAN) 
REFLEXES OF INDO-EUROPEAN LARYNGEALS 



Initial : 

Medial (esp. between syllables): 

E x (voiceless) 

Lost (eszi) 

-y- (dai) 

E 2 (voiced) 

hekur 

mehur 

A 1 (voiceless) 

hand 

pahhur, tarhzi 

A 2 (voiced) 

Lost (appa) 

Lost 

AY (voiceless) 

h- in one case 
(hastai, Luwian hawi -) ; 

-h- in one case 
(sanhanzi ) ; 

AY (voiced) 

probably lost in the other (ais) 

lost in the other, without leaving a 
w glide (dai) ; one or both gave IE 
-u- in RA W C which is seen in Hit- 
tite (kaluti-). 
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HENRY M. HOENIGSWALD 


Indo-Iranian furnishes some of the most substantial types of evidence for the re- 
construction of laryngeals. It is weak only on the side of the vowel coloring effects, 
since IE a and o, the full grade vowels reflecting earlier laryngeals with one following 
allophonically varied vowel phoneme, as well as the corresponding lengths repre- 
senting the same laryngeals after the vowel and before a syllable boundary, were 
merged with e, e into a and a respectively. 

First we turn to the voiceless aspirates of Indie, with the corresponding voiceless 
spirants of Iranian. 1 These function as “unit” phonemes inasmuch as 

(1) they are treated as such in Hindu grammar, and 

(2) in the Indie scripts; 

(3) they fail to lengthen syllables for the purpose of Vedic meter; and 

(4) even prehistorically they apparently fail to lengthen syllables for the purposes 

of Sievers’ law (thus . . . athya ... on a par with . . . atya asya . . . and not 

with . . . aktiya . . .). 

On the other hand there are phonemic and morphophonemic indications pointing 
to the secondary nature of this unitary status : 

(5) The voiceless aspirates cluster more like double-consonant clusters than like 
unit consonants. For instance, initial groups like phi- khn- do not exist {khy-, to be 
sure, does). The Iranian examples of fr- and the like reflect, of course, an earlier pr-. 

(6) As Lehmann has reminded us, kh is not palatalized before IE e, i, y ( ch - having 
an entirely different antecedent, “sk-”). 2 This is most smoothly explained by seeing in 
the aspiration an earlier consonant which intervened between k and the vowel or 
semivowel. 

(7) Aside from initial sph- sth- skh- which sometimes represent an s movable pre- 
fixed to voiced aspirates, 3 such extra-Indoiranian etymologies as have been advanced 
with any promise mostly involve root-final position for the voiceless aspirates. This is 
supported by the circumstance that, as a matter of fact, not only are initial clusters 
with voiceless aspirates followed by another consonant excluded (5 above), but 

1 Forms quoted are Sanskrit unless otherwise specified. Aside from general laryngealist writings 
and from the authors quoted in the notes, see in particular Kuiper, India antiqua, 203 ff. 

2 PIEP, 32. 

3 Kurylowicz, Apophonie, 376 ff. 
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initial voiceless aspirates per se are rare. Initial th- occurs only in a few middle- 
Indicisms or otherwise foreign words. One of the few tenable etymologies involving 
an initial voiceless aspirate is khid- ‘tear’ : Lat. caedere, and possibly a few items with 
initial ph-. 

(8) Very significantly, the list of -th final roots contains a number of CCatli com- 
binations: prath-, ‘extend’, vyath- ‘be unsteady’, snath- ‘pierce’, srath-, slath- ‘loosen’, 
grath- ‘tie’, krath- ‘be jubilant’, klath- ‘turn’, kvath- ‘boil’. 4 By contrast the only true 
CaCth guna is meth- ‘alternate’. 

(9) Roots of the type math- ‘stir’, srath- ‘loosen’ are set and have a present of the 
ninth class ( mathnati ). 

(10) In Iranian, the nominative and the genitive of the word for ‘path’ are (Av.) 
pantd, paOd . 5 

These peculiarities are best explained by reconstructing the voiceless aspirates as 
earlier clusters consisting of the voiceless unaspirated stops and a second component. 
Initial th- kh- are rare, just as many other clusters are rare initially (the chief exception 
being those with -r- -I- and to some extent -y- - namely those which figure under 8 
above). Root-final -th (8) appears in the precise spot in which consonant clusters are in 
order : according to Benveniste’s scheme, three-consonant or “suffixed” roots have the 
full grade form CCeC (theme II) rather than CeCC (theme I) if amplified by a conson- 
antal addition. The roots under (8) are thus original four-consonant combinations, 
regular fashion. In all these respects the voiceless aspirates behave in a manner 
radically different from the behavior of the remaining stops, including of course the 
voiced aspirates. 

The second component of this earlier cluster is in complementary distribution with 
vowel length and with shwa (“primum”, or the three shwas reflected in Greek), 
neither of which is found after voiceless stop and before vowel. It alternates with 
vowel length (combined with a-color) in ratha- ‘chariot’ (i.e., ‘wheeled’) < rotH-o- : 
Lat. rota (< rota < roteH ) and with a > Skt. i in mathita- if it is allowed that this 
form is an analogical replacement for *matita- (originally math- before vowel : mati- 
before consonant). It may then be inferred that (a) voiceless aspiration, (b) (non- 
lengthened-grade) vowel length, and (c) shwa (or the shwas) represent one phoneme 
or rather one set of phonemes, the laryngeals. The rarity of initial th- etc. is thus 
precisely on a level with the rarity of full-grade a and o in other than initial position.® 

This evidence is strong, but many questions remain. (1) The representation of the 
laryngeal clusters in the other IE languages is notoriously uncertain. (2) A morpho- 
phonemic case exists only for the dental (see preceding paragraph). (3) The clusters 
sph sth skh pose a special problem. While it is probable that s movable plus bh, etc., 

4 Whitney, Roots, 245; Burrow, Sanskrit language, 291 ; Sturtevant, IHL, 84; Lehmann, PIEP, 83. 
See my contribution to the Transactions of the 25th International Congress of Orientalists, 2. 323 ff. 

5 Kurylowicz, Apophonie, 377 24 , with other Iranian material contributed by Morgenstierne. 

6 See also Lg. 28, 182 ff. on sH > s generally in IE (although perhaps not always in Hittite, if Hitt. 
ish- ‘bind’ is really = Skt. syati [< sH-yati, root sd-]; see Watkins, Lg. 35.20 [but the Hitt, form 
could still bea reduplicated present rather than sH > ish] ; with Martinet’s comment, 1 Economic, 214. 
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yields sph etc., there is also some evidence to suggest that s plus t may yield sth (Skt. 
sthag- ‘cover’ : Gk. reyog etc.). If sphya- ‘ritual wooden sword’ is indeed in alterna- 
tion with Gk. &C7iig ‘shield’, OE cespe ‘aspen’, the initial laryngeal might in some cases 
be to blame. 7 (4) The velar kh has a somewhat more definite IE standing according 
to A. Meillet and others who relate it to Slav. x. s On ch (always geminate internally) 
see above. That the Iranian voiceless spirants come in part from voiceless unaspirated 
stops in clusters has already been mentioned. 

It has been observed that the aspirating laryngeal in these instances (insofar as it 
can be determined from its behavior in Anatolian - loss - or from its coloring effect 
elsewhere - tz-color) is, in particular, *h or Sturtevant’s second laryngeal. 9 There 
is no clear evidence for the other two “voiceless” laryngeals. The fourth, with its 
alleged voicing, has, however, left at least two inextensive but very telling traces. 
The first consists of IE po :(pi-)b(-eti ) ‘drink’ (Skt. pci \pibati ); if we write pey '.pi-py- 
eti the irregularity is resolved. 10 While this case is of course not specifically Indo- 
Iranian (cf. OIr. ibid and the indirect testimony of Lat. bibit), the other instance once 
again lines up Sanskrit against the other Indo-European languages (Iranian, as well 
as Baltic and Slavic, are naturally inconclusive) : in the h of maha- ‘great’, hasta- 
‘hand’, aham ‘I’ and perhaps duhitar- ‘daughter’ it is possible to see the g which seems 
to be represented in the other IE languages (Goth, ik, etc.) with the addition of y, 
producing aspiration and in this case merger with the inherited aspiration of IE gh 
in Indie. 11 At least one of these etymologies may conceivably be taken to show the 
supporting ablaut alternation that corresponds to po ~ b : Lat. ego, Gk. eycb on one 
hand, but Skt. aham from ’eg-yem or ’eg-yom) on the other. 12 

In short, the voiceless stops (at least the dental) plus the second laryngeal seem to 
have resulted in Skt. voiceless aspirates. The labial voiceless stop with y appears to 
have yielded b everywhere - the greater sweep in this case possibly being connected 
with the fact that the slot for the voiced unaspirated stop constitutes otherwise a gap 
in the IE phonemic system, ready to accommodate a former cluster from the crumbling 
inventory of laryngeal groups. The voiced g plus y may have merged with Indo- 
Iranian gh Skt. h (note that Indie is the only branch of IE to have phonetically voiced 
aspirates), while simply shedding the laryngeal in the other IE languages. 

There is furthermore the peculiar sandhi rule under which -t a-, -t y- (and so in 
general for vowels and semivowels following final stops) results in -da-, -dy- despite 
the fact that external sandhi is in principle based on the pause form and that both 
-ta- and -da- occur internally. Possibly this, too, is an indirect effect of a laryngeal. 

7 Thieme, Heimat, 15 f., against older etymologies involving a consonant metathesis. The often- 
instanced etymology of Skt. stha- suffers from the presence of s before the stop. See also Kurylowicz, 
Apophonie, 37 7 25 , on the possibility that khan- reflects a word-medial laryngeal. 

8 Slave commun 2 (with A. Vaillant), 25 f. 

9 Lehmann, PIEP, 84. 

10 See, however, Cowgill in this volume, pp. 174 f. 

11 Sturtevant, IHL, 86. [But note p. 108 of this volume. - Ed.] 

12 But also Gk. frythv. 
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There is, after all, good reason to hold to the belief that all “initial” vowels and most 
initial semivowels (namely, all those not followed, in the root skeleton, by another 
semivowel) were preceded by a laryngeal as the true initial . 13 This has suggested to 
some that we have here the analogic extension of the particular sandhi expected in 
those instances in which the initial laryngeal was y ( t ye- > -da- as in pibati, and paral- 
lel to -t be- > -dba- and the like) to others involving one of the three voiceless laryn- 
geals. The analogic replacement is, however, not particularly plausible . 14 

The lengthened augments and reduplications of Sanskrit are difficult to judge, 
because whatever assumptions we make regarding their original conditioning, 
analogic extensions - under metrical pressure and otherwise - must be supposed to 
have thoroughly obscured the picture. It seems to be a fact that the lengthened aug- 
ments in particular favor roots beginning in semivowels (in the IE sense, including 
nasals and liquids ). 16 This constitutes part of the evidence for believing that most 
apparent initial semivowels were in fact initial clusters, of a phonemically permitted 
kind, of laryngeal plus semivowel ; it has some backing from the prothetic vowels in 
Greek and Armenian. It remains to be seen to what extent this explanation can 
stand up under the reevaluation implied in Kurylowicz’s recent treatment, in which 
a great many reduplications are accounted for as analogical reversals of Sievers’ law: 
since -a tiya- alternates with -a tya-, short reduplications become normal before two 
consonants, long reduplications before one consonant long after the period in which 
the progressive conditioning of which Sievers’ law is a part had ceased to be in force . 16 
Even now, however, Kurylowicz himself acknowledges that some of the lengths are 
due to laryngeals. 

“Brugmann’s law” seems to work if it is formulated as follows : “IE o before a non- 
syllabic semivowel in an open syllable yields Indo-Iranian d”, provided that laryngeals 
following such semivowels (and thus closing the preceding syllable) are still intact. 
This is a valuable indication of relative chronology. It accounts for a number of 
apparent exceptions and paradigmatic irregularities, such as when the Vedic first 
person form of kr- is cakara as against the third person cakara : the first person form 
contains the ending corresponding to Hitt, -hi, while the third person form has simply 
a vocalic ending. Kurylowicz, who conceived this solution, too, has again relin- 
quished it in favor of an ingenious morphological explanation . 17 

The Rigvedic scansions paantu (= pantu) etc. are equally doubtful. They have been 
considered metrical archaisms reflecting the sequence peHe . . as it existed before 
its common IE (though not necessarily Anatolian) contraction . 18 Since such contract- 
ed lengths have also been held responsible for the circumflexes of Greek and Baltic, 


13 Lg. 30, 471. 

14 Kurylowicz, Symbolae . . . Rozwadowski, 95 ff. 

15 Burrow, Sanskrit language, 303; Emeneau, Lg. 34, 414. 

16 Rocznik orientalistyczny 4.196; Apophonie, 339 ff. 

17 Apophonie, 321 ff. 

13 H = any laryngeal. 
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the Vedic “distraction” is occasionally referred to as the Sanskrit circumflex . 19 Even 
those who accept this development must however concede the existence of many 
distracted scansions which were never dissyllabic . 20 What is more, the nature of the 
Vedic tradition makes it quite conceivable that the analogy of adantu : atti (from ad- 
‘eat’) could even have created ex novo a paantu from pdti. Likewise, augmented 
forms like aicchat, which are not just metrical inventions, need mean little more than 
that analogic change has operated after the older a + z had gone to e (and the older 
a + /' to ai); this may imply, at most, a juncture phoneme, but is even less valid proof 
for the presence of a laryngeal consonant than the sandhi of -t a- referred to above. 

It remains finally to raise the comprehensive question of the relationship between a 
(i.e., syllabic laryngeal), the syllabicity of semivowels as described by Edgerton and 
others, and the so-called shwa secundum, insofar as Indo-Iranian has a contribution 
to make. To keep the argument within reasonable bounds, we simply state a hypo- 
thetical solution thought to account for a variety of phenomena from various areas 
of the IE world, together with the particular Indo-Iranian data as they seem to fit in. 
Necessarily, the presentation is schematic and oversimplified. 

We assume that the semivowel allophones recovered by Brugmann, Sievers, 
Edgerton, and others hold for IE; that Sievers’ law is valid not only for the environ- 
ment VCC-V (“(. . . akt)iy(a . . .)”) but also (on the ground chiefly of Greek data) 
for VCC-C; and that the guiding principle of zero-grade syllabicity is that of a non- 
phonemic syllabic (vocoidal) segment making its appearance automatically between 
consonants after every sequence of two consonants ( . . . CC e CC e C . . . ), with pause 
(but not “word-boundary”) possibly functioning like a consonant. For instance, e y 
before vowel appears as “( . . . akt)iy(a . . . )”, while before consonant e y and y e 
both merge into “z”. In Greek, however, some of the semivowels retain the difference : 
e r (phonemically “( . . . akt)r(t . . . )”) yields ap (op), while r e (“( . . . at)r(t . . . )”) is 
pa (po) ; 21 in Indie, both give again the same result p If the clustering consonants 
are stops rather than semivowels, the picture is far less clear; but some of the 
features attributed to “shwa secundum”, the “reduced grade vowel” which provides 
“relief” for heavy consonant groups, suggest that its appearance is governed by the 
same principle of preventing triple consonant clusters. In the historical languages, the 
erstwhile automatic shwa secundum has of course become phonemic through merger 
with one or another of the existing syllabics (Gk. i, Celtic, etc., a?). At first it seems 
to be characteristic of the development in many of the daughter languages that e 
remained automatic: when a sound change simplifies a consonant sequence, the 
segment e disappears or changes its place according to the old rule (so that **tr e mp e tl 
becomes, upon, say, loss of p, **tr e mt e r). 

If some of the clustering consonants are laryngeals the last-mentioned contingency 


19 Burrow, Sanskrit language, 116. 

20 Kurylowicz, Etudes indoeuropeennes, 34 f. 

21 See Lg. 29.288 ff. (1953). 
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arises or may at least arise, since “before vowels" the laryngeals are said to be lost 
(except, of course, in the case of the voiceless aspirates of Indo-Iranian). It seems 
indeed that non-phonemic e is, for the purposes of this rule, a “vowel”. 

No complete case can of course be assembled with Indo-Iranian evidence alone. 
But Indo-Iranian contributes phenomena such as these. 

(1) Zero grade forms of the roots da- (both ‘give’ and ‘cut’) and dha- ‘put’ “lose 
their shwa” not only before a vowel (where the loss is regular) but also, in some evi- 
dently archaic forms, before a consonant. Thus we have deva-tta- pra-tta- ava-tta-\ 
bhaga-tti- magha-tti- pra-tti-, etc. It has always seemed likely that special conditions 
of compounding are responsible. This is probably true, and it can be formulated 
more accurately by reconstructing e H for the forms in which a (I-I i) is present, and 
H e for the failing a, with loss of the laryngeal before a “vowel” - including the auto- 
matic e which is postulated after any two consonants and before a consonant. The 
usual (phonemic rather than phonetic) formulation would be to say that laryngeals 
are lost (aside from the instances treated in the earlier sections) (1) before full-grade 
vowel, and (2) after VC and before C, which is where we should expect H e if H 
behaves like other consonants. This accounts for deva-tta- and the other examples 
given above. An example like a-tta then represents an analogical extension - an 
interpretation which is mildly encouraged by the chronology of the forms as suggested 
in Wackernagel’s Grammar. 22 It must be remembered that syllabic semivowels in the 
preceding syllable are ambiguous : u, for instance, is a short vowel, but its effect on its 
surroundings might have been different according to whether it represents CC e w or 
VCw e : in the former case we may expect CC e w-d e Hti-, in the latter, VCw e -dH e ti. 
Wackernagel quotes the expected vasudhiti- from dha-, but vasutti from da-. The 
natural breeding ground for analogical extensions must be sought in the many 
instances in which the determining factor is located across a word boundary in the 
preceding word : just so the original distribution of pa and ap in Greek cannot be 
recognized in first syllables (which in some cases do present doublet forms of the type 
Kap5ia: KpaSiri). For this reason, dadmas dadhmas (as presents, contrasting with the 
perfects dadima dadhima) are less telling than they might seem at first if it is remember- 
ed that these forms in all probability replace an older pair *didmas *didhmas, with 
d e y > di after consonant final, but dy e > di after short vowel final. In any event, the 
general trend of normalization (to which the perfects were more exposed than the 
[unique] presents) has been, in Sanskrit, in the direction of generalizing the i < e H 
(i.e., the post-heavy-syllable) variant. 23 

In Iranian, “loss of shwa” is more common - so much so in fact that some scholars 
have set up a sound law, valid in other neighboring IE languages as well, under which 
shwa in medial syllables is regularly lost. For Iranian this is hardly correct: Bartho- 


23 Altindische Grarnmatik, I, 81 ff. The point has been often discussed; see Polome, Revue beige 30, 
454. 

23 Leumann, Med. k. Ned. Ak. v. Wetensch., Lett., NR 15:3, 99; 116-9. 
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lomae cites Avestan is-aorists and other forms. 24 And on the other side of the 
ledger there is ta (< pt-) as a Gathic by-form of pitar ‘father’ which shows that the 
phenomenon is not limited to the interior of the word. It is more probable that the 
analogies which created a semblance of regularity were different from, and, in part, 
opposite to those which operated in Indie, where T. Burrow (who, to be sure, starts 
from different premises) has traced them in some detail. 25 

(2) Under very much the same conditions as the so-called loss of shwa we also 
find shortening of zero-grade long semi-vowels ( u for u, etc.). 26 The same factor may 
be suspected at work. If bhuto- (Skt. bhuta-) is phonemically bhwHto- as is generally 
agreed, two phonetic variants might be suspected : bh e wH e to- after a consonant final 
in the preceding word, bhw e Hto- after a short vowel final. It would not be surprising 
to find the latter represented as u in the historical languages (including Indo-Iranian) : 
w e yields u normally, and the syllable-final laryngeal acts as a lengthener, as usual. By 
the same token, e wH e ought to yield u : first H disappears before e (as in -tta < 
-dHeto-), then the second e itself, still only an automatic feature, vanishes automatical- 
ly, and bhewto- > bhuto- is all that remains. It is perhaps uncomfortable that this 
time it is the post-light variant (bhuto-) which in the end shows greater staying power 
in the analogic leveling process. On merely general principles one does not know 
which to expect. The fact that pause (and such open junctures as must have also 
existed in the flow of speech) seems at one time to have functioned like a consonant 
ought to favor the post-heavy variants. In the later history of Sanskrit, on the other 
hand, the post-light variants are typically favored (dv-, tr-, etc.) when it comes to 
leveling. It is conceivable that a study of the Vedic examples might bring to light 
part of the conditioning which has here merely been inferred. 


24 Grundriss 1.1.28, with literature. I am much obliged to G. Cardona (Lg. 37.422 [1961]) for 
pointing out errors in the preliminary version of this paper (p. 25), for summarizing the data, and 
for referring to Kuiper, Notes on Vedic noun-inflexion, 21-25. Meillet’s view of the “loss of a” needs 
a full review. 

28 TPS 1949, 22 f.; Sanskrit language, 104 ff. With A v. ta cf. OCS stryi ‘paterned uncle’. 

26 Wackemagel, Altindische Grammatik I, 93 ff. 
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0. Armenian materials relevant for the development of the laryngeal theory have been 
treated in some detail in a few special studies : 

W. M. Austin, “Is Armenian an Anatolian language?”, Language 18.1942.22-25 
(resume in E. H. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite laryngeals 29-30; a critique in an article 
by J. A. Kerns and B. Schwartz, Language 18.1942.226-228). 

E. Polome, “Reflexes de laryngales en armenien”, Annuaire de Vlnstitut de Philo- 
logieet d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves 10.1950.539-569 (= Melanges Henri Gregoire, II). 

R. Minshall, “ ‘Initial’ Indo-European */y/ in Armenian”, Language 31.1955.499- 
503. 

Austin’s special interest, the identification of Armenian as a survivor of a separate 
Anatolian branch of ‘Indo-Hittite’, need not concern us here ; none of the arguments 
presented seems convincing since none of the agreements cited can be demonstrated 
to be due to common innovation (it is noteworthy that Sturtevant withdrew his 
support for Austin’s views that was expressed in IHL in a later comment in his 
Comparative grammar of the Hittite language 2 8 fn. 24). For our purposes, the chief 
merit of Austin’s paper lies in the collection of forms which point to a preservation 
of at least one laryngeal in prevocalic initial position as Arm. h-. 

Polome expands on Austin’s findings. He notes that an h- reflex is found only 
before old full-grade vowel, whereas in the weak grade Arm. a- (and e-) occurs. He 
studies extensively the question of developments from *Xw- and presents what he 
considers evidence for different reflexes of voiceless laryngeal plus *w on the one 
hand and voiced laryngeal plus *w on the other. 

Minshall studies the problem of possible developments from *Xy- clusters. As is so 
often the case in work in Armenian, his data are scant, and his conclusions remain in 
doubt. 

The following is an attempt to recapitulate in a systematic fashion those earlier 
findings that seem acceptable, and to proceed to a discussion of some remaining 
problems. 

1. Reflexes of laryngeals in peak position (*X) 

1.1. In initial position, *X is reflexted by (a) a-, (b) e- or developments from *<?-: 
(a) astl ‘star’ : Gk. darf|p, Lat. Stella 
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arew ‘sun’ : Skt. ravih 
ateam ‘I hate’ : Lat. odi 
amis ‘month’ : Lat. mensis 

(b) erek, erekoy ‘evening’ : Goth, riqis ‘darkness’, Gk. epePog ‘darkness of the lower 
world’ 

anun ‘name’ : Gk. ovopa, Toch. B Hem 
atamn ‘tooth’ : Gk. 6Sou<; 

im ‘of me’, inj ‘to me’, is ‘me’ : Gk. spe, Hitt, ammuk 
inn ‘nine’ : Gk. evvea, Goth, niun 

amis shows no agreement with Greek in the occurrence of a ‘prothetic vowel’ (cf. Ion. 
pel?) ; it is to be noted that amis can be considered part of a semantic set of calendar 
units {awr ‘day’, amis ‘month’, am ‘year’), all of which begin with an a-, and that, in 
the older meaning to be postulated, ‘*moon’, it stands beside arew ‘sun’ and astl ‘star’, 
again items with an initial a-: it therefore appears to be possible that a- in amis 
resulted from analogical transfer. - For a discussion of the initial of the Proto-Indo- 
European word for ‘name’ see this volume p. 202 f. a- instead of *e- is interpreted as 
due to umlaut (cf. A. Meillet, Esquisse d'une grammaire comparee de Varmenien 
classique 2 55); the same applies to the a- of atamn. The latter form is interesting in 
several other respects: -a- can hardly be anything but an epenthetic vowel, which 
means that the nominal form is derived from the athematic verb stem as found in 
BS1. *edmi and Hitt, edmi; the *-mon suffix instead of the -nt suffix of other Indo- 
European languages (note here Meillet’s explanation of the Armenian -un suffix, Esq., 
48, 130) may be equated with the deverbative *-mon suffix found in Tocharian (cf. B 
campamo ‘able’, palkamo ‘shining’). - Before nasal, *e became i in Armenian; before 
spirant, a nasal was lost : it is therefore possible to include im, inj, and is under (b). - 
It seems that the form to be reconstructed for the numeral ‘nine’ in Proto-Indo- 
European is *Enewn\ O. Szemerenyi’s arguments in favor of final *-rp ( Studies in the 
Indo-European system of numerals 171-173) do not appear weighty enough. *Enewn 
should have been reflected by Armenian *inowan (for *-ew- > *-ow- cf. nor ‘new’; 
for *-an as a development from sonantic nasal note the a umlaut in tasn ‘ten’) at a 
time prior to the syncopation of i and u (a fairly recent development). *-an was re- 
duced to -n (cf. again tasn), which led to *inown. In position before consonant, *-ow- 
of whatever origin became -u- (cf. k l un ‘sleep’ < *swopno~), and secondary syncope 
of this -u- (possibly under the influence of tasn ‘ten’) resulted in the attested form inn. 

1.2. In interior position, one expects to find the same reflexes of as in initial 
position. Examples of -a- are: 

hayr ‘father’ : Gk. 7iaifip, Skt. pita 

bay ‘verb’ : Gk. cpamq ‘statement’ 

arari ‘I made’ : Gk. rjpapov ‘I put together’ 

tarn ‘I give’ : Gk. SiSopev ‘we give’ 

keam ‘I live’ : Gk. pioroq ‘life’ 

arawr ‘plough’ : Gk. dpotpov 
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In the preliminary version of this chapter, I proposed to find the reflex *-e- 1 .1 
dnem ‘I place’ : Gk. xiGspev ‘we place’. 

[dan-] would be the regular development from unstressed *din-, and this in turn could 
be derived from *den-. However, in view of OCS1. stang the possibility cannot be 
ruled out that Arm. *dinem represents PIE dheEne- rather than a form with zero grade 
of the root; note here Meillet’s remarks Esq., 132. Moreover, there are a number of 
Armenian forms in which the reflex of *X is neither -a- nor -e-, which makes the re- 
construction of an -e- reflex in dnem rather unlikely; of particular relevance is 
anjn ‘person, mind, self’ : Gk. fivepo?, Toch. B ahme. 

Morphological details remain unclear (what is the source of -_/-?) ; for our present 
purposes it suffices to note that *E is not represented by a vocalic reflex. Possibly 
related cases will be treated below in 3.2.4. 

2. Reflexes of laryngeals in pre-peak position 

2.1. In initial position, a laryngeal is either (a) not reflected at all, or (b) it is repre- 
sented by h - : 

(a) em ‘I am’ : Hitt, esmi, Gk. sip! 
es T : Gk. Syco, Skt. aham 

uf ‘eight’ : Gk. 6 kxco 

ost ‘branch’ : Hitt, hasdwir, Gk. o^oc,, Goth, asts 
oskr ‘bone’ : Hitt, hastai, Gk. 6 ctxeov 
arf ‘bear’ : Hitt, hartaggas, Gk. dptcxot; 

(b) haw ‘bird’ : Lat. auis, Skt. vih 

haw ‘grandfather’ : Hitt, huhhas, Lat. auus 

han ‘grandmother’ : Hitt, hannas; Lat. anus ‘old woman’ 

hoviw ‘shepherd’ : HLuw. hawas, Lat. ouis ‘sheep’ 

hogi ‘wind, spirit’ ( hov ‘wind’, hovem ‘let air in’) : Hitt, huwanza , Lat. uentus ‘wind’ 
hot ‘smell’ : Lat. odor 
hum ‘raw’ : Gk. cbpoq 

Austin and Polome propose to view Arm. h- as the reflex of only one of Sturtevant’s 
four laryngeals, viz., of *x-. If that should be an acceptable assumption (and I must 
say that I find it somewhat difficult to posit -o- grade for the forms of the word for 
‘sheep’), we have to realize that in view of the apparent instability of h- in Armenian 
(cf. A. V. Jerejian, Word 9.1953.146-151) absence of h- cannot be taken as a positive 
indication of Sturtevant’s second a-coloring laryngeal. This is made obvious by such 
pairing as 

arcaf ‘silver’ : Hitt, harkis ‘white’, Lat. argentum ‘silver’. 

The fact of conflicting agreements Arm. ha- : Hitt, ha- (which includes Hitt, huhhas 
with monophthongization of an old diphthong in *hauhhas as in uhhi ‘I see’ from 
*auhhi ) and Arm. a- : Hitt, ha- leads us to consider the possibility that the contrast 
between Arm. ho- : Luw. ha- and Arm. o- : Hitt, ha- may be of the same nature, that 
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is, that here too only one Proto-Indo-European laryngeal (*0) may be involved. If 
that is correct, we have to conclude that an identification of Arm. ho- with *Ao- can 
be made only when a-color of the laryngeal is attested in Greek; this applies to Arm. 
hogi, hoy, hovem : Gk. dr|pt, while the argument from Latin forms for hum and hoviw 
(Polome 539 fn. 2) does not seem to be compelling. 

2.2. Reflexes of laryngeals forming part of clusters in pre-peak position will be 
discussed in section 4. 

3. Reflexes of laryngeals in post-peak position 

3.1. No trace of a discrete laryngeal reflex in position after the Armenian develop- 
ments from PIE e and o has been found. Old eE and old e of the lengthened grade 
are both reflected by Arm. i, cf. dir ‘position, state’ : sirt ‘heart’; likewise, *eO (*oO) 
and *d both are represented by Arm. u, cf. etu ‘I gave’, tur ‘gift’ : anurj ‘dream’. *eA 
is reflected by Arm. a, cf. elbayr ‘brother’, lam ‘I weep’. 

3.2. In position after developments from Proto-Indo-European sonantic resonants 
and semivowels, special reflexes of laryngeals can be noted. 

3.2.1. It seems that the equation 
canawf ‘known’ : Gk. yvcoroq 

is fully valid. This entails a derivation of canawt * from *gnOto-. We observe a 
disyllabic reflex of the “long sonantic nasal” comparable to that found in numerous 
Greek forms which have been the subject of many, and apparently still inconclusive, 
discussions. A general observation may be in order : 

If we admit the possibility that at least under certain conditions a “long sonantic 
resonant” was reflected by a disyllabic configuration in Greek (yevemc;), Armenian 
(canawt 1 ), and Hittite ( daluki -), we find that this development occurs precisely in 
those languages that have ‘prothetic vowels’ : Gk. sps: Arm. is : Hitt. ammuk; Gk. 
su<; : Hitt, assus. It seems possible to suggest that in these languages vocalization rules 
prevailed different from those found in other Indo-European languages; details 
remain to be determined. 

In contrast to Greek, Armenian shows more than just a vowel after the resonant : 
we have here a sequence -aw-. The possibility exists that -a- could be an epenthetic 
vowel (cf. -a- in atamn ‘tooth’), and that -w- would have to be considered as the im- 
mediate reflex of the laryngeal of the parent form. To find an answer to this problem, 
we study some other forms that seem to contain a laryngeal reflex. 

It seems possible to establish a connection between Arm. alawfk 1 ‘prayer’ and Lat. 
ploro (and in particular imploro). Semantically, no difficulty exists. The Latin form 
has not been aligned satisfactorily with other Indo-European material (cf. Walde- 
Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch 3 2.323-324; Ernout-Meillet, 
Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue latine 3 913); the Armenian word can be derived 
from *p\Oti-, and the Latin verb can be viewed as an -s- present ( *pleO-s -). 

The Armenian verb niwfem ‘spin, twist, weave’ can be interpreted as a denominative 
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formation from *niwt c . This noun would be derived from *(s)niEti-, -ti- abstract from 
the Proto-Indo-European base* (s)neEy-; the closest correspondences to Arm. *niwf 
would be Lith. nytis ‘a tool used in weaving’ and Russ, nitb’ ‘thread’ as well as, with a 
different ablaut grade, Gk. vrjcnq ‘act of spinning’ (for more related material cf. 
Walde-Pokorny 2.694-695 and Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch 973 with literature). 

Much less certain is the connection between Arm. hiwt c ‘moisture’ and forms such 
as Lat. pltulta (WP 2.73-75, Pok. 793-794), although an analysis of hiwt 1 as *piXto- 
seems possible. 

3.2.2. All forms with -w- suspected to be a laryngeal reflex show this -w- in position 
before a consonant, -w- before consonant is also the regular development from a 
Proto-Armenian voiceless spirant reflecting Proto-Indo-European voiceless stop (cf. 
Language 31.1955.5, 7). One of the reflexes of Proto-Armenian voiceless spirants in 
other positions is an initial h- : again we note an agreement with the reflex of one or 
more laryngeals (cf. above 2.1.). 

Verb forms associated with canawt ‘ and alawfk ‘ are canacem ‘I know’ and alaijem 
‘I implore’. Arm. c reflects the Proto-Indo-European sequence *k w y in the old dual 
form ack 1 ‘eyes’ (: Gk. oooe, Toch. B es; cf. this volume p. 201). If it should be 
possible to consider canacem and alacem -ye/yo- presents, we would encounter in 
these forms a further parallelism between the developments from Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean laryngeals and the developments from Proto-Indo-European voiceless stops, in 
particular here from PIE k/k w . For further comments see below 4.3. 

The singular of ack is akn ‘eye’. This form must have been derived from older *ak c 
by means of a singulative suffix -n. The same sequence -kn is found in a few words in 
which *-k < - cannot possibly be derived from an old velar or labiovelar stop. Particu- 
larily transparent are 

mukn ‘mouse’ : Gk. pOq, Lat. mus 
jukn ‘fish’ : Gk. i%0Og, OPruss. suckans. 

If these forms did contain, as is frequently assumed, a Proto-Indo-European -k- 
suffix, one would have to expect in Armenian not a -k- or a *-&'-, but an -s-, since after 
-w- and -w- the reflexes of Proto-Indo-European velars and labiovelars were replaced 
by the reflexes of Proto-Indo-European palatals (cf. Meillet, Esq. 37 ; good examples 
are loys ‘light’ : Skt. rokas, usanim ‘I learn’ : OCS1. ukb ‘doctrine’, dustr ‘daughter’ : 
Lith. dukti [see below, 4.2.3]). 

As the -k- of jukn cannot be derived from PIE k/k w (nor, for that matter, from PIE 
g/g w ), it seems impossible not to connect it with the Proto-Indo-European laryngeal 
reflected by the vowel length of Gr. IxOOq. In the case of akn, -k- was derived from 
*-k‘; likewise, we will want to consider alongside jukn and mukn a number of items 
with final -k ( : 

suk l ‘shade’ : OHG scuwo, Olcel. skuggi 

fuk ‘ ‘saliva’ : Skt. s{hyutah ‘spit’, Lith. spiauti ‘to spit’ 

p'uk'k 1 ‘bellows’ : Gk. cpOoa 
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In all these forms, PIE u (*uX) is found reflected outside Armenian. Again it proves 
impossible to derive Arm. -k ( from a Proto-Indo-European velar or labiovelar, and 
again we see no way but to connect Arm. -k l with a laryngeal. The question arises 
whether we can determine the precise conditions under which -k‘ developed. 

Here the form mukn takes on special importance: we know that the Proto-Indo- 
European term for ‘mouse’ is to be reconstructed with a final -s of the stem (cf. Lat. 
mus, muris). It seems unlikely that -k c should reflect *-Xs- of the oblique cases : if so, 
we would be left without an explanation for jukrt, suk\ t‘uk\ p c uk c k c . However, if we 
assume that -k c developed as a laryngeal reflex in secondary final position, that is, if no 
vowel followed and a following consonant was lost, then mukn, jukn, suk\ etc., can be 
considered regular developments from old nominative forms *muXs, *( )ghuXs, 
*skuXs, etc. 

At this point we are prepared to consider again an equation proposed in Language 
31.1955.8 and since criticized by H. W. Bailey in AION (L) 1.1959.120 with fn. 2. 
I had proposed to equate 

k l alak l ‘city’ : Gk. mdkiq, Skt. piir. 

The initial k c - of Armenian and ret- of Greek I derived from *pw, and the sequence 
-ala- of k'alak ‘ matches the -ala- of alawt'k * ‘prayer’ discussed in 3.2.1. Finally in the 
light of mukn, suk\ etc., -k c is taken to reflect *-X plus final -s of the nominative singular. 
The complete formula for the word for ‘city’ then would be *pw\X-s, with an 
internal structure matching other items with stem-final laryngeal, such as *swX-s 
‘hog’, etc. In passing, the question may be raised whether Gk. n6X,o<;, with the 
expected vocalization of the sequence *pwl(X)-, is not simply the City par excellence, 
and whether the semantic relationship of Gk. 7cuX,ar to niAoc; and ni6>.iq is not a 
close match to that of Russ, dver’ ‘door’ to dvor ‘courtyard’. Obviously the difficult 
problem of how to assess the vocalism of Gk. titoXk; cannot be treated here. 

Bailey’s derivation of k l alak l from Iranian suffers from a basic weakness : Through- 
out the dialects, the meaning of the Iranian forms adduced is ‘house, fortress’ (except 
for a lone kdlai in Pashto) ; Bailey therefore has to assume extension of the meaning 
to ‘town’ after the word was borrowed into Armenian and thence into Georgian and 
Ossetic. Since, in spite of the seeming oddity of the native etymology proposed 
here, there is no semantic change and no unsupported sound change to be postulated 
in the approach taken in this paper, I feel that the equation offered here for k ( alak c 
should not be eliminated. 

3.2.3. We have seen that there is far-reaching agreement between the developments 
from PIE and one or more laryngeals in non-peak position: Before vowel, we find 
h- reflecting both *k/k w - (and other stops) and *A- as well as possibly *0-. While after 
vowel there is no such agreement (which serves to support the view that coalescence 
with preceding vowels antedates loss of laryngeals in other positions), we find it again 
following semivowels and resonants ; in particular, the development of -w- both from 
*k/k w and *X is striking. 

In at least one instance, we find -a- and not -aw- after the reflex of a sonantic 
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resonant: Arm. erastankj ‘buttocks’ is to be compared with Gk. npcoKioq. It seems 
that here the consonantal reflex of a laryngeal did not survive because a sequence 
*-wst- would have violated an important phonotactic rule of Armenian, viz., that the 
maximum complexity of consonant clusters in intervocalic position is -CC-. 

After u, a preconsonantal *w did not survive either: the reflex of PIE puAr ‘fire’ is 
Arm. hur (for further details see this volume p. 192-193). 

3.2.4. A loss of the reflex of a laryngeal is to be noted also in a few forms where it is 
not easy to decide whether we are dealing with now unreflected laryngeals in peak 
or in post-peak position. 

anjn ‘person, mind’ has been mentioned in 1.2. Closely parallel forms are 
-and ‘threshold’ : Skt. dta ‘door frame’, Lat. antae ‘door posts’ 
armukn ‘arm’ : Skt. Irmah ‘forequarter’ (of an animal). 

In all three instances (including anjn), it seems impossible at this point to decide with 
certainty whether to analyze these forms as reflecting *AeRX- or *ARX-, that is, 
whether sonantic or nonsonantic resonant is to be posited. 

It appears useful to point out that in the case of anjn an *E seems to be involved, 
and that therefore the unreflected laryngeal of -and and armukn may also be an *-E - ; 
however, this assumption can neither be proved nor disproved by extra-Armenian 
data. 

Finally, the question as to when the loss of a laryngeal reflex as discussed here has 
to be left undecided; some comments will be found in 4.2.3. 

4. In the course of our argument reflexes of laryngeals adjacent to other consonants 
have been discussed in 3.2.1 ( *XC > wC) and 3.2.2 (Xy > c). We shall] now study 
developments from other clusters involving a laryngeal. 

4.1. Proto-Indo-European voiceless stop (and * 5 ) plus -w- is represented in Arme- 
nian by k‘-. In view of the parallelism hitherto observed between reflexes of voiceless 
stops (and specifically of *k/k w ) and reflexes of laryngeals it would seem a promising 
working hypothesis to expect that *Xw- might also be represented by k c -. 

Although he does not use this reasoning, Polome arrives at precisely the above 
result. Unfortunately, none of his proposed equations can really be called fully 
satisfactory: k l andem ‘I destroy’ and k'ami ‘wind’ would, if correctly analyzed, not 
share more than a common *X\v- with their extra-Armenian correspondences, and the 
semantic basis for juxtaposing k'alak' ‘city’ : Gk. ciiAi) ‘courtyard’ and k l ar ‘rock’ : 
Olcel. aurr ‘gravel’ is most tenuous. Instead, two other equations appear to stand a 
much better chance of being tenable : 

k'akem ‘I untie, break’ : Gk. ayvupi, Toch. B wak{s)- 
k l san ‘twenty’ : Gk. eiKocn/pncari, Lat. ulgintl. 

The last of these two Armenian forms has been explained as showing assimilation 
from *gsan, the expected development from IE wiknti (cf. Meillet, Esq., 40). However, 
it must not be overlooked that inasmuch as k c san is merely a graphic rendering of 
[k'osdn] the case for assimilation is not as strong as it might appear on first sight, the 
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less so since in other forms a sequence voiced stop + a + voiceless consonant can be 
shown to have been preserved: note dstik'on ‘storey’, dpir ‘scribe’. The likelihood 
that k < - in k c san does indeed reflect PIE Xw- is therefore quite great. 

4.1.1. The laryngeal to be reconstructed on the basis of Sturtevant’s assumptions 
(cf. IHL 86-87) for Gk. sikocti (and ayvopi) would be a voiced one. Yet for a cluster 
of Proto-Indo-European voiced laryngeal plus w, Polome wants to claim a develop- 
ment Arm. g; while earlier scholars took both Arm. g and Arm. v (w) to reflect PIE w, 
Polome proposes to recognize only the latter as a development from ‘plain’ PIE w. 
Obviously, k l - in k c san cannot be from voiced laryngeal plus w if Polome is correct in 
his assumptions. 

Two questions arise here: One, how valid is Polome’s derivation of g- from voiced 
laryngeal plus w? Two, how valid is Sturtevant’s characterization of the initial 
laryngeal in the word for ‘twenty’ as a voiced one? 

Polome does not take due notice of an essential difficulty confronting his theory : 
Alternation between -v (-w) and -g- is found in a number of closely related Armenian 
items, e.g., in hov ‘wind’ : hogi ‘spirit’, kov ‘cow’ : kogi ‘butter’, arew ‘sun’ : aregakn 
‘sun’. We cannot once claim, once disclaim the presence of a laryngeal in the proto- 
forms of these Armenian words. Actually, we have comparative evidence that one 
of the forms with -g- cannot possibly be derived from an earlier form with laryngeal : 
kogi is to be equated with Skt. gavya-, not *gaviya~. In order to be able to treat the 
Armenian developments g and v (w) in a uniform fashion, we have to assume that 
the alternation was conditioned by a still undetermined factor within Armenian 
itself; it may be suggested that -v (-w) developed in preconsonantal position (as, e.g., 
in the nominative of consonant stems; cf. the argument in 3.2.2) and spread at the 
expense of the prevocalic variant g. 

In the chapter on Tocharian (pp. 193-197), arguments are presented to confirm o- 
coloring as a basic property of the Proto-Indo-European laryngeal reflected by single -h- 
in Hittite. If this approach is warranted, we have to recognize that distinctive voicedness 
is attested only for the o-coloring laryngeal - by the graphic evidence of Hittite on the 
one hand, and by the evidence of voicing of preceding voiceless stops in a number of 
cases (Skt. pibati, Lat. bibo, OIr. ibid; Gk. 6y5ooq) on the other. We have no way of 
confirming distinctive voice for the neutral (‘e-coloring’) laryngeal on the basis of 
graphic evidence; as far as is known, no case of voicing of a voiceless stop can be 
ascribed to the influence of this laryngeal. 

However, it seems that the question of original voicedness or voicelessness of 
certain laryngeals is of little immediate importance for our investigation of Armenian 
forms : We have seen that the reflex of voiceless a-coloring laryngeal as found in haw 
‘bird’, haw ‘grandfather’, han ‘grandmother’ is identical with one reflex of PIE 
k-/k w -; but we have also seen that the preconsonantal reflex of voiced o-coloring 
laryngeal in canawf and alawfk* is the same as the preconsonantal reflex of *k/k w 
as found in mawruk ‘ ‘beard’. It seems that the distinction between voiced and voiceless 
laryngeals disappeared at some still undetermined point in the prehistory of Armenian. 
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If *Xw- resulted in Arm. k c - regardless of the voice properties of the laryngeal in- 
volved, an explanation is required for items like gelum ‘I twist’ : Gk. sikuco. If, as is 
indicated by forms like kogi, g is the prevocalic reflex of an internal w not preceded 
by a laryngeal, it seems reasonable to suggest that forms with g- do not reflect *Xw- at 
all, but that we had better reckon with the possibility of a pre-Armenian loss of 
laryngeal through sandhi developments. 

With one exception, all forms that one could list as showing Arm. g from PIE 
Xw contain this g in initial position. The exception is loganam ‘I wash’ : Hitt. 
lahhuwai ‘he pours’. Considerable difficulties continue to exist here: If the Hittite 
spelling with -hh- is given full weight (and it does seem to be the normal spelling 
before vocalic -u-), we have little choice but to derive the Hittite verb from a Proto- 
Indo-European base *leAw-. On the other hand, the Mycenaean forms rewoterejo 
and rewotorokowo seem to point, in the final analysis, to PIE lewO-. Thus possibly 
those scholars that have remained skeptical about the connection of the Hittite term 
for ‘pour’ with the term for ‘wash’ in Greek, etc. (note J. Friedrich’s reluctance as 
indicated in his Worterbuch s.v.) may after all be right. Arm. log- could well be an 
exact match for early Gk. lew- as found in the Mycenaean forms (for Arm. ow from 
PIE ew cf. the remarks concerning inn and nor in 1.1); in that case, loganam need 
not be considered for a study of the reflexes of *Xw in Armenian. However, much 
remains uncertain here; for a different approach to the problems posed by loganam 
see footnote 9 (page 37) of the preliminary version of this chapter. 

4.2. Sturtevant ( IHL 86) comes to the conclusion that the peculiar contrast between 
Gk. syd) and Skt. aham, Gk. 0oyair|p and Skt. duhitd, Gk. peya and Skt. mahi, 
Gk. ysvuq and Skt. hctnuh (and possibly Gk. ayoaroq and Skt. hastah) is due to different 
developments of a cluster consisting of *g and voiced laryngeal in the two Indo- 
European languages. Along with others, H. M. Hoenigswald (this volume p. 95) 
accepts this view in full. 

A minor remark may be attached right here : Contrary to Hoenigswald’s statement, 
the development of voiced aspirates instead of voiced nonaspirates can safely be 
considered an Indo-Iranian, not a specifically Indie, phenomenon : the Iranian forms 
of the word for ‘daughter’ show the effects of Bartholomae’s law. 

4.2.1. It seems necessary to study in some detail the question what kind of laryngeal 
could have been involved in the developments listed in 4.2. 

One characteristic is immediately obvious: Since no devoicing of the voiced con- 
sonant can be observed, the laryngeal in question cannot have been distinctively 
voiceless. This leaves us with two possibilities : Either the laryngeal was distinctively 
voiced, or its voice (or voicelessness) was nondistinctive so that it did not affect the 
voicedness of a preceding consonant. 

We know the effects of a distinctively voiced laryngeal from the voicing of a voiceless 
stop found in such forms as Skt. plbati. We notice that voicing here is not accom- 
panied by aspiration. Since the voiced laryngeal of Hittite (in mehur, etc.) appears to 
be characterized by both voice and aspiration (or spirantness), we would assume that 
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an assimilation of *p to this laryngeal would have led to a merger with *bh if the Indo- 
European “media aspirata” at the time of this development had been distinctively 
voiced (or even phonetically voiced). This, however, does not seem to have been the 
case (note the argument presented by J. Kurylowicz in Innsbrucker Beitrage zur 
Sprachwissenschaft, Sonderheft 15, p. 107-108); a phonetically voiced and aspirated 
[bh] resulting from the assimilation of *p to a voiced laryngeal could therefore fall in 
with an existing phoneme only with a concurrent loss of one distinctive feature. This 
feature happened to be the aspiration. 

A priori we would assume that in view of the previously discussed material a 
combination of voiced stop with voiced laryngeal should result in a voiced, un- 
aspirated stop or its reflex throughout the Indo-European languages. A different 
result would appear possible only after the development of voiced, aspirated stops 
as phonemic units. The development of *dh, etc., with the distinctive features of 
voice and aspiration combined was a special Indo-Iranian development. We can, 
therefore, hardly escape the conclusion that after voiced stop a (distinctively or non- 
distinctively) voiced laryngeal was preserved longer as a separate entity than after 
voiceless stop. Why that should have been so, seems impossible to determine; we 
note only that apparently an exactly parallel situation existed in the case of the com- 
bination of voiceless stop with voiceless laryngeal: here, too, we notice a merger of 
the reflex of *tA with a th of different origin in Indo-Iranian. 

If, as seems warranted after the reexamination of the Hittite material offered in the 
chapter on Tocharian (pp. 196-197), o-coloring can be considered a characteristic 
concomitant of the laryngeal reflected by Hittite single -h-, a form like Gk. ysvog 
offers insurmountable difficulties to a derivation from *gOenus (as suggested by Skt. 
hanuh) because of its -e- vocalism. As a development of Skt. h- would also seem 
possible from a combination of *g- with a laryngeal with nondistinctive voice, and 
since the neutral (‘e-coloring’) laryngeal gives no evidence of being either distinc- 
tively voiced or voiceless, an analysis of the forms cited as *gEenus would seem to 
offer an acceptable solution. However, a serious difficulty prevents us from following 
this avenue too readily: the evidence of Hittite (and, for whatever its worth, of 
Armenian) does not give us grounds to claim aspiration (or spirantness) as a charac- 
teristic feature of *E-\ wherever we can safely posit an *E, we never find it matched by 
an h in the attested languages. 

If we want to maintain an analysis *gOenus for Skt. hanuh, while at the same time 
claiming o-coloring as an obligatory concomitant of *0, we obviously are under an 
obligation to explain the vocalism of Gk. ysvuq. 

Among the Indo-European words for ‘chin, jawbone, cheek’ we find forms with 
distinctly different bases : on the one hand, Skt. hanuh which points to *gXen-, on the 
other, Lith. zandas to be derived from *genX-. In spite of difficulties in details, Gk. 
yvaGoq and yva9|i6<;, ‘Macedonian’ KdvaSoi, and Arm. cnawt can be aligned with the 
Lithuanian form. For Gk. yevu q, Lat. gena, Goth, kinnus, OIr. giun, an assignment 
to either one of the bases would be possible. For Toch. A sanwem, however, it seems 
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necessary to proceed from *gen-, i.e., *geXn-. This leaves us with three possible 
bases, *gXen-, *geXn-, and *genX-, of which only the last is well supported beyond 
the reach of one language. The question arises immediately whether the first two 
bases can be derived from the last. The answer is in the affirmative : If the observa- 
tions concerning metathesis of laryngeal in the zero grade (cf. this volume p. 192) 
apply to all combinations of resonant and semivowel with laryngeal, *gnX- would be 
the preconsonantal zero grade form of all three bases listed. What we find in Sanskrit 
and in Tocharian would then be wrong restitutions of a full grade based exclusively 
on the zero-grade form. Gk. ysvug, then, need not be derived from *gXenus, but can 
be *genXus, in which case the -e-vocalism of the attested Greek form could not be 
used as an argument against positing *0 as the laryngeal involved. 

Much more troublesome is the Tocharian evidence. In view of A sam ‘wife’, a 
derivation of the -a- of sanwem from short *e seems precluded; lengthened grade 
seems impossible to justify. Palatalization eliminates an interpretation of -a- as *5 or 
*a; thus, only *e is left, and this *e can only be derived from *eE. Since the vocalic 
reflex of *E remains distinct from that of *A and *0 in Tocharian (cf. this volume 
p. 201), an Ablautsentgleisung introducing the wrong long vowel is particularily hard 
to understand. Thus the question arises again whether *E rather than *0 should be 
posited for our group of forms in spite of the failure of *E to turn up with h- re- 
flexes. 

We look for further evidence. 

We have seen that in Armenian -aw- is found when a laryngeal occurred after a 
resonant in peak position ( canawt \ alawfk 1 ), but not when the laryngeal itself formed 
the peak of a syllable ( hayr , tani). The Armenian term for ‘jaw’ is, as has been stated, 
cnawt. While the -t continues to be enigmatic, one will want to compare the Ar- 
menian form either with Gk. yvaGog or with Lith. zandas. cnawt could indeed be 
from *cunawt, with -o- grade as in the Lithuanian form, but then we would have 
-aw- for laryngeal in peak position. However, could -naw- (or rather *-unaw- or 
*-inaw- which must be the immediate source of -naw-) be a reflex of *nXl 

-naw- recurs in another form of fairly clear origin, cnawl ‘parent’. Rather than try 
to find here a *-tl- noun, as proposed by Meillet {Esq., 32, following a suggestion of 
S. Bugge), it is simplest to segment cnawl as cnaw- + -l, participial suffixfound,e.g.,in 
bero-l ‘carrying’, cnaw- must be derived from a form of *genE-, and apparently it is 
most reasonable to assume that *cinaw-C- (< *cenew-l) represents a zero grade for- 
mation. If so, then cnaw- in cnawt most likely is to be interpreted in the same manner, 
and the combined evidence of Arm. cnawt and Toch. A sanwem points toward a base 
*genE- for ‘jaw’. 

Additional evidence comes from Greek. The derivative yeveiov ‘chin’ is said to 
have full grade of the stem-final syllable (Frisk, GEW 1.298); rather than posit a form 
with two full-grade syllables, it seems simpler to take the second -e- as a reflex of *E 
as in forms like ysverfip: Skt. janitd. 

Conflicting testimony seems to come from Gk. yvaGog and yvaGpog. Here, how- 
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ever, it remains to be said that the vocalization pattern *nX rather than *nX seems 
highly irregular, so that the forms certainly need further study. 

The evidence that can be offered is obviously scant. Still, when we see that a certain 
derivative from *genO- ( *gneO -) shows the configuration -anaw- in Arm. canaxvf and 
a certain derivative from *genE- the configuration -naw- in Arm. cnawl, then it seems 
better to posit for cnawt a base *genE- and not *genO-, the more so as Tocharian and 
Greek data seem to favor this solution. 

Is there any support for our postulated *E to be obtained from other forms of the 
group under discussion? 

Beside psya we find in Greek a derived noun peyeGoq ‘greatness’. E. Schwyzer 
( Griechische Grammatik 1.255) believes that this form resulted from vowel assimi- 
lation, so that psyaGoq (attested since Herodotus) would actually be the older form. 
The paradigm of psyaq seems to be based on the nominative-accusative neuter (cf. Hj. 
Frisk, GEW 2.190); is it really a satisfactory explanation to consider the -a of Greek 
the zero grade of the -a found in Skt. maha -: what proof is there that Skt. -a is PIE a 
(eA)1 Could not Gk. -a, Skt. -i be a suffix rather than part of the stem, which would 
mean that a connection with collective *-A would seem possible? One reason why 
such a suggestion should not be rejected outright is the peculiar fact that the Tocharian 
B word for ‘much’, when inflected, is treated as a plural (collective) : maka, genitive 
makats. If these forms are related to Gk. peya, etc., they assure the presence of the 
collective suffix at least for Tocharian; whether this is enough to postulate a proto- 
form *megE-A for Gk. psya has to be left open. 

The strongest support for * O as the conditioning factor for the Indo-Iranian aspira- 
tion derives from the fact that Lat. ego, Gk. £ycb appear to be in an ablaut relationship 
of the stem with Skt. aham (cf. Hoenigswald p. 95). If this were certain, all arguments 
in favor of *E would lose significance. However, a form like Latin ego can hardly be 
anything but more recent than the time when ablaut was a live phenomenon: a re- 
constructed form *EegeO, with two full grades, has the appearance of a later develop- 
ment and can well owe its *-6 to the same ending in verb forms (cf. Walde-Hofmann, 
LEW 3 1.395 for literature). 

All points considered, we have to note that there is no conclusive evidence for * O 
as the factor conditioning the Indo-Iranian aspiration. A number of arguments seem 
to let us favor positing *E instead; again, however, the evidence is scant, and the fact 
that a laryngeal not rendered by h- in Anatolian (and Armenian) should have caused 
aspiration elsewhere remains perturbing. 

4.2.2. The Armenian parallels to the forms listed at the beginning of 4.2 show a 
curious contrast: On the one hand, mec ‘great’ and cnawt ‘jaw’ contain the normal 
reflex of PIE g. On the other, es ‘I’ and dustr ‘daughter’ show what would be the 
regular development from PIE k\ to these two forms, asem ‘I say’ (: Lat. aid) can be 
added. 

If our analysis of cnawt is correct, then the form underlying the Armenian word 
would not have had a laryngeal adjacent to *g; consequently no change due to a 
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laryngeal could have been effected. As for mec, the possibility cannot be ruled out 
that the laryngeal was lost without a trace before a following vowel (witness the -a- 
stem of the instrumental mecaw), as seems to have happened to the reflex of *A in 
kalin ‘acorn’ : Gk. P&kavo<;. 

For es, Meillet has proposed that -5 in lieu of expected -c was due to the generaliza- 
tion of a preconsonantal variant (Esq., 37, 57). In the case of asem, such an explanation 
is faced with greater difficulties, although the postulated athematic forms have a 
parallel in Gk. fj (cf. Meillet, MSL 7.164; M. Maksoudiantz, MSL 17.356); the 
expected -c is found in arac ‘proverb’ (the synonymous arak remains apart). 

Since the explanations offered by Meillet for es and asem cannot be disproved, we 
have to conclude that there is no clear evidence for a special reflex of the cluster *gX 
in Armenian. 

4.2.3. No such evidence is provided by the word dustr ‘daughter’ either. 

This form corresponds exactly, once the developments referred to in 3.2.2 are taken 
into account, to Av. dugddar-, OHG tohtar, Lith. dukte, that is, to forms without the 
reflex of vocalized laryngeal as found in Gk. 0uydTT|p, Skt. duhitd, Toch. B tkacer. 
The absence of a laryngeal reflex in Armenian can be demonstrated to be a very old 
phenomenon: 

In this word, Arm. t corresponds to PIE t. This happens only in one position: 
after Arm. s, regardless of whether it represents PIE s or PIE k (cf. astl ‘star’ : erastank ' 
‘buttocks’). In all other positions, even after Proto-Armenian spirants developed 
from Proto-Indo-European voiceless stops and after the -w- reflex of laryngeals, the 
results of the shift of PIE t are found (cf. ewt'n ‘seven’, canawt ‘ ‘known’). We have to 
conclude that at the time of the Proto-Armenian soundshift a spirant (or perhaps an 
affricate) preceded immediately the *t now reflected by -t- in dustr. This means that 
either dustr continues a form without a laryngeal, or a laryngeal reflex had been lost 
by this time. 

Is the second alternative possible? In a paper whose main thesis has to be rejected, 
L. Deroy has suggested (Innsbrucker Beitrage, Sonderheft 15, p. 160) that the word 
for ‘daughter’ owes its ‘a 2 ’ to other kinship terms, notably the word for ‘father’. This 
assumption takes care of a difficult problem : Greek shows the reflex of an a-coloring 
laryngeal, but *A is the only laryngeal which cannot possibly have been the cause of 
the aspiration found in Indo-Iranian. If we mark, for the moment, this aspirating 
laryngeal with an *H, we find : Av. dugadar and Skt. duhitd both derive from a base 
(zero grade) *dhugH-, but in Sanskrit this base is extended by an *A extracted from 
pitd. The same extension is found in Greek and Tocharian. Armenian dustr must be 
derived from unextended *dhugHter. The question immediately arises: Why was 
*H in peak position not vocalized? 

We have a reflex of *-A- in hayr, bay, arari; we have a reflex of *-0- in tam, keam, 
arawr (cf. 1.2); but we do not have a reflex of *-E-. On the contrary, we have one 
rather good case indicating that there was no peak reflex of *-E-, viz., anjn, and two 
more examples (-and, armukn\ cf. 3.2.4) may be interpreted in the same way. -d in 
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-and is the development from the post-resonant allophone of *9 (< PIE t), not of the 
intervocalic variant; this again indicates an early loss of the laryngeal reflex, as in 
dustr. 

Everything seems to point in one direction: What has been written -H- in the above 
reconstructions, is to be identified as *-E-, and the earlier arguments in favor of *E 
and not of *0 as the laryngeal causing aspiration in Indo-Iranian find new support. 
Is there any further evidence that would support the proposed reconstruction with 
*-E- for the word for ‘daughter’? 

The only languages known to preserve vocalic reflexes for *E different from those 
for *A and *0 are Armenian, Greek, and Tocharian. Gk. 0uydxr|p does not provide 
any new information; neither does Toch. B tkacer. However, a strange discrepancy 
between Tocharian A and B deserves our interest: the A form for ‘daughter’ is 
ckacar, not *tkacar as one would expect considering the B word. A ck- is explained by 
A. J. van Windekens ( Lexique etymologique 140) as due to assimilation. This is of 
course a possibility; however, we must not overlook the fact that A ck is also the 
outcome of the palatalization of a sequence *tk (cf. A ratak ‘army’, pi. racki). This 
ck (= t y k) has to be viewed as resulting from a reshaping of a sequence *tk y . If the 
word for ‘daughter’ originally was *dhugEter, this would be regularly reflected by 
*tak y at y er in what we might call Proto-Tocharian. After the intrusion of -a- from the 
words for ‘father’ and ‘mother’, the form became *tak y at y er; in A this became, 
through an intermediate form *tk y at y ar, t y kat y ar (spelled ckacar ). To be sure, this is 
only an alternative to the suggestion of Van Windekens ; but in our context it certainly 
deserves our attention. 

4.2.4. With a small group of forms only being characterized by the feature of 
specifically Indo-Iranian aspiration (to our list, Gk. sSva/SeSvct, OE weotuma ‘dowry; 
price paid for the bride’ : Skt. vadhti- ‘bride’ may be added), it is not really surprising 
that we should be unable to determine with certainty the nature of the laryngeal 
involved. What can be said in summing up our evidence, is that it seems most likely 
that the phenomenon was caused by the influence upon a preceding voiced stop of the 
neutral laryngeal *E. 

In view of the internal inconsistencies found within the set of Armenian forms 
paralleling this group, it remains uncertain whether Arm. s represents a special reflex 
of *gE, or whether it is merely the result of an assimilation of *g to a voiceless con- 
sonant following it after the loss of the reflex of *E. Armenian then cannot be said 
for certain to offer a parallel to the Indo-Iranian aspiration or the Hittite consonant 
lengthening as found in uqqa ‘I’, mekkis ‘much’ (note the earlier discussion, which 
arrived at somewhat different results, on p. 251 of the Proceedings of the Oslo con- 
gress). 

4.3. E. P. Hamp proposes (this volume p. 135) to derive j- in Arm.y'ez ‘you’ from a 
combination of voiceless laryngeal and *y, and ;- from voiced laryngeal plus *y; the 
latter proposal agrees of course with that of Minshall. Minshall, in turn, accepts 
Meillet’s suggestion (MSL 25.1920.251; not repeated in Esquisse 2 ) that j- instead of 
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/- might be due to the assimilative influence of -z in jez of the dative, accusative, and 
locative. 

As for jez, it must under no circumstances be overlooked that je- in Armenian 
occurs only in the oblique cases, that is, in those cases which as far as our reconstruc- 
tion tells us were not derived from a y- stem, but from a w- stem of the pronoun (for 
the moment we disregard the question of initial laryngeals). It is therefore more likely 
that Arm. je- in no way reflects *ye- or *Xye-, not even indirectly, but that je- is to 
be connected with *we or *Xwe-. To derive it regularly from one of these sources 
seems impossible, but it is conceivable that a regular form *gez was changed by 
assimilation to jez. 

The connection between fanam T try’ and Gk. £fjA.oq seems extremely tenuous 
formally. This leaves only fur ‘water’ (: Lith. jitres ‘sea \jaurus ‘swampy’) as a possible 
attestation of a development Arm. f- < *Xy-. Two questions arise : 

Can it be proved that the words for ‘water’ derive from *XyeXwr and not from 
*yeXwrl Is there evidence to show that *y- did not yield /-? 

The first question seems to require an answer in the negative. As for the second, 
a more detailed argument is required : 

Among the inherited kinship terms in Armenian is the word ner or ner ‘brother’s 
wife; co-wife’. The vocalism need not concern us here. What matters, is the 
material before the vowel: ner must be explained as a development from *iner; this in 
turn represents older *ener-. If our derivation is correct (and in view of Gk. elvaxepeg 
we seem to have no other choice), it follows that we have to assume a development 
*y > * 0 -. 

It matters relatively little whether we set up our chain of developments posited as 
done just now, viz., as *yen- > *en- > *in-, or whether we prefer to view the loss of 
*y- as a special development before *i-, which would mean that we assumed a chain 
*yen- > *yin- > *in- \ even in the latter case, it would be quite unthinkable that loss 
before *i- would have happened to an affricate [dz] or [dy]. 

If ]- then in all likelihood is not the normal development from *y-, does it follow 
that it represents a development from *Xy- different from the development c noted in 
3.2.2? 

Since fur appears to be an isolated case, a special and quite different explanation 
may be proposed : Forms like sterf ‘sterile’ : Gk. oxeipa and anurf ‘dream’ : Gk. 
ovsipov (cf. Meillet, Esq., 52) show clearly that after -r-, *y is reflected by The 
antonym of fur ‘water’ is hur ‘fire’. Could it be that f- arose in a close phrase hur furl 

It seems that we do not have evidence that would require us to set up different 
reflexes for *Xy depending on whether the laryngeal involved was voiced or voiceless 
in Proto-Indo-European. 

5. In summing up, it may be stated that the consonantal reflexes of Proto-Indo- 
European laryngeals in Armenian are identical with a set of reflexes of PIE k (k w ) : 
Initially we find h- or 0-; in position after resonant and semivowel in (Proto-Indo- 
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European) peak position, -w- occurs before consonant, -k c in secondary final. With 
a following *w, *X combines, at least in initial position, to yield k c \ with *y the out- 
come apparently is c. No special reflex occurs after *e and *o; here long vowels are 
the only indication of the presence of a laryngeal in Proto-Indo-European (apart, 
of course, from vowel coloring affecting *e ). 

While due to the uncertainties that exist about the stability of h- no definite con- 
clusions as to the kind of laryngeal can be drawn from presence or absence of h-, 
there seems to be, in the vocalic reflexes, a clear contrast between the developments 
from *A and *0 on the one hand and from *E on the other - a situation which agrees 
with that found in Tocharian. A vocalic reflex of *E survives only in initial position; 
in the interior of forms, the loss seems to be a very old phenomenon antedating, so it 
appears, the great Proto-Armenian sound shift. 
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In this expose I propose to examine two problems of Balto-Slavic historical phonology 
which are of relevance to the laryngeal theory. They are first, the Balto-Slavic intona- 
tions as reflexes of laryngeals, and second, the problem of Proto-Baltic *6 beside *d. 


I 

Balto-Slavic belongs to that dialect area of Indo-European which shows a unitary 
reflex for both IE *o and IE *a (in traditional terms) ; *6 and *a were distinguished in 
Baltic, but fell together in Slavic. Hence the evidence of Balto-Slavic in the matter of 
distinguishing one laryngeal from another, i.e., by coloration imparted, is more 
limited than in, e.g., Italic, Greek, or Celtic. As in the case of pan-IE long i and u 
from i or w plus laryngeal, it is the vowel length alone which serves as indication of the 
previous presence of a laryngeal. 

It has been stated that “we may determine the presence of PIE laryngeals from the 
intonations in Balto-Slavic languages”. 1 This is not, strictly speaking, correct, and as 
a generalization without further specifications it is likely to be misleading. A more 
proper formulation, though still in general terms, would be that from the intonations 
attested in certain Baltic and Slavic languages we may determine the original existence 
in certain positions of long vowels in Balto-Slavic, whether or not the vocalic length 
has been preserved in the historical languages. But there is no direct and unmediated 
connexion between the laryngeals of IE and the intonations of Balto-Slavic. In, e.g., 
Lith. buti duoti deti we have a long vowel preserved, with acute; but in the supine 
buti{, or the 3 sg. fut. duds des we have long vowel with circumflex. 2 Both representa- 
tions are historically regular, and the treatment in the supine recurs in Slovene and 
Czech; for the purposes of the laryngeal theory we are justified only in assuming 
Balto-Slavic bases bu- do- de-, and the former presence of a laryngeal in these must be 
deduced from other sources or on purely structural grounds. 


1 W. P. Lehmann, Proto-Indo-European Phonology 31 (Austin, 1952). Compare A. Martinet, 
Phonetica 1.24 (1957) for a similar statement. 

2 N. van Wijk, Die baltischen und slavischen Akzent- und Intonationssysteme 2 136-7 (’s-Gravenhage, 
1958). 
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The unique and characteristic feature of Balto-Slavic, however, is that an IE or 
perhaps early Proto-Balto-Slavic sequence ERa (including iRa uRa < IE [RH]) before 
stop or resonant yielded tautosyllabic long diphthongal sequences ER. The long 
vowel of these sequences was subsequently shortened, but the original length is re- 
flected by an acute accent as opposed to the circumflex on original short diphthongs. 
It is the former presence of these long vocalic nuclei, ER from IE ERH plus C, 
which is attested by acute accent. But the intonability of these long nuclei is on 
exactly the same footing as that of the other simple long vowels of the system, lead u. 
Thus the result of an IE sequence EHR will be likewise ER, though such cases are 
rather rare in Balto-Slavic. The original position of the laryngeal is irrelevant; only 
the original (i.e. Balto-Slavic) quantity is significant in the appearance of the intonation. 

In the position before vowel, the laryngeal in an IE sequence ERH was lost without 
trace. On the other hand, the zero-grade counterpart RH before vowel resulted in 
iR uR before the vowel, with loss of the laryngeal, in other words, the same treatment 
as that of [R] before stop. 

A paper to be limited to 20 minutes is no place to attempt a theory of Balto-Slavic 
accentology. One is referred to the studies of Van Wijk, Stang, and Kurylowicz, 3 to 
mention only a few relatively recent, and more or less incompatible, treatments of the 
subject. The whole situation and the confusing variety of data must rank as perhaps 
the most complex problem in IE historical grammar. Simply as a rule of thumb, 
echoing Saussure and most recently Stang, we may say - largely on the basis of 
observation - that in primary nominal and verbal forms Balto-Slavic long vowels and 
diphthongs in the initial syllable of polysyllabic words will generally have an acute. 
Hence they may be adduced as evidence for a lost laryngeal; but - and this is signi- 
ficant - only insofar as it is a laryngeal which is responsible for the original long vowel. 

We may illustrate this with an example : ‘heart’ is acc. sg. Lith. sirdi, Latv. nom. sg. 
sirds, S.-Cr. srce. On the evidence of the acute intonation we may posit a Balto-Slavic 
*sird~, the zero-grade form of the consonant stem as attested in Old Lithuanian 
(Dauksa) forms. Lehmann (PIEP 31), evidently on the evidence of Balto-Slavic 
alone, then assumes a PIE full grade form *keXrd- for Gk. icfjp, Skt. hdrdi, etc. But 
we have evidence for the full grade long diphthong in Lith. serdis ‘marrow, heart of 
wood’ (acc. sirdi, Latv. serde) < *kerd-, and it would seem far more easily reconcil- 
able with the other comparative facts (Skt. oblique cases hrd-, Gk. xpafilq, Lat. cord-, 
Hitt, kard -) to assume an original paradigm with lengthened grade nom. sg., Baltic 
*Serd gen. *sirdes, with analogical extension of the long diphthong to *sirdes from 
*serd . 4 In the absence of corroborative data from other languages, Balto-Slavic 
quantity alone cannot be taken as indicating a laryngeal unless it can be shown con- 
clusively that no other origin for that quantity is possible. This view of the absence 
of direct connection between the laryngeal as such and the intonations of Balto- 

3 Van Wijk, above note 2; Stang, Slavonic accentuation (Oslo, 1957); Kurylowicz, V accentuation 
des langues indo-europeennes 2 (Krakow, 1958). 

4 So P. Skardzius, “Alte Wurzelnomina in Litauischen”, IF 62.162 (1956). 
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Slavic, maintained by Kurylowicz, has been recently upheld by V. V. Ivanov, 5 and 
seems the most likely yet offered. 

We may conclude that Balto-Slavic, in parallel fashion to the great majority of 
other Indo-European languages, furnishes by its intonations and quantities evidence 
for a laryngeal only there where the loss of that laryngeal resulted in a long vowel 
by compensatory lengthening. This group is unique, however, in the development of 
tautosyllabic long diphthongs from earlier sequences of short vowel plus resonant 
plus any laryngeal. Aside from its value in ascertaining the original presence of 
laryngeal in individual lexemes, this fact is not without interest in the general phonetic 
typology of laryngeal reflexes. In this connexion it is likewise worth considering the 
likelihood that this transformation took place within the dialectal period of Common 
Balto-Slavic, and thus that the laryngeals were conserved into the dialectal period in 
at least certain positions, with some sort of phonetic body. 6 

One must, however, insist on the fact that the intonations are hy no means unam- 
biguous in a great number of cases; they can be used effectively only as supporting 
evidence, never as conclusive evidence. On the one hand there are cases, due to accent 
shift or otherwise, which result in so-called “unhistorical” acute or circumflex accent; 
on the other hand the laryngeals are by no means the only source for long vowels 
with acute even in Proto-Balto-Slavic, which is one of those languages which has 
most widely innovated in the development of the intra-dialectal lengthened grade 
(Dehnstufe) formations. 


II 

It is generally recognized that the Proto-Baltic vowel system had both long 6 and 
long a, in contrast to Common Slavic - though perhaps not Proto-Slavic. 7 8 Reflexes 
of both are kept distinct in Letto-Lithuanian : Proto-Baltic 6 > Lith., Latv. uo; 
Proto-Baltic a > Lith. o, Latv. a. We need not go into the question of whether these 
reflect two sorts of IE 6, debated at an earlier period of IE studies. The simplest and 
clearest explanation of the two is, grosso modo, the position of Endzelins : (in pre- 
laryngeal formulation) Balt, a < IE a\ Baltic 5 < IE d and ou. To these we must add 
that Baltic a also represents: a) the lengthened grade of Baltic a (< IE o) in the nu- 
merous Dehnstufe categories formed within the Balto-Slavic and Baltic period, and b) 
the reflex of Baltic a from IE o before resonant plus laryngeal : oRH > aRa > aR. 
The same is characteristic of Slavic, where IE short o and a appear as o : oRa > aR, 
metathesized to Ra. s 

5 Vop. Slav. Jaz. 1957.2, p. 7, arguing against the position of A. Vaillant, “Le probleme des into- 
nations balto-slaves”, BSL 37.109-15 (1936). 

6 I would doubt, however, that this would be as late as van Wijk, op. cit. 126-7, seems to imply. 

7 J. Endzelins, Baku kalbn garsai ir fonnos 17-18; Lettische Grammatik 38-39. 

8 See R. Jakobson, “On Slavic diphthongs ending in a liquid”, Word 8. 306-10 (1952), where the 
formulation is aRo > aR. 
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In the very summary discussion of the two Baltic vowels in his Introduction, 
Meillet assumes Baltic a from IE apophonic 6 (alternating with e, Balt, e) and Balt, o 
from IE non-apophonic (‘isolated’) o 8 . This statement has given some grounds for the 
supposition that Baltic 6 should reflect IE ejo plus H 3 , the laryngeal viewed as o- 
coloring. Baltic 6 could thus in theory have considerable discriminatory value in 
laryngeal studies. As it turns out, this is in large part illusory. Meillet was quite 
correct in his observation that Baltic a is the normal apophonic counterpart of e. 
But it is nonetheless true that we have a fair number of isolated cases of Baltic o 
in apophony with e. 

From the items I have listed in the appendix, which is only a sampling and not 
meant to be anything like exhaustive, it would seem clear that Baltic 6 may reflect any 
of several possibilities. In particular: 

1. IE lengthened grade (Dehnstufe) 6 , either lengthened apophonic o 10 or leng- 
thened non-apophonic (initial) o- <H 3 e-. u 

2. IE ejo followed by o-coloring laryngeal, either with 12 or without 13 evidence for 
labialization. 

A certain number of the forms presented give the appearance of being specifically 
Baltic lengthened grade formations, and not directly inherited from Indo-European 
or even common Balto-Slavic. Such are in particular the verbs fasti, duobti, guosti, 
tuokti, and the nominal forms kudlas, uodas\ nuogas is Balto-Slavic, but not Indo- 
European. 

Now we know that in a good many properly Baltic morphological categories, 
such as the -e- pret. or the deverbative nouns in -e, there existed an apophonic situa- 
tion Baltic e : a = a : a; the situation has been described in detail by Kurylowicz, 
Apophonie 294ff. The process is one where the lengthening of Baltic a yielded Baltic a, 
and was thus identified with the reflex of ‘late’ IE a. This phenomenon is widespread 
in the Baltic languages, and must have enjoyed a high degree of productivity. 

On the other hand the apophonic phenomena involving Baltic 6 are very limited 
in extent, and not a characteristic derivational mark of any particular formal category. 
They are residual. 

It seems to me that this situation can best be accounted for by the assumption of an 
early Proto-Baltic derivational system 

e > o 


e 


o 


9 A. Meillet, Introduction 9 , 103-4. 

10 See appendix, sections 1 and 5. 

11 See appendix, section 4. 

12 See appendix, section 3. 

13 See appendix, section 2. 
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existing before the passage of short o to a, and that it is traces of this system which we 
have preserved in these residual apophonic forms. 

The passage of o to a however brought about a new derivational system of vocalic 
alternations : 

e » a 


e ► a 

whence the new lengthened grade a ousted the older o as the productive Dehnstufe 
mark, though in origin it was only the reflex of IE a < eA. 

The position of the Baltic long diphthongs in this matter may also have operated 
as a catalytic factor in the substitution of the second apophonic scheme for the first. 
For the reflex of IE oRH was Balt. aR, as we have stated. The alternative is to assume 
that a sequence oRd was preserved as a dissyllabic nucleus until the passage of o to a, 
and that it was the nucleus aR3 which gave directly aR. 

I should like to point out finally that the cases of alternation of Baltic 6 and au, 
to a certain extent repeated outside Baltic, seem to me particularly worthwhile exa- 
mining in the context of recent developments in laryngeal theory. Compare the 
examples under section 3 of the appendix, such as Lith. uostas : Lat. ostium but Skt. 
o$(ha-. It may be that these can provide additional testimony relative to the assumed 
labial component of the third laryngeal, and in particular may afford independent 
testimony for the possible distinction of a labialized and nonlabialized laryngeal, 
both with o-coloring effect. The problem of IE *5g- and *aug- ‘grow’, in the second 
example of section 3, raises certain problems of morphophonemics in root shapes, 
somewhat analogous to Gk. xpaCpa : xpc&pa, as pointed out by Cowgill in his paper 
on Greek. On the other hand, it is possible that the greater number of these forms in 
Lithuanian simply reflect the development of a new alternation au : no parallel to 
that of ai : ie, as Kurylowicz has kindly suggested to me. 

APPENDIX 

1. Baltic 6 in morphological categories (corresponding to IE lengthened 5, not e 
plus H 3 or the like) : 

(Forms are Lith. unless otherwise marked) 

infinitives in -uoti (< o-stem nouns with secondary lengthening); 
adjectives in -uotas (as above, raguotas ‘horned’ = OCS rogatb, 

Gk.-coxoq: Sivcoxoi;, Myc. qe-qi-no-to PY Ta 642); 
nom. sg. of «-stems in -( m)uo < -(m)d(n), and cf. -uo < - o(r ) (sesud) 

in ablaut with -e < -e(r) (dukte), as well as the isolated 
nouns suo ‘dog’, Latv. giiovs ‘cow’; 
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various case forms of o-stem nouns; 

the only case where uo in a morphological category may reflect IE 6 < PIE e/o 
plus H is the first sg. -u, reflex, -uo-s. 

2. Baltic o < IE e/oH 3 : 

puota ‘banquet’ : Lat. potus Gk. 7tcbv© 

duoti ‘give’ : Gk. SiScopi etc. 

juosti ‘gird’ : Gk. £6vvopt 

puolu ‘I fall’ : Arm. p c ul ‘fall (n.)’ pHanim ‘fall (v.)’ < *p(h)olo- : OHG 

fallan 

(?) pudsti ‘decorate’ : Goth, fagrs ‘fitting’, OE fseger ‘fair’ 

(?) luotas ‘boat’ : OCS IatbVb ‘pot’ ; acute is suggested by Slov. latva, Cz. 

(hollowed log) latka 

duona ‘bread’ : Skt. dhcindh ‘grain’ (further to Hitt. NINDA dannasl ) 

3. Baltic 6 beside cognate au (Baltic and outside): 

iiostas ‘rivermouth; harbor’ : Lat. ostium os; I.-lr. as-; OPruss. austo ‘mouth’ 

OCS usta Skt. ostha- 

uoga ‘berry’ : OCS ( j)agoda ‘berry’ : IE *og- ‘grow’ (Pokorny) ; cf. IE *aug- ‘grow’ 
guotas ‘herd’ : gauja ‘troop’: Gk. Pookco porrip Pcbxoip 

duobl ‘pit’ duobti ‘hollow out’ : dauba ‘gully’, OPruss. padaubis ‘valley’ ; further to 

Goth, diups ‘deep’ with ejoul 

4. Baltic 5 beside (apparently) non-apophonic o in IE: 
uosti iiodziu ‘smell of’ : Lat. odor Gk. oScoSa 

uosis ‘ashtree’ : Lat. ornus < *osi-no - ; Gk. &xep-co(<; < *dsi-‘i 

uolektis ‘ell’ (Latv. uolekts ) : alkune ‘elbow’ OCS lakbtb, S.-Cr. lakat, Lat. ulna 

< *olena, Gk. cbksvri 

(with the initial 5s- 51- of the last two may be compared also Lat. umerus 
< *omeso-, Goth, ams Skt. amsa- < *omso-, but Gk. c&pog < *omso-) 

5. Baltic o beside IE e/o : 

kuolas ‘pile, stake’ : OCS koh ‘id.’, Lith. kalti ‘hammer’, Russ, koldt'; B.-Sl. root 
*koh, IE kelH- in Lat. -cello. 

skuokc (interject. — Germ, hops, hopp ) kuokine ‘evening dancing’ : 

OCS skokb skoZiti ‘jump’ 

B.-Sl. root *skok-, IE *skek- in OIr. subj. scess- to scochid ‘jumps’ 
nuogas ‘naked’ (Latv. nuogs ) : OCS nagb Russ, nagoj 

B.-Sl. root *ndg-, IE *neg w - in Hitt, nekumanz 
uodas ‘gnat’ (Latv. adds) : B.-Sl. *ed-, Lith. esti ‘eat’ 
suodziai ‘soot’ : B.-Sl. *sed-, sesti ‘sit’ 
rtiozas ‘*cut’ : rezti ‘cut’, OCS rezati, Gk. (p)pfiyvupi 
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sluogas ‘load’ : slegti ‘weigh heavily on’ (etym.?) 

Latv. buoksts ‘pedlar’ : begti Latv. begt, OCS begg ‘run’ 

guosti guodii ‘comfort, pity’ reflex, ‘lament, complain’ : gedeti gedii ‘lament, mourn 

the dead’ (new etym.) 

tuokti ‘marry (of a woman)’ : teketi teku ‘run’ iiz vyro teketi ‘marry (of a woman)’ 

(= Russ, itti zamuz) 

nuoma Latv. nuoma ‘lease’ : Gk. vspco Goth, niman ; cf. Gk. vcopdra < *ndma 
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1. It is amply clear that in IE there were phonemes, in a number exceeding one, whose 
later reflexes are most clearly to be seen in 

a) certain phonemes of the languages of the Anatolian group (e.g. Hittite h); 

b) certain complex correspondences (e.g. IE schwa, Greek £ vs. rough breathing, 
vowel length and the voiceless aspirates in Indie, the Germanic Verscharfung) ; 

c) certain subtle relational entities by the introduction of which our statement of 
the underlying phonemic and morphophonemic sets and functions become greatly 
simplified (e.g. *-A in the a-stems). 

Point (c) is of course the general case, of which (a) and (b) are the most transparent 
instances. 

The greater part of this paper has to do with phenomena analogous to that men- 
tioned under (a) above. 

2. The question then remains: How many laryngeals are we to assume? The alter- 
native to this question is the less likely, but, for the cases here in point, structurally 
indifferent consideration: What componential clusters were possible in addition 
to the basic units? 

Lehmann, Sturtevant, and Crossland 1 give us a sampling of the answers that have 
been proposed; Lehmann, 2 following Sapir assumes four: /x y h?/. 

After the work of recent years in Anatolian philology and linguistics, it is impossible 
to deny the attestation, e.g., in Cuneiform Hittite, of reflexes of what we may call 
/x/ and /y/. 3 

1 Proto-Indo-European Phonology (Austin, 1952); The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals (Baltimore, 1942); 
“A Reconsideration of the Hittite Evidence . . .”, TPS, 1951, 88-130. 

2 PIEP, section 12.8. 

3 It is simplest, throughout the rest of the discussion, to follow Lehmann’s symbols for the separate 
laryngeals, regardless of whose doctrine is referred to in details. For reasons of convenience, it would 
be useful if scholars could agree in some measure on the symbols to be used for discussion of the 
laryngeals. Following in general Lehmann ( PIEP , fn. 1, pp. 7-8) and Sturtevant (IHL sec. 12) I 
propose to use the following cover symbols: 

X any laryngeal Q an o-colouring laryngeal 

H any voiceless laryngeal H a laryngeal retained in Hittite 

E a non-a-colouring laryngeal Z a laryngeal not retained in Hittite 

A an a-colouring laryngeal 
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Apart from well known, but more intricate, considerations based on comparison 
from several IE dialects, Hittite further seems to provide evidence of a less direct 
sort for the recovery of */?/ in a pair such as eszi ‘est’ : asanzi ‘sunt’. 4 

More recently, Martinet ( Word 9, 253-67, 1953) has taken up very persuasively 
the argument for an o-coloring laryngeal, which he would add to the list. I have 
tried ( Word 11, 399-403, 1945) to credit this behavior to /y/, which might thereby be 
better labelled /y w /. 

Still more recently, 5 Martinet has proposed two matching sets totalling ten entities. 
This proposal seems to follow notions of pattern symmetry more than straight re- 
covery of phonemic correspondences. 

For the present, therefore, the question as to the number of laryngeals may be 
restated : Are we or are we not forced to assume */h/? 

3. The purpose of the present paper is to introduce evidence from Albanian to show: 

a) that we cannot attempt to avoid the assumption of *h, which is preserved to the 
present day in Albanian, 6 and 

b) the reflexes of laryngeals in Albanian so far as I have been able to formulate 
them on the basis of etymologies which I now find acceptable. 

From the material offered below several advantages are gained: 

1. Satisfactory etymologies are reached for forms that had previously been explained 
either unsatisfactorily or not at all. 

2. For a language as problematical as Albanian, a not inconsiderable number of clear 
cases can be adduced. 

3. Most of the forms involved belong to the most common “basic” portion of 
Albanian vocabulary. 

4. A sizeable portion of IE (IH) phonology is greatly strengthened at the same time 
that a less well-attested area is buttressed. 

5. Further refinements become possible, as a consequence, in determining the char- 
acter of laryngeals in instances otherwise left ambiguous. 

6. Certain long-range implications, alluded to below, emerge. 

4. The Albanian evidence for the laryngeals. Albanian forms must be used with 
caution, since there are several sources of difficulty in dealing with them: Normal 
phonological change sometimes momentarily conceals a perfectly straightforward ety- 
mology (ftet < Lat. ueritdtem via loss of final syllable, pretonic syncope, loss of 
medial r in triconsonantal clusters, voiced-voiceless assimilation in clusters, regular 
representation by -tet- of Lat. -tas, -tatis whether by umlaut or by suffix-substitution; 
cf. fqin < Lat. uicinum)\ under such conditions, troublesome ambiguity may fre- 

4 See my Addendum to Crossland’s article, TPS, 1952, 110-13, and also PIEP, section 3.6G. 

5 Proceedings of the VIII International Congress of Linguists (Oslo, 1958), 36-43. 

6 This point has been briefly made by me in print in Studies Presented to Joshua Whatmough (The 
Hague, 1957), 88, and references there cited. 
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quently be expected. Thorough descriptive work of individual dialects on a scientific 
basis is painfully lacking; consequently the grammatical literature abounds in forms 
eclectically lifted from sundry and often unspecified sources. I avoid this difficulty 
by citing forms so far as I can from the Calabrian-Albanian dialect of Vaccarizzo 
Albanese (Prov. Cosenza) and from the Greek Albanian dialect of Sophiko (Corin- 
thia), which I know at first-hand; most other forms cited I have heard from Albanian 
informants whose dialects I can control ; I accept book-forms as a last resort, and only 
from sources which I consider dependable. 

Much work of value lies scattered and little-read in numerous isolated articles and 
monographs in an annoyingly broad range of journals. Some points have received 
a wide variety of interpretations, and in some cases one interpretation has been 
transmitted in the standard works to the exclusion of others long after its time. In 
this fashion the better known books sometimes fail to reflect accurately the state of 
knowledge in this field. I hope at some future date, on the basis of my collections, to 
present a unified and sifted account of the comparative and historical grammar of 
Albanian. 

4.1. *h. This phoneme has been posited mainly to account for a- vocalism where no 
h{K) occurs in Hittite and for certain associated voiceless aspirates in Indo-Iranian. 
Up to the present it has appeared to be lost as a separate phoneme, particularly in 
position between juncture and syllabic, in all attested languages. Evidence: */# h/ 
before syllabic (when stressed in Proto-Alb. time) > Alb. /# h/, Vaccarizzo /#y/, 
Greek Albanian enclaves /#x/ (or /#h/). 7 

4.1.1. Vaccarizzo /yap-/, Sophiko /hap-/, Alb. hap ‘open’ : Hittite apa ‘afterwards’, 
‘again, back’ ; Hieroglyphic Hittite apan{a) ‘back, again’, Lycian eph ; Skt. apa ‘away, 
forth’; Greek &no, Lat. ab ‘from’; Greek ‘backwards, back again’; Lat. absque 
‘without’. On the basis of the non-Albanian forms Sturtevant 8 reconstructs IH *hep-. 
This fits the Albanian evidence perfectly (Proto-Albanian *hapo :), and is preferable to 
Meyer, 9 who remarks “wohl *skep ‘spalten’.” In Alb. prape, Vaccarizzo /prap-/ 
‘back, behind’, it appears we have *per-j*prV- plus *hap-\ in that case *h seems to be 
subsequently lost after /+/, or else after close juncture. 

4.1.2a. Vaccarizzo /yin/, Sophiko /hiin/, imperative sg. /hira/, Geg hyj ‘I enter’: 

7 Except for allophones of Vaccarizzo /ae/, virtually identical dialects are spoken in the villages of 
Santa Sofia d’Epiro (native name /sonsofiya/), San Demetrio Corone (/sanmiter/), Macchia (/mate/), 
which was the 19th century poet Girolamo De Rada’s home village, San Cosmo Albanese (/strigdr/), 
and Giorgio Albanese (/rnbuzat/); all these villages lie along the same mountain slope forming the 
south wall of the valley of the River Crati, to the north of the rugged Sila Grande and between the 
towns of Bisignano and Corigliano Calabro. For Greek Albanian, I illustrate throughout from the 
dialect of Sophiko (Corinthia), which is the most conservative dialect known to me for Proto-Tosk 
vowel length. Doubtless through Hellenization, the prenasalized and voiced stops are often inter- 
changed medially and are never distinguished initially in Sophikb. 

8 A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language 2 , vol. 1 (New Haven, 1951) (hereafter abbreviated 
HG), § 76. 

9 Etymologisches Worterbuch der albanesisclien Sprache (Strassburg, 1891). 
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Hittite u-, we-, wa- ‘hither’, awan (an adverb used with other location forms; ‘apart’?); 
Skt. ava ‘off’, Avest. avd /aua/ ‘hinzu, hinan’ ; Slavic u-, O. Pruss. au-. Lat. au- ‘away’, 
OIr. 6, ua, Welsh o ‘from’; prefix *h{V)wV- in Alb. v-des ‘die’, Geg f-toft, Tosk f- 
tohete ‘cold’, Vacc. /ftoyet/. On the basis of the non-Albanian forms Sturtevant {HG 
§ 76) reconstructs IH *hew-. The ancestor for our form would be Proto-Albanian 
*hunyo\ ‘I enter’, *huni : t ‘he enters’, or *hu:n-; Meyer gives no etymology. This 
could be analyzed as *hw- plus the very common verbal suffix *-ny-/-ni- which has 
been productive throughout the history of Albanian; cf. Vaccarizzo /Man/, Castroregio 
/klan/, Geg qaj (Proto-Albanian *klaw-nyo :) : Barile 10 /kla/, Greek Kkatco ‘I weep’. 
On the other hand, if the Hittite awan has old *-«, and not an old case-ending, it is 
also possible to divide the Albanian form *hwn- plus the inherited (and productive) 
verbal suffix *-y-/-F- ; cf. Vaccarizzo /klas/ ‘I insert’, /klet/ ‘he inserts’ < Proto- 
Albanian *kVlat-yo : *kVlat-i:t. One might also wonder whether we have here a 
refashioned trace of the form found in Hittite unnai ‘drives hither’. 

4.1.2b. Geg hut ‘empty’, Tosk hutonj ‘gape, daze’, and allied forms. 

Jokl, in Studien zur albanesischen Etymologie und Wortbildung (Wien 1911), p. 31, 
has already resourcefully connected this word with Greek amaq, aiioioq (Doric for 
TrpjCTiog) ‘empty, useless’, Gothic aupeis, OHG odi ‘empty’; see further Boisacq 4 104 
and 1099. These forms, in turn, are assumed to be related to the base seen above in 
Skt. ava, Lat. au-, Slavic u-, etc. On the Albanian form, Jokl remarks (p. 32): “Das 
anlautende h ist unorganisch.” Instead, we find now that this h- is just what we would 
expect, and the association already made by Jokl neatly confirms the status and re- 
construction of the forms just dealt with in 4.1.2a. 

Thus we have Proto-Albanian *hutVs < *hwt-, perhaps *hwtds, with zero-grade 
of *hew-. 

4.1.3a. Vaccarizzo /y//, Sophiko /hii/, def. /hiri/ or /hiit/, Geg hi, def. hini, Tosk 
hi, def. hiri ‘ashes’ : Hittite ari ‘is hot’, an ‘hot’, Greek aiGog ‘heat’, Skt. edhas ‘fire- 
wood’, indhanam ‘das Anziinden’, perhaps Arm. ayrem ‘I burn’ (which has been 
related to Av. atar- ‘fire’). 

On the basis of the non-Albanian forms Sturtevant {HG § 76), by analyzing ari 
< *aya-ri, reconstructs IH *hey-. The Albanian form has always been a vexing riddle, 11 
but may now be compared with the Skt. form with the verbal n- infix cited above, and 
may be reconstructed as *hyd c Vno- > *hiVn- (by intervocalic loss of voiced stops 
and loss of final syllables) > Early Alb. *hi:ni (def.). The proximate final nasal 
gives Geg nasalization, regularly converted to length in Tosk; the intervocalic 
nasal gives Tosk -r-. The entire development is thus quite regular, although it must 
be pointed out that on the basis of my present theory that loss of intervocalic ob- 
struents produced Early Albanian length, I would expect this length to be preserved in 

10 Castroregio is a village north of the River Crati; I have heard one informant from that town. 
Barile is a village north of Potenza; I have spent about four days in Barile. I have recorded similar 
forms elsewhere in Italy and Greece. 

11 See Tagliavini, Ualbanese di Dalmazia (Firenze, 1937), p. 132, s.v. i. 
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Sophiko def. /hiri/. On the other hand, there are analogues whereby the Sophiko 
vocalism could have been shortened by analogy. 

4.1.3b. Geg ( h)idhune , Tosk hidhur, Geg ( h)idhite , Tosk hidhete ‘bitter’; hith 
‘nettle’, Sophiko /hii0/, pi. /hiiGe/, Geg hith, (with diminutive suffix) hidhes, Barile hidza. 

These forms are not attested, to my knowledge, in Vaccarizzo, though Meyer 
(p. 152) cites a Calabrian yiO, and Acquaformosa has yjOi. They have all been related 
by Jokl (see Tagliavini p. 136, s.v. iO, p. 134, s.v. ilum, and Pokorny JEW 12) to Skt. 
inddhe ‘entziindet’, though he was obliged to consider the h- “inorganic.” It is true 
that h- is lost in some dialects of Albanian; dialect mixture also produces anomalous 
distributions. But note in Dushmani h[0a/0[0a (: *f{0a ; cf. hi ‘ashes’ beside // 
‘lessive’, which is supposedly identical in origin) ‘nettle’, yet idt ‘bitterly’. 

From earlier times we find a similar picture. Bogdan (Cuneus proph.) writes 
hundete ‘nose (plural in form)’, Hyji ‘God’, te hijnjene ‘that they were to enter’, 
ndihme ‘help’, but aqa i idhune ‘so bitter’. And for S. Marzano in Italy, near Taranto, 
which preserves old h-, Meyer (ZRP 1891, 546 ff.) gives idre ‘amaro’; my own field 
notes from S. Marzano agree in showing /iddra/. Kristoforidhi (p. 131), for the 
various forms glossed 7UKpo<; and JUKpaivco, lists Tosk forms with h- and Geg forms 
without h- throughout, whereas (p. 478) for p KviSq, forms are listed from Scutari, 
Kruja, Elbasan, Permet, Korga, and Tirana, all with h-. 

This attempt to disregard an h- when convenient will be seen to have marred several 
otherwise sound Albanian etymologies; see most recently in this etymological tra- 
dition W. Cimochowski, Lingua Posnaniensis 2.224 (1950). 

We now need not hesitate a moment in associating *hind- or *hi:nd- ‘nettle’ with 
those forms discussed in the preceding etymology. But because of the outlying Geg 
and Tosk dialect forms, we must for the present exclude the word for ‘bitter’ from 
this etymon. 

4.1.3c. Vaccarizzo /yir/ ‘nettle’. 

I have record of the above form in the sequences /yirt/ ‘nettles’ and /ntrop yir/ 
‘a nettle plant’, but have not succeeded in finding record of such a form in any of the 
published materials from other dialects. Unless this is a reshaping of the form cited 
above (in which case the source of the contamination is not clear), we appear here to 
have the same base with an -r- suffix ; but with so ambiguous and isolated a form there 
is no useful purpose served in attempting a reconstruction. 

From Sophiko I have record of a form kindly supplied to me by Demetrios Moutsos 
/hii/ ‘nettle’, def. /hiri/ also /hiu/, homophonous with ‘ashes’. While it is just possible 
that this is the original simplex, it may also be an analogical backformation by 
treating /hii 0/ as a descriptive diminutive, which it no longer is. In light of this form, 
it is conceivable that Vaccarizzo has made a new indefinite from *hiri, conflating /r/ 
with /r/, as sometimes happens. 

4.1.4a. Vaccarizzo /yipin/ ‘I mount (e.g. a donkey)’, Sophiko /hipin/ (transit.), 
/hipem/, Barile /hipam/ ‘I go up’, Geg hyp, hypij : Hittite upzi ‘(sun) rises’, Skt. upa 
‘up, hither’, upari ‘over’. 
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Baric 12 had suggested the association of this form with Slav, vysok-, Greek brcep, but 
the etymology is doubted by Tagliavini, who shows commendable restraint in such 
matters. In this case, however, it turns out that Baric was on the right track. I re- 
construct here a base *hwp-, from which one may posit a Proto-Albanian *hupyo : 
‘I mount’, *hupi:t ‘he mounts’, or *hu\p-. This should resolve the reservation on the 
character of the laryngeal expressed by Hoenigswald ( Lg . 28. 184) in discussing this 
base. 

Paralleling the *s- forms discussed by Hoenigswald in that article and exemplified 
by Lat. super ‘over’, we may have a reflex of this variant within Albanian. Meyer (p. 
152, s.v. hip, for which he offers no etymology) cites a form from Piana dei Greci 
(now Piana degli Albanesi, near Palermo, in Sicily) ungip ‘ascendit’. This might be 
analyzed u- (medio-reflexive prefix), plus n-gip- < prefixial * Vn- + sup- ; for initial *s 
before accent, cf. gjume, Vaccarizzo /gum/ ‘sleep’ : tfrcvoq. 

4.1.4b. Sophiko /humbin/ (transit.), /humbem/ ‘I go down’. Standard Alb. hump, 
aorist humba ‘lose, go down’, hup, hupem ‘get lost’, hupete ‘dry (of bread), firm (of 
snow)’, Borgo Erizzo (Dalmatia) umbat ‘deep’, Barile hi pbc hbmtu ‘a deep well’. 

I have no record of these forms in Vaccarizzo. Meyer leaves them unexplained. 
Baric, 13 less happily this time, suggested *supo. I suggest a nasal present from the 
base *hwp-, Proto-Albanian *humpo: ‘I go down (or the like)’. Semantically, then, 
humb- and hyp stand in relation to one another as Goth, uf to ufar, Greek bn 6 to 
bnsp, Irish fo to for, Lat. sub to super and sus- < *sups- (: OCS vbs-/vbz-). For 
parallel polarities, cf. Skt. adhi ‘on’ : adhah, Eng. under-, Skt. am, Lat. au- ‘away’ : 
Avest. /aua /, Hittite u- ‘hither’. 

It is convenient at this point to call attention to the sets of verbs and particles 
derived from the same bases that have now been set up: 

Alb. hap : find, &v|/ 

Alb. hyj : Avestan /aua/, Hittite u- 
Alb. hyp, Hittite upzi : fm£p 
Alb. humb : bnd 
To these we may add: 

Engl, sit, etc. : Engl, at 

Lat. uerto : OIr. frith-, Welsh wrth 

Hittite parh- : Lat. per 

Hittite tarhh-, Lat. in-trare, trans : OIr. tar, Skt. tirdh 
I now propose adding another item to this list, an Albanian form that has thus far 
resisted analysis. 14 Geg ve, Vaccarizzo /vae/, Sophiko /voo/ ‘I put’ (Sophiko imperative 


12 See conveniently Tagliavini, p. 135, s.v. ip. On the connexion with Messapic hipa-, see Bugge 
BB. 18.195, 1892, and Hamp, Studies presented to Joshua Whatmough (1957), 88. If the Messapic 
evidence is relevant, in hyp and hyj we seem to have secondary “dehnstufe” of *u parallel to the 
familiar phenomenon in Balto-Slavic. 

13 See Tagliavini, p. 279, s.v. umbat. 

14 See Tagliavini, p. 279, s.v. vend “luogo’. 
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/vara/) may be reconstructed *ven < *?ono: ; vend, Vaccarizzo /ved / ‘place’ becomes 
the participle *Ponto-. These verb forms may now be set beside Eng. on, OCS v&. 

At this time it is not possible to do more than note the productivity of such bases 
as verb stems, and very basic everyday ones too, that Albanian shares with Hittite. 

This line of reasoning may suggest a solution for the ambiguous Latin verbs aperio 
and operio. It is clear that such particles had a limited suffix morphology : We find an 
*-r (of ‘opposition’?) in 

Skt. upa, Greek 6 tco : fmsp, etc. 

Skt. adhah, Arm. dnd : ddharah, Goth, undar, etc. 
perhaps Greek sm : Old Irish iar (< *er- < *e{p)ir). 

There was, moreover, an *-i: 

Hittite ser : Lycian hri 

Greek ev : £vl, Ogam Irish INI-GENA ‘daughter’ 

Skt. upar : upari, Av. upairi 

Skt. adhah : adhi, Gaulish ande- 

Lat. ob (< *op ) : Skt. dpi, Gk. sjii, Mycenaean o-pi. 

We may therefore suppose a defective substantive paradigm (associated with a special 
syntactical subclass which we might call “directional”) *hap, *haps, *hapy, *hapo, and 
*haper, *hapery; similarly for *E e l 0 p, etc. These would yield possible verb stems 
*haper(y)-, *Eoper(y)- or *Eopyr(y)~ (with ambiguous yod). 

4.1.5. Sophiko /herbe/, def. /herba/, pi. /herbe/, Standard Alb. herdhe f. ‘testicle’ : 
Avestan orozi (dual) ‘testicles’, Arm. orj ‘virile’, Greek opxiq ‘testicle’. 

Vaccarizzo does not use this form. Meyer (p. 151) correctly etymologized the word, 
remarking “fur erde." We may now more satisfactorily posit a Proto-Albanian 
*ho(:)rdiya\ < *horg ‘-. Note the Armenian vowel-initial. 

4.1.6. Vaccarizzo /xeb-/, /xib-/, Alb. hedh- ~ hjedh- ‘throw, winnow, fall thickly 
(of snow)’, Sophikb /xe0/, aorist /xoba/ ‘winnow’, but /hibem / (medio-passive) ‘rush 
on, climb, threaten’ : Greek fry©, Arm. acem, etc. 

The Albanian forms are obviously the result of a cross, but the elements are hard 
to sort out. Mann ( Lg . 26, 384, 1950) doubts that these forms are related to OE 
sceotan, Engl, shoot, insisting that the latter match the Geg form hudh ‘throw’. His 
argument carries no weight since there are other examples for *ew > Alb. e, and 
hudh could just as easily be the old zero-grade. I assume that *sRewdo : ‘I throw’ and 
*hdgeyo: ‘I drive’ could have met in the above forms. It is also thinkable that we 
could have here *hddeyo:, representing the j-less variant seen in Lat. ad, etc. (cf. 
Hoenigswald, Lg. 28, 183, set number 8). See Sturtevant IHL § 61c. It should be 
noted that Vaccarizzo and Sophiko /x/ is from Alb. /hj/, which has been generalized 
in these forms. For further remarks on the vocalism of this verb see Hamp, Studies 
presented to Joshua Whatmough, 88-9. 

4.1.7. harr, De Rada (see fn. 7) te-yar ‘prune’ : Hittite arnumi ‘bring’, Greek dpvupai, 
Arm. arnum ‘take’? 

This is doubtful. Meyer (p. 158) compares it to OHG sceran, which is quite possible. 
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If the above suggestion is the source, or fell together with the other, we have *her- > 
Proto-Albanian *harn(w)o:. 

4.1.8. Yacc. /t-yol/ ‘small sticks of brush used for burning’, Sophiko /i-hou /, pi. m. 
/to-he/C/, pi. f. /to-howa/, Alb. holle‘ fine, thin’ : perhaps Gk. aksco, dksupov, aksxpiog, 
Arm. alam ‘I grind’, aliwr ‘flour’, alawri ‘mill’. 

Albanian would here show the lengthened grade (a common phenomenon in the 
language) *ha : IV- . If we may also associate hale ‘(fish) scale, husk, chip’, the latter 
could be *halna:, or possibly *halya:. For earlier attempts on these words, see 
Tagliavini, s.v. ol. 

4.1.9. There are a number of very basic Albanian words in h- which have consistent- 
ly resisted etymology. Some or all of these may show *h, but I can find no suitable 
cognates. They are listed here in the hope that their solution may perhaps thereby 
be hastened. 

Vaccarizzo /ya /, Sophiko /haa /, imperative /ha/, Alb. ha ‘eat’ (present stem) 
/yekur/, Sophiko /hekur/, Alb. hekur ‘iron’ 

/yuSer/, Sophiko /hubara/, Alb. hudhere ‘garlic’ 

/yu/, Sophiko /huu/, def. /huri/, Geg hii, def. huni ‘stake, peg’ 

/yud/, Sophiko /hunda/, Alb. hunde ‘nose’ 

It has been suggested (Meyer p. 153) that the last two are related. They can be ten- 
tatively reconstructed to *hun- and *hunta :, respectively. Beyond that, however, one 
is reduced to mechanical reconstruction. Forms like *hudVno- and *hudVnt- (a 
participle?) might seem possible, both containing an element *hwd- meaning something 
on the order of ‘project’ ; but I think they are ruled out because the form for ‘nose’ in 
Sophiko (Greece) has a short syllabic. Perhaps we might consider *hun- as meaning 
‘*insert’ and related to the base of hyj (§ 4.1.2a). Then *hunta:, as an old neuter 
plural, could be ‘*nostrils’ < ‘*entrances’. 

hekur was compared by Meyer to Skt. sihcati ‘pours’ and reconstructed as *soikros, 
but this was rejected by Pedersen (see Tagliavini, p. 112, s.v. ekur). It is tempting in 
the light of the present thesis to account for the he- as < *hay- < *hey-, and to try 
to link this with the family represented by Goth, aiz, but the need for clarification of 
the rest of the form makes this at best merely a suggestive line of enquiry. 

4.1.10. Vaccarizzo /6i/, /6-/, Alb. mbi, mbe ‘on, at’ : Gk. apqu ‘around’, Arm. 
amb-olj ‘complete’. 

If this comparison is correct and the Armenian development is undisturbed, the 
Armenian vowel-initial might point to *h. In that event, it would seem that Albanian 
*h- is lost when the initial unaccented syllable is syncopated. This is quite in accord 
with the structure of the language, since initial clusters beginning with h do not occur. 
We therefore may consider *hemb‘y ~ hmb ( y. However, the development of initial 
laryngeals in Armenian is so ambiguous that initial *x is not here excluded. 

4.1.11. It might be profitable at this time, now that a new value has been proposed 
for Albanian h-, to review briefly the supposed sources of this phoneme: 
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(1) loans: a) Turkish : e.g. han ‘inn’ 15 

b) Greek : e.g. Vaccarizzo /yare/ ‘joy’, Sophiko /haree/ < *yapia 
Spezzano Albanese harepsemi ‘we rejoice’ < *y_apsucr- 

c) Artificial Latin : e.g. Vaccarizzo /’er/, Sophiko /hero/, Alb. here 
‘time’ < hora 17 

(2) IE *sk- and *sk- : Vaccarizzo /ye/, Sophiko /xee/, def. /xea/, Alb. hie ‘shadow’ : 

Skt. chayd, Gk. cnaa; Vaccarizzo /yaenza/ ‘the moon’, Sophiko /honoza/, 
Geg hdne : Skt. scandra-, candra-, Med. Breton cann ‘full moon’ 

(3) IE *ks- : Vaccarizzo /yuan/, Sophiko /huan/ ‘I lend’ Vaccarizzo /-yuay/, So- 

phiko /-huaj/, Alb. huaj ‘foreign’ : Greek i^svoi; 

Vaccarizzo /yir/, Alb. hirre ‘whey’ ( *ksyrna :) : Skt. ksira-, Avestan 
xsira-, Pers. sir, Mungl xsir ‘milk’ (Sophiko /xira/ ‘whey, def.’ must show a 
Hellenized palatal before /i/) 

(4) IE *h-. It has been supposed ever since Gustav Meyer that one source of Albanian 
h- is IE *s- under certain circumstances. The supporting examples have gradually 
been whittled away to a point where the sole survivor to my knowledge is {h)yll 
‘star’. 18 Feist (412b) and Walde-Hofmann {LEW 3 2, 553, 1951) are still helping to 
keep the myth alive. How the h- got there in dialects that have it I cannot with 
certainty say; it is not the only example in the language of such fluctuation. At any 
rate, Vaccarizzo, every other village that I know in Italy, and all the Greek enclaves 
universally, show the form /LC/; Sophiko shows /iiw/, pi. /1/C/. However attractive 
etymologies look, one cannot in conscience argue for *5 here. It is convenient to 
leave discussion of the form here and to resume it under what may be the appropriate 
section below. 

4.2. *x. Before a syllabic, this laryngeal gives zero in Albanian. Evidence : 

(1) Vaccarizzo /se-/ ‘swells, blows up’, Tosk enj, Borgo Erizzo gi : Skt. ciniti 
‘breathes’, Lat. animus ‘soul’, Greek avepo? ‘wind’, vijvepog ‘calm’, Welsh anadl 
‘breath’ - *xdn- (X-), Proto-Albanian *an-y\i-. 

Pokorny {IEW 39) rejects the association of Armenian holm ‘wind’. Apart from 
other considerations, this form would fit Austin’s thesis of Armenian h- < *x-. 
But this is not the place to discuss the Armenian evidence. The Greek Albanian 
vocalism represented by Sophiko /aheto/ ‘it swells’, aorist / u-aa/, is not clear to me; 
I should expect /a/. 

15 Turkish loans are understandably completely absent in my records from Vaccarizzo, because the 
speakers settled there about the time of the Turkish invasion of Albania. Lambertz reports a couple 
of Turkish loans in the Molise villages; they were settled under approximately the same circum- 
stances as Vaccarizzo. From Villa Badessa, a village settled much later than the rest of the Italian 
colonies, Lambertz has reported several Turkish loans. Moreover, we must beware of forms which 
the Turks have borrowed early from Greek (and independently of the Albanians). 

16 Cf. gone < ycovid; Jokl IF, 44.33. The detailed attestation of this suffix in the Greek enclaves 
needs to be further studied, and compared with the Italian enclaves. 

17 I happen offhand to find no h- from Slavic, but there must be such loans current near the Serbian 
area. It is just possible that here could be inherited *hayr-, beside Greek topu < *hyo:r-. 

18 See Tagliavini, p. 273, s.v. uel. Another form heq, Tagliavini’s ic (p. 133), will be dealt with below. 
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(2) Alb. ah ‘beech’, Sophiko /ah/ (obsolescent): ON askr, OE xsc, Arm. haci ‘ash’, 
perhaps Greek o^ur| ‘beech’, Maced, dt^og. okr) - *xask- or *xaks-. 

Note again Albanian zero vs. Armenian h-. On the other hand, it can be argued 
that this belongs under 4.3, in which case the Armenian vocalism would come from 
the zero-grade. 

(3) Vaccarizzo /eXp/, Sophiko /elp/, Alb. elb ‘barley, sty (in the eye)’ : Greek fiXqn - 
*xalb c -y. 

It is tempting to compare the first part of this form with Hittite halki- ‘Korn, 
Getreide’. 19 For Acquaformosa, Jaberg-Jud ALI gives hglbaza ‘orzaiuolo’; I cannot 
explain the unexpected initial. 

4.2.1. *.w. Before non-syllabic *w the laryngeal appears not to have disappeared 
in Albanian. The evidence is slender. 

(1) Vaccarizzo /yeXk/, Sophiko /heAlc/ ~ /heXkin/, aorist /hoXka/, Alb. heq ‘pull’ : 
Horn. eXkscd, dEA!;, aoXi; ‘furrow’, Greek eX-kco, oXtcoq, -f| ‘ploughed furrow’, Lith. 
velkii, OCS vlekg ‘puli’, Arm. helg ‘langsam, trage’ - *xwelk-, Proto-Albanian *xwol- 
keyo : : Lat. sulcus ‘furrow’, 20 OE sulh ‘plough’ - *sw(o)lk-. 

On the basis of the non-Albanian evidence Sapir 21 reconstructed what I write as 
*xwelk-. This formulation accounts for the Albanian much better than previous 
explanations involving *s-. 22 If Alb. hulli ‘furrow’ goes back to this same base, 
Proto- Albanian *ul-V- (< *xwl-) would seem to have been conflated with the above 
form. 

The s- forms appear to reflect an alternation *xw- : *sxw- of the sort discussed by 
Hoenigswald in the article already cited. 

(2) Alb. (h)yll- ‘star’ : Gk. Dor. QsXtoq, Lat. sol, Welsh haul, Bret, heol, Goth. 
sauil, Lith. saule, Latv. saule : OIr. su'd /su:l'/> Skt. stirah : Ved. suvar, Avest. hvara. 

Though the Greek and Italian enclaves agree in showing a vowel initial (see above), 
there is fluctuation in Albania, which may require a more penetrating explanation; 
for example, Dushmani has hyel, while neighbouring Malagjia has yel. The following 
train of reasoning is offered as a possibility. 

The Gothic, Greek, and British Keltic forms point to something like *saAwel; 
according to Martinet (Word, 9, 262-3 [1953]; Economic 226-7) this would be *seA w ei 
The Lithuanian and Lettish give *s’aul§; Scherer ( Gestirnnamen 48) cites Bezzen- 
berger’s and Trautmann’s *sauelia and Specht’s *sauliia, but a better formulation 
would be *saul{i)ja, or *saAwl-yaA. 

Avestan hvara is not decisive, but Vedic suvah ( svah ) is clearly *swAel; Martinet’s 
*s°A w l- may perhaps represent an earlier stage. Thus, the gen.-ablative svah is 
*swAels, the dative sure is *swA ley, while sdrah = Av. huro and OIr. su'd represent 

19 Friedrich, Hethitisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1952), 47b. 

20 See LEW 3 2,627 (1952). 

21 “Glottalized Continuants in Navaho, Nootka, and Kwakiutl”, Lg. 14. 248-74 (1938); Mandel- 
baum’s reprint ( Selected Writings of Edward Sapir), p. 246. 

22 See Tagliavini, p. 133, s.v. ic. 
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*swAl-. Gath. x v Sng points to *sw(A)en-s, while Germanic *sun-non- would be 
reshaped. 

Lat. sol, with its o- vocalism looks clearly like Martinet’s *seA w l, or perhaps *sweA w l. 

Serbian sunce is ambiguous. We find the circumflex from the dropping of jers in 
srdasce ( *srdbdbce ) and zrnce ( *zfnbce : zrno ). Indeed, the pattern is productive: 
Ragusavecchia game ganca ‘il gancio’, porat porta ‘il porto’ (M. Deanovic, Studio 
romanica et anglica Zagrabiensia 5.12 and 14, 1958). Presumably sree syncopated, 
perhaps by assimilation of the dentals (*srdbce), before the lengthening took place; I 
cannot explain groce ( *grlbce : grid). On the other hand, Slovene solnce matches 
ddlg ‘debt’ and not dolg ‘long’ ; similarly, Czech slunce matches dluh and not dlouhy 
(with lu, lou < 1 after dentals). Thus from the accents attested and the short Czech 
vocalism we reach *silnbce. This would in turn be a neo-circumflex by Lehr-Spla- 
winski’s metatonie before jer; therefore, we have older *s£lnbce < *suln-ik- < 
*suln-ik-, or *suXln-. The latter schematic shape would be a contamination of *swA I- 
and *swAn-. 

A. Vaillant (BSL 46.48-53, 1950) arrives directly at *sibi- (with acute), on the basis 
of the South Slavic forms, by comparing Cakavski sunce and the rare Stokavski gen. 
pi. sunaca. He argues that Slovene solnce is not displaced like volk, volka ; but the 
latter is not strictly comparable, since it had no medial jer. He also posits *sid- plus 
derivative -no-; that is possible, but not necessary. 

The above cognates, then, yield (apart from the //« alternation) *saAw(e)l-, *swA(e)l. 
Even though these may in turn go back to Martinet’s *seA w l, they must be posited at 
least as allomorphs, on the IE level, in a single ablauting paradigm. 

Now, if we view the initial as j-mobile, we would also have the allomorph pair 
*Awel-/wAl-. If *A was *x, then *xwel-/wxl- would give Proto-Albanian *hel-\u\l- 
according to the above thesis. This could have produced the analogical alternation 
*hu:l-/u:l-, yielding the observed {h)yll. 

Now, on the other hand, Alb. diell, Vaccarizzo / diel/, Sophiko /diew/ ‘sun’, must 
go back to an apparent *swelV-, with the development of initial *jw- to d- ; cf. dirse 
‘sweat’ < *swidrVtja. In that case, we have either an earlier analogical formation, 
with a new ablaut, or else the laryngeal dropped without trace in *swAel- (see above) 
> *swel-. 

If the above reasoning is correct, *ah t - and *h- seems to have yielded similar results 
in Albanian. This might point to a lip-rounded articulation for *h (or at least some 
“A” s). This brings us to the task of considering the merits of Householder’s *cp and 
allied notions stemming from Martinet’s A w , together with the arguments of phonemic 
patterning and spirant interpretations of the laryngeals; see Householder, AJP 78, 
435, 1957. But that would take us far beyond the scope of the present paper. 

4.3. *y. Before syllabic this laryngeal appears to give zero in Albanian. Evidence: 
Vaccarizzo /aSt/, Alb. asht ‘bone’ : Hittite hastai, Luwian hassa-. Arm. oskr, Greek 
6crc6ov - *y6st-. 
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From the Hittite evidence the laryngeal must be *x or *y. From the o-vocalism, 
it is best to consider it *y, though the lack of h- in Armenian is disturbing. 

4.3.1. *yy. 23 *l#yy / > Alb. /# g/. Evidence: 

(1) Sophiko / gesin/ ‘gird’, /zgesin/ ‘ungird’, Alb. n-gjesh, Dushmani ties (with *«-), 
$es (without *n-), zges ‘disarm’: Gk. ^roaioq, Lith. juostas ‘girt’. - *yyoys-, Proto- 
Albanian *yyo:s-. For previous discussion of this item see Sturtevant (HG sect. 75) 
and Lehmann ( PIEP , sect. 10.4a), though the assignment of the Anatolian items to 
this set is doubtful. 

(2) Vaccarizzo /gesmi + bukt/ ‘we knead the bread’, Sophiko / gesin/ ‘knead’. Alb. 
gjesh : Greek £sco ‘seethe’, Alemannic jesan ‘ferment’, Engl, yeast, Toch. A yds- 
‘boil’. - yyes-. For previous discussion see Lehmann {PIEP sections 10.5, 10.4d, 7.6). 

(3) Geg gjane ‘alluvial mud’, 24 Tosk gjer 25 ‘soup’ : Gk. £upr| ‘dough’, Lith. 
juse ‘poor soup’, OPruss. iuse ‘meat broth’, OCS juxa (> Mod. Germ. Jauche), Skt. 
yusan, Finnish juusto ‘cheese’ (< Gmc., cf. ON ostr), Lat. ius ‘soup’ - *yyew-X-, 
Proto-Albanian *yye:{w)n- (?). For the non-Albanian forms see Lehmann {PIEP 
sections 10.4e, 10.5). Because of the ambiguity in the Albanian forms it is difficult 
to be sure of the vocalism for these. 

(4) Vaccarizzo /geg-/, Sophiko /gigem/, aorist /gejsa/ ‘hear’; in various dialects 
‘hear, obey, follow, consent, reply’; Alb. pergjegj ‘answer’ : Swabian jagajjaxa, 
Swiss jage n . Bavarian jagen ‘hunt’ 26 - perhaps Proto-Albanian *yyog < eyo:. 

Meyer (p. 67) paired these forms with the whole complicated group which we may 
now attest by {ri)degjonj ‘listen’, Dushmani nigiue, Borgo Erizzo dingua, E. Geg 
(Tagliavini) {n)digue (with reflexes of *gl), Variboba ndiglgon /ndiXgon/, Barile 
/diligori / ‘capire’, and which he derives from Lat. intelligere, by assuming assimilation 
of initial g to the medial g < *gl < *lg. The occurrence of such forms as upergelc ‘he 
replied’ in Piana degli Albanesi and geget ‘hears’ in the book of Buzuk (1555), both of 
which regularly preserve old gl clusters as do the Greek Albanian dialects, makes this 
impossible; furthermore, we find in the Molise dialects of Italy (Lambertz) gligon 
‘verstehe’, beside geg ‘hore’. 

Perhaps we may see this same base in Alb. gja f. (* yyog'eA : OHG jagon) ‘hunt’, 
gjanj ‘I pursue’, gjuaj ‘I pursue’, where it could have been crossed with forms from 
*g wC en- (: Slav, goniti ‘hunt’). 

4.3.2. For a long time now it has been customary to regard /g / as the normal 
development of IE *y initially, and that may well be true. But laryngealists have also 
argued that there may have been no simple y after juncture in IE. We have just seen 

23 This section and the following one are presented essentially as they were written in 1952, so that 
they may be compared with Minshall’s treatment of the matter, Lg. 32, 627-30, 1956. 

24 Recorded for Berat dialect by Kristoforidhi, Ae^ik6v ttk ’AXPaviKfjc; yXtbaari? (Athens, 1904), 
p. 76. 

25 Pedersen, Vergl. Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen (Gottingen, 1909), 1.65 (§ 44, Anm. 2). 

26 Sclnvabisches Worterbuch 4.59; Schweizerisches Idiotikon 3:15; Schmeller, Bayerisches Worter- 
buch 1. 1203. Further possible connexion with Skt. yahu and Greek &£t|XT|? (v. Kluge-Gotze 14 265b 
s.v. Jagd) remains uncertain. 
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that all the above Albanian instances of /g/ which may go back to *Xy 27 match evi- 
dence elsewhere that has been claimed for *yy, but these could equally well be 
simple *y-. 

Though most instances of inherited vocabulary in j- go back to older accented 
initial *e- (see below), it was earlier thought that Alb. j- could also represent IE *y-. 
Pedersen however argued 28 that such cases were older vowel-initials with a developed 
“hiatus-/.” There is one case, at least, where we may wish to reconsider: 

Vaccarizzo /yu/, Alb. ju ‘you (plu.)’ perhaps : Lith.yws, Goth.y'wi, Gk. upetq, Toch. 
B yes, Toch. A yas. Meyer (p. 163) related these forms as shown (minus of course the 
Tocharian dialects). It is a pity that the Hittite form is not attested. Pedersen derived 
ju from *u : *wos. From the vocalism it appears that the Tocharian forms get con- 
flated with the oblique case; the same may well hold for the Greek and Albanian. 
If so, perhaps we may see more than just an oblique form in the Greek, and if this is 
true the Greek and Albanian initials (rough breathing : j -) become significant. It is 
possible that as in Greek ayto q : Skt. yaj-, pple. ista-, we have here an initial *Hy-. 
If the puzzling Armenian oblique forms in je- (i.e. [dze-]) also belong here, we may 
have a further correlate in Armenian: *Hy- > Arm. *yy- or *y- > Arm. j- [dz-] 
(cf. fanam ‘I try’ : Greek £fjX,oq, Dor. ^uXoq). 

4.4. *?. This laryngeal gives zero in Albanian. Evidence: 

(1) Vaccarizzo /yam/ ‘I am’, /aest/, Sophiko /ista/ ‘is’, Geg jam, asht : Engl, am, 
Hittite esmi ‘am’, eszi ‘is’, asanzi ‘they are’, Skt. asti, santi, Germ, ist, sind, Osc.- 
Umbr. est, sent, Hieroglyphic Hittite a-s(i)-t(e) ‘he was’ - *Pesmy* Pesty, *Psenty. 

It is not known under what conditions *e > yd instead of *ie (> ye ~ ie ~ i); 
the vowel in the 3 sg. is obscure. But the forms are clearly *e(s)m, * Vst-. 

(2) Vaccarizzo /im/, Alb. im ‘my (masc.)’ : Hittite amug ‘me’. Hieroglyphic 
Hittite amu ‘I’, Lycian emu ‘I, me(?)’, 29 em- ‘my’, Lydian amu ‘I, me’, 30 em- ‘my’, 31 
Arm. im ‘my’, Gk. epoO, Gaulish im- ‘my’ 32 - *?em-, *Pm~. 

The initial is discussed on the basis of Hittite and Greek by Sturtevant ( HG §§ 
169, 170c). Because of their isolation and because of the possibility of different accent 
(enclitic) conditions, it is difficult to be sure of the vocalic development in all of these 
forms; it is therefore hard to say which grade of vowel originally applies. 

27 There are, of course, other sources of /g/: *s immediately before stressed vowel (Vaccarizzo 
/gak/ ‘blood’ : Serb, sok, gen. soka ); *g(h) before front vowei (Vaccarizzo /gam/ ‘I find’ : Lith. 
pa-si-gendu ); Lat. g, Turk, g, Greek y before front vowel (Vaccarizzo /gld / ‘people’ < gente(m )); 
Lat. j- (Alb. gjyq /guk/ ‘judgment’ < iudicium). Most Albanian dialects have /g/ where a few still 
retain /gl/ (Vaccarizzo /gii/ Barile /gl’u/ ‘knee’ : OIrish gliin; Vaccarizzo /gat/ Barile /gl’at/ ‘long’ 
< *dlakt- : Hittite dahigaes, OCS dlbgb). Virtually all the Greek Albanian enclaves retain /gl/. 

28 “Bidrag til den Albanesiske Sproghistorie”, in Festskrift til Vilh. Thomsen (Kobenhavn, 1894). 

29 Pedersen, Lykisch und Hittitisch (Kobenhavn, 1945), section 28. 

30 Friedrich, Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmdler (Berlin, 1932), p. 117, 23.6, 8, and 14. 

31 Friedrich, op. cit., 23.19 (here in accusative: em(nii)). 

32 Whatmough, Lg. 25, 391 (1949). For gabi buddutton imon, instead of ‘give me a kiss’ (lit. ‘my 
kiss’), I should prefer to read ‘take my kiss’, and compare gabi to OIr. gaibid /gavad / ‘takes’. 
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(3) Alb. inj ‘up to’; Vaccarizzo /n-era / Sophiko /riera/ ‘up to’ < *eny + (Lat.) 
hora : Greek ev, svi ‘in’, Arm. i, etc. - *Pen, *Peny. 

Presumably in ablaut with Vaccarizzo /vse/ ‘put’, OCS vs ‘in’ < *Pon- (see above 
4.1.4b). 

(4) Alb. nder ‘among, between’ : Lat. inter. Arm. dnderk £ ‘intestines’, OCS jgtro 33 
‘liver’ - *Pnter (: *Pentr-). 

Sturtevant ( HG § 63a) relates Hittite andurza ‘within’ to these; for reasons 
which I have stated ( BSL 50, 44-6, 1954) I prefer his older identification *Pn-d c wr- 
(with syllabic w), which still appears in HG § 84. Oscan-Umbrian anter , 34 OCS 
gtrb ‘within’ (if the latter is not o-grade, like v&) might represent a different syllabifi- 
cation of *Pn- from that of Latin; one can of course choose to regard an- as the regular 
Oscan-Umbrian development of *Pn~. Czech vnitr ‘within’ ( *vn-jutr ) matches OCS 
vbngtrb. 

(5) Vaccarizzo /d-/ ‘in’ (e.g. /dspit/ ‘at home’), Alb. nde : Hittite anda ‘in’, Hiero- 
glyphic Hittite a n da, Lycian hte, OLat. endo, - *Pndo ; or : Greek EVTog, Lat. intus - 
*Pen-t-. 

The initial laryngeal is assumed by Sturtevant ( HG § 63a). 

(6) Vaccarizzo /erSa/ ‘I came’, /drbur/ ‘come (pple.)’, Geg erdha, ardhun : Greek 
epxopai ‘I go’, OIr. eirg(g) Ibrgl ‘go (2 sg. impv.)’. - *Perg c -, *Porg c -. 

The assumption here is that these are related, by an extension ultimately to 
Hittite ar-, er- (see below). One must suppose that it is by analogy with ard- that 
the expected diphthongization of *yerd- was levelled out. 

(7) Alb. epere ‘upper’ : Greek S7tl, Arm. ew (?). 

If this etymology is sound (Meyer p. 96), it is hard to explain the absence of diph- 
thongization in the e-, or else we have the unlikely ablaut grade *o :. Perhaps a better 
comparison is with Gothic iup (see E. P. Hamp, MLN 39-41, 1954), in which case 
we have *Eewp-. 

(8) Vaccarizzo /-at/ ‘father’, Alb. at : Hittite at(t)a-, etc. - *Pat(t)- (??). 

This comparison is by no means new. But the reconstruction furnished is neither 
familiar to traditional formulations nor the typical situation envisioned by laryngeal 
theory. It may still, of course, be objected that this set of words is to be regarded as 
Kindersprache or the domain of Lallworter. But there is good reason to object that 
we must be prepared to deal systematically with all correspondences that force them- 
selves on our attention. 

It is possible to envision in these words the systematic impingement of another 
cultural (paralinguistic) system on the linguistic. Thus, we might schematically posit 
for IE something like G = tense gemination and A = open vocalism (perhaps ac- 
counting for some of Meillet’s “plebeian” a, as well as Lallwort vocalisms). Then our 

33 Serbian jetra shows the place of the accent in PSlav. *j§tro, and also shows by the circumflex that 
we do not have *PnX-, which would give Balto-Slav. acute, but it does not with certainty show the 
vowel-grade ( *Pentr - or *Pntr~). 

34 Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 2 , 1928, sect. 98c and pp. 356-57. 
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form would be */ GA ?VtV GA /, with a phonemic vocalism hard to specify. But this is 
in the realm of speculation. 

Meantime, since I assume that phonemic */a / must be posited for IE (see Lg. 33, 
530-1, 1957), the sequence */?a/ is quite plausible. 

4.4.1. *Pr. Most conservative dialects of Albanian have two /--phonemes; Vac- 
carizzo and Sophiko both have /r/ and /r/. The assignment of loans to one or the 
other phoneme is a complex question that has not yet been satisfactorily worked out, 
and which need not trouble us here. Non-initially, inherited *r produces, to state 
matters very generally, / r/ as the result of certain clusters, /r/ otherwise (when the 
older adjacent phoneme is preserved). Initial “r” has, however, always been a riddle 
in Albanian; there is a fair number of very common Albanian words in r- and in r-. 35 
We are now in a much better position than Meyer or Jokl to see why there has been 
such difficulty (though confessedly we are still not swamped with etyma that leap into 
view). As Lehmann has shown, 36 IE had bases beginning with *wr *sr, and *Xr, but 
apparently none in *r. In other words, the sequence juncture plus *r probably did not 
occur in IE. Whatever the fate in Albanian of *ht- 37 and *sr-, with four laryngeals 
there is plenty of room for differentiation in the case of *Xr-. A first attempt at one 
set of forms is offered here : 

(1) Vaccarizzo /ri/ ‘stand, remain, be (in a state)’, Sophiko /rii/, imperative /ri/, 
Barile /ria/. Alb. rri, Buzuk (1555) rrie. 

(2) Vaccarizzo /ron/ ‘last’, Sophiko /ron/, Alb. rroj, rrnoj ‘exist, live’, rrofte ‘long live, 
viva!’ 

(3) Vaccarizzo /rain/, aorist /rura/ ‘reach, overtake’, Geg my ‘visit’; Sophiko / arson/, 
aorist /afaojta/ must represent a conflation with another verb (< arrivarel). 

(4) Vaccarizzo /Tin/ ‘grow’, aorist /rita/, Sophiko /fin/, aorist /rita/ ‘bring up, rear’, 
/ritem/, aorist /u-rlsa/ ‘grow up’, Alb. rris ‘I grow’, rrit ‘grows’ : Skt. rdh-noti 
‘thrives’. 

All four may be related to Hittite ar-, er- ‘arrive’ (active), ‘stand, continue’ (middle), 
Skt. rcchati, pf. ara ‘go, send’, Greek opvOpi, etc. Suggested original forms, which 
are difficult to guarantee in all respects: 

H- < Pr- ( ri is the usual development of *r) 
ron < PreX- plus familiar verbal //-suffix 
*rdn < PrX- plus familiar verbal n-suffix (?) 
riT < Pr-d ( - (both with and without n-suffix) 

4.5. */hw/ or */?w/. A couple of Albanian forms have cognates which clearly involve 
a laryngeal initially, but the exact laryngeal cannot be stated with certainty. 

35 One possible solution is to assume that If/ originates in IE “initial” *r, while /r/ reflects the Al- 
banian loss of original initial unstressed vowel. 

36 Lg. 27, 13-17 (1951). 

37 I think it likely that Albanian shares with Balto-Slavic the loss of *iv in *wl- that Liden observed 
(Ein baltisch-slavisclies Anlautgesetz, Goteborg 1899). It is therefore likely that old *wr- may give yet 
another source for the split in the *r phoneme. 
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(1) Vaccarizzo /ves-/ ‘dress’, Alb. vesh : Hittite wes-, Greek swept, Horn., Att-Ion. 
sipa, Lesb. sppa, Cret. Ffjpa ( FEMA ), Toch. B wassate ‘he dressed’, Toch. A wse ‘I 
dressed’, Skt. pf. vavasa. 

A laryngeal is guaranteed by the Greek and Skt. forms. If it were *xvr, we should 
expect Hittite hw- and Toch. B y-; cf. Hittite hwantas, Toch. B yente, Toch. A want 
‘wind’. 

(2) Vaccarizzo /vyeG / ‘I steal’, Alb. vjedh : Skt. vah- (samprasarana pf.), Toch. B 
yakne, Toch. A wkatri ‘manner, way’, etc. 

If we have *xw, the Albanian result conflicts with yedk above (4.2.1); if *hw, 
Vaccarizzo /u6 /, Alb. udhe ‘road’ ( not *hudhe), which has been plausibly suggested 
as a cognate, cannot be related (though udhe may equally well be related to Lith. 
vedu, OIr .f edict) \ if we have *Pw here, then ves- above must be *hwes-. We could of 
course have *yweg c -. But if *y was lip-rounded, would it occur before *w? 

4.6. Laryngeal uncertain and vanished. We know from other languages or may be- 
lieve for structural reasons that the following forms once contained laryngeals. 

4.6.1. *? or *y. Forms with e-vocalism, with o-vocalism, or excluding A : 

(1) Vaccarizzo /yeter / ‘other’, Alb. t-jeter ‘the other’ : Umbrian etro-, OCS jeten - 
*Eet{e)r-. 

(2) Vaccarizzo /yast/ ‘outside’, Sophiko /jasta/. Alb. jashte : Locr. Delph. s%9og 
( *ekstos ), beside Etc tot;, OIr. echtar, Med. Welsh eithyr ( *ekter ) - *Eekstos. 

(3) Vaccarizzo /emer/ ‘name’, Sophiko /emara/, def. /emari/, Geg emen : OIr. 
ainm n lanm'N/, OCS imq - *Ehmen. 

The e-colouring is guaranteed by OPruss. envies (*Enmnes); the zero-grade by the 
absence of diphthongization in the Albanian forms. 

(4) Vaccarizzo /ve§/ ‘ear’, Alb. vesh : Gk. oSq (Dor. cog exactly = vesh), Arm. 
unkn - *EoXws- > Proto-Alb. *6 : (vv),?-. 

For the development within Albanian, cf. Vaccarizzo /vaX/, Tosk vaj, Geg voj 
‘oil’ < Lat. oleum, and ve ‘egg’ below. Martinet has proposed his A w for this etymon. 

(5) Vaccarizzo /ve/ ‘egg’, Sophiko /vee/, def. /vea/, Alb. ve : Gk. roov, Lat. ouum, 
etc. - Proto-Alb. *dwy- from apparent *Aew- or *AeA w y- (< earlier *A W - ?); see 
Hamp, Word 11, 400 (1955). 

(6) Vaccarizzo /uy/ ‘water’, Sophiko /up/. Alb. uje : Hittite wadar, etc. - *Ewd- : 
*Ew(e)dr, *Ewdr-yaA. Here the absence of Alb. h- and Hitt, h- eliminates *h and 
*x. 

4.6.2. *? or *y or *x. 

(1) Vaccarizzo /uAk/ ‘wolf’, Alb. ujk : Lith. vilkas, etc. - *Xwlk w os : *Xwlk w os. It is 

possible that the Albanian represents *(X)wlk w os > *\vulk w os > *ulk-, with de- 
velopment of *1 > ul parallel to *n in mund ‘be able’ : Lith. is-mintis, and sub- 
sequent loss of *w before *u. 

(2) Alb. are ‘field’ - see Hamp, KZ 75, 237-8 (1958). 

4.6.3. *X plus non-syllabic. A couple of clear, but unclassifiable, cases occur. 
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(1) Vaccarizzo /my eA/ ‘I milk’, Sophiko /mnel/, aorist /mola/, Alb. mjel : Greek 
dimLyo), Skt. (pf.) mamrjur - *Xmelg-. 

Somehow, probably in cluster-combination with suffixes, the Albanian has lost the 
expected *d. 

(2) Vaccarizzo /greu/, Sophiko /gru/ ‘get up!’, Vaccarizzo /grafe/, Sophiko /griij/ 
‘raise!’, Sophiko /u-greso/ ‘I got up’, Alb. ngre, ngrej, Sophiko /griin/ ‘I raise’ : Greek 
eyeipco, viiypexog, Ved. jagarti - *(Pen-)Xgre-jXger - ; Alb. ngreh ‘I raise’ is *Pen-XgrV- 
sH-o :. The detailed vocalisms of these are very difficult. 

4.7. Medial Laryngeals. Traditional “long vowels” that are traceable to laryngeals 
are not dealt with in this paper, since their interpretation would be the same as that 
for any IE language; there are still a number of aspects of Albanian vocalism that 
badly need cleaning up, but it is unlikely that the use of laryngeals will improve the 
old difficulties in this respect. There are, however, a few cases of probable prevocalic 
laryngeals that may briefly be noted here. 

(1) Vaccarizzo /Sul-/ ‘to close’, Sophiko /biwin/, aorist /biiwta/ ~ /biwa /, Alb. 
mbyll : 

(a) if to Greek elLura ‘wrap, cover’, Skt. vrnoti, Lat. uoluo - *ywel-, *ywl-. 

(b) if to Greek evkto, eiX,co ‘shut in’ - *xwel-, *xwl-. 

The laryngeal would be lost after mb- ‘in, around’ (see 4.1.9 above) in close juncture. 

(2) Vaccarizzo /Bit/ ‘drown’, Sophiko /bitin/, /bitem/ (medio-passive), Alb. mbys, 
mbyt ‘drown’, zhys, zhyt ‘immerse’, perhaps : Skt. unadmi ‘I wet’. 

By stripping off the prefixes mb- and zh- /z-/ we obtain -yT, which may be recon- 
structed (via *-yz, *-yd, by very common devoicing) *-udyo :, *-udi:t (3 sg.). This 
could then contain the base *Ewd ‘water’. 

For Scutari (N. Geg), Lowman shows /mys/ ‘I kill’, with a nasal vowel. This could 
perhaps be from *mbunz ~ *mbynd < *mbV-undyo :, etc., with a nasal infix matching 
the Sanskrit. But it is more likely that the nasality has been recently phonemicized 
and derives from the allophonics of the emphatically articulated /m/ in these dialects. 

(3) Sophiko /sura/ ‘urine’ (=£ /suur/ ‘sand’), Alb. shur ~ shurr, shurre : Hittite 
sehur, etc. - *seywr. 

Jokl (Stud. z. alb. Etym., p. 89), following Pedersen (KZ 36, 281), remarks that 
Albanian s- would not arise before an original back vowel. His proposed etymology 
of Lat. ex- or IE *sqi-, plus *ur-n- (: Gk. obpov, oups© > Lat. urlna, ON ur ‘fine 
rain’, Lith. jures ‘sea’) seems, however, as forced as those it is designed to replace 
(viz. Meyer’s comparison with OHG sur ‘sour’, OCS syrb ‘cheese’, and Pedersen’s 
derivation from Lat. *exurinari). 

If we compare the Hittite form, an interesting implication appears to present itself. 
Ignoring the r, which may reflect a later suffixation, our form seems to require a 
disyllabic reconstruction, since a stress immediately following *s- would lead us to 
expect g- in the present form (see fn. 26). With that premise, a front vowel in the 
first syllable would give the resultant s-. Therefore Proto-Albanian *se(X)ur- < 
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seywr would fill the requirements. This seems, in turn, to imply that at least some 
intervocalic laryngeals remained in Albanian for some time ; otherwise it is difficult to 
see how a monosyllabic *sewr- would not have arisen. 

(4) Vaccarizzo /mar/ ‘I take’, /mora/ ‘I took’, Sophiko /mar/, /mora/, Alb. marr, 
mora : Arm. arnum ‘I take’, ar ‘he took’, Greek apvupai, aor. dpsaGcn - *(s)med- 
harno : 

See 4. 1 .7 above. The assumption here is that the particle me ( *med ) ‘with’ formed 
a compound with *harno:. Note the parallel ^-present formations. The aorist would 
'nave been *ha:r-, the familiar Dehnstufe of Albanian aorists. This etymology is, 
however, offered very tentatively. 

The particle me, incidentally, has not, 1 think, been associated with its nearest 
cognates heretofore. 38 I associate it with Skt. smat, Avest. mat /mad/ ‘with’ < 
*(s)med(h). According to Feist (s.v. mip), Kluge-Gotze 14 (s.v. mit), and Boisacq 
(s.v. psrd), the Germanic and Greek forms are not to be directly related to these. 

Another possibility is that the base here is *xar- and that the compound is to be 
compared rather with Hittite pe-harzi ‘carries’. 

4.8. Evidence against the argument. To present the evidence fairly, we must now 
list all the forms that have been found which argue against the thesis. Since a fairly 
thorough canvass was made of the up-to-date reference works, it would seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that in so far as a representative number of additional instances 
was found in support of the argument, those antithetical cases which were turned up 
should also be a fair sampling. Such cases are : 

(1) Alb. edh ‘kid’ : Greek ail;, Arm. aye > * A ciyg-1 The possible difficulty in this 
case is that neither Albanian nor Armenian shows h-; in principle, therefore, if we 
were to follow Austin’s thesis, we have neither *x- nor *h-, yet we find a-vocalism. 

This is not however, the only problem with this form, since Pokorny says ( IEW 13) 
“vielleicht orientalisches Kulturwort.” It is also thinkable that the Albanian form 
could have lost its li- by analogy with dhl, Vaccarizzo /5i/ ‘goat’, if indeed the latter is 
related to Lith. ozys, OPruss. wosee, Skt. ajah, and not to Germ. Ziege, OHG ziga. 
Finally, edh has been considered a loan from Lat. ( h)aedus , but this seems dubious 
since from a popular Latin /?du-/ we might expect a diphthongized *jedh. 

(2) Alb. carl ‘bear’ : Greek upteto;, Skt. rksa-, OIr. art. Arm. ary 

Vaccarizzo has replaced this form with a loan from Italian. Once again, we have 
Albanian and Armenian both without h-. On the other hand there are on record by- 
forms (presumably dialectal) with h- in Albanian, especially for the female bear: 

38 Jokl, in Zitr Erforschung der albanischen Mundart von Borgo Erizzo in Dalmatien (= Archivum 
Romanicum 24) (1940), a long critique of Tagliavini’s work, relates (p. 32) me, with mjet ‘middle’ 
(< *meto-) and Illyrian Metu- (v. Ebert’s Reallexikon 1.86.2 and 87.1), to Goth, mip < *»ieti. I see 
no reason for separating these from m(j)ez ‘middle’ (see Jokl, op. cit., p. 33, and the places cited from 
Tagliavini), which can be derived just as well directly from the widespread IE *med‘yos as from a 
borrowed Lat. medius. Forms such as mes and mjet would then show the final devoicing familiar in 
Albanian. 
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harushe beside arushe. If the identification is correct in the Hittite form hartaka - 39 
it would appear, contrariwise, that somehow Armenian has lost its *h-, if we must 
assume a-vocalism and if we subscribe to Austin’s thesis. But again, the Hittite ar 
could be old syllabic *r (zero-grade) ; if, before the unusual cluster in this word, we 
may assume the Albanian to be likewise syllabic *r, it is then possible to assume the 
Hittite h to be *y. In that case all forms are in agreement as *yrtkos, or IE yrtskos. i0 
But, though one is reluctant to separate the Albanian word from this close-knit 
group, the nature of the connexion remains highly problematic, and the sequence is 
sui generis. 

(3) Alb. ende ‘flower’ : Arm. and ‘field’ (Pokorny, IEW 40). There is the same 
difficulty as in (1), but it is not at all semantically necessary that these forms be related. 

(4) Vaccarizzo /ex/, Alb. eh ‘edge (of a knife)’, Sophiko /exin/ ‘sharpen’, Albanian 
athete ‘sour’ : Arm. aseln ‘needle’. 

These forms are supposed to be from the prolific base traditionally reconstructed as 
*ak- (Pokorny, IEW 18-9). Neither language shows h-. Moreover, Hittite aku- 
‘spitzer Stein, Klippe’, 41 if related, shows no h-\ on the other hand, the Hittite form 
shows k, and not s, before u for the IE palatal. I can see no argument around this fact. 

To summarize, against thirty-seven different bases that support the argument we 
find one, and perhaps three or four, that argue against it. And those that appear to 
argue against it require our acceptance of Austin’s thesis on Armenian h-, which seems 
by no means certain to me, or, in one case, involve a poorly attested Hittite word 
which itself is not free of difficulties. 

5. Every now and then we are able to reaffirm the value of painstaking structural 
analysis by producing a reflex of a feature that was predicted by the pure mathematical 
properties of the system. Brugmann predicted a Greek optative, and later it was dug 
up on a new inscription. Saussure predicted “lost consonants” for PIE, and Kurylowicz 
identified two such in Cuneiform Hittite a half-century later. Kurylowicz and Sapir 
posited an ^-colouring laryngeal other than the source of Hittite h{h) without having 
seen a unitary reflex of it. I propose that we may now see its descendent in Albanian h-. 


39 Friedrich, Hethitisches Worterbuch, 61a. 

40 It is likely that dentals assibilated not only before dentals, but before stops generally. Such 
clusters would account for most of the instances of Brugmann’s dental-spirant. In any event, from 
their distribution and frequency and from the gaps in other reconstructed cluster distributions, it is 
clear that these were not phonemic units, as Benveniste would have them. 

41 Friedrich, Hethitisches Worterbuch, Erganzungsheft (1957), p. 1. 
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1.0 To my mind, there is relatively little in Greek itself that can be explained better 
by laryngeal theory than without it. Most of the laryngeal solutions for specifically 
Greek problems of phonology and morphology that have been proposed in the last 
35 years seem to me either no more plausible than competing solutions not using 
laryngeals, incompatible with better guaranteed developments, or based on so little 
material as to be incapable of proof. 

1.1. The central doctrine of the laryngeal theory 1 is, of course, that the Indo- 

1 My use of the word “laryngeal” has no phonetic implication. Plausibly the ^-coloring laryngeal 
was a velar spirant, and the o-coloring laryngeal a velar spirant with lip rounding; *E might have 
been a palatal spirant or a glottal stop. When I wrote the 1960 version of this paper, I thought the 
spirantal laryngeals were probably voiceless. But I now tentatively accept the hypothesis of Austin, 
Lg. 22.109-11 (1946), that at least one of the laryngeals became k in Germanic before w (under con- 
ditions not yet fully worked out; cf. a'so notes 58 and 72). The Germanic Lautverschiebung suggests 
that this k is from *g, which in turn is most plausibly from a voiced spirant, [y] or [y w ]. Since I am 
not convinced by any evidence I’ve seen for distinctive voice in the laryngeals, I am led back to the 
view of Sweet, TPS 1880-1.161, that all the non-occlusive laryngeals were voiced; cf. also T.V. 
Gamkrelidze, Xettskij jazyk i laringal'naja teorija 88 (1960). 
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European long syllables (including /", ii, *m, *r}, *r, */) that do not represent lengthened 
ablaut grades or result from contraction of two syllables are actually reflexes of old 
short syllabics ( e , o, i, u, m, n, r, l) followed by consonantal elements, and not (as 
Hirt, etc., believed for e, a, 6 at least) simply uniform long vowels as far back as we 
can follow the prehistory of the Indo-European languages. Secondary to this is the 
view that one or more of these consonantal elements changed neighboring e to a, 
one or more others changed it to o, and a third set had no effect on the color of 
adjacent vowels. 

1.2. The reduction of the traditional six ablaut series to one which laryngeal theory 
permits is not a strong argument in its favor. Aside from the qualms which recon- 
struction of a language with only one vowel may arouse, I do not think that the struc- 
tural simplicity of a single ablaut series compared to six parallel ones outweighs the 
diachronic complication involved in assuming a set of prehistoric consonants that 
disappeared in all the historic languages. From a consideration of the monosyllabic 
bases alone and ignoring Hittite, de Saussure’s analysis of Indo-European ablaut 
would seem valid as either a phonemicization in which components of vowel length 
and color were extracted as separate phonemes or as an extremely useful morpho- 
phonemic interpretation of the material. 

It is rather the ablaut of the disyllabic bases that furnishes the most powerful 
evidence for the laryngeal theory, - evidence that I believe would be sufficient to 
establish the theory without help from Hittite K s or any of the other sound effects that 
with more or less plausibility have been attributed to laryngeals. For, as Cuny pointed 
out, Revue de phonitique 2.102, if PIE “e, a, o” were simply long vowels whose wea- 
kened grade was a short vowel of undetermined quality, a, it would be hard to see 
why the reduced grade of a root like *pela, pie ‘fill’ is not simply *pld, so that, in 
combination with the suffix *-nd~, we would get forms like Skt. *prina, SC *plon, Li. 
*planas, Go. *flans, W *llan, instead of the actually occurring puma-, pun, pilnas, 
fulls, llawn, forms that seem to require an earlier form of the type *pln6s, which in 
turn becomes understandable only if we suppose that the residue left when the ‘e’ of 
*ple underwent ablaut reduction was not a vowel but a consonant, inherently less 
sonorous than the resonant l, so that the syllable structure was not -CIXC- but 
-CIXC-. 

1.3. In the following discussion of Greek evidence for laryngeals, I first treat what 
seem to me the most likely developments of the laryngeals, and then review some 
other developments which have been suggested but which seem to me either erroneous 
or too speculative to be included within the corpus of well established phonology. 
I have not tried to read or remember everything that has been written about laryngeal 
reflexes in Greek, so that failure to mention a theory does not necessarily mean that I 
consider it unworthy of even a passing reference, and failure to mention the originator 
of a theory which I discuss should not be interpreted as intentional distortion of the 
history of laryngeal theory. 
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2.0. Much of the positive part of this report should be an attempt to restate what we 
know about the ablaut of heavy bases, especially disyllabic heavy bases, substituting 
*e plus laryngeal for the traditional *e, a, o, and laryngeal for the traditional *a. 
To do this task properly would require a better knowledge of Greek than I possess 
and more independent research than I can easily do at the moment. The following 
treatment relies most heavily on the presentations in Schwyzer’s Griechische Gramma- 
tik 1.359-63 and Kurylowicz’s L'Apophonie en indo-europeen 166-208. 

2.1.1. Regarding the number of laryngeals to be posited, Greek evidence points to 
three, which I will write E, A, and O, according to their effect on a neighboring *e. 
Where the identity of a laryngeal is uncertain or irrelevant I will write H. No more 
than three are indicated by Greek because the only solid evidence I can find within 
Greek to differentiate laryngeals is their effect on vowel color. It seems unlikely that 
there were less than three. Ignoring the Hittite evidence (where at least E, or one 
member of the set E, if I am actually subsuming several distinct phonemes under one 
symbol, seems to have different consonantal reflexes from A and O), we might want 
to consider vowel color as inherent in the PIE vowels themselves, and use laryngeals 
only to account for length - so that the paradigmatic trio xfGripi, Icrrapi, Sf8co|ii 
would be from *dheH-, *staH-, *doH- rather than *dheE-, *steA~, *deO-. 2 But this 
solution would leave unexplained the predilection of normal grade a and o for initial 
position (type dyco, ovj/opai), which is plausibly accounted for if vowel color is attri- 
buted to laryngeals. We would expect no restrictions on occurrence of roots of the 
type HeC-, while the rarity of medial a and o would reflect the rarity of a root pattern 
CHeC- (regarding which cf. especially Hoenigswald, Lg. 28.184). Furthermore, there 
are a few cases (cf. § 2.5.1) where Greek has an e or o for which the most likely source 
is a vocalized laryngeal and where it seems impossible to account for the differing 
vowel timbres except by assuming a difference in the underlying laryngeals. 

2.1.2. The laryngeal A changed a neighboring *e to a, and O changed a neighboring 
*e to o. Paradigmatic Greek examples are ayei, eata, bvyetai, eScoKe from *Aeg-, 
*steA-, *Oek w -, *deO-. This development is shared by all the Indo-European lan- 
guages, including Anatolian. 3 

It seems pretty clear that A did not change a neighboring (ablaut) *o to a. It is 
true that 5-roots often have 3 in o-grade formations, e.g., perf. scrrdKe, kskdGs; but 
occasionally there are forms with 6, e.g., Pcopog ‘stand, altar’, (pcovi) ‘sound, voice’, 
to the roots of spa ‘went’ and (pdof ‘says’. It is much easier to explain the former type 

2 The necessity of positing non-apophonic o and d in Indo-European has been rightly insisted on by 
Martinet, Word 9.253-4 (= Economie des changements phonetiques 212 -4). It is past believing that 
such a frequent and widely attested root as *dd- should have analogically replaced *e or *a by 6 in all 
normal grade formations. Lat. das is based on da, which in turn is an innovation, as shown by the 
fossilized cedo. 

3 I include Anatolian within Indo-European not because I reject Sturtevant’s Indo-Hittite hypo- 
thesis, but because I consider it unproved. Although I can see several features not considered by 
Sturtevant in which the non-Anatolian languages may turn out to have innovated together (cf. note 56 
for an example), this is not the place to discuss them. 
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by analogy than the latter. Thus, pcojaotg is semantically quite free of E|?a in historical 
Greek, but forms like ecxxaKe and LsXuGf. are united in a single paradigm with other 
forms of the Greek roots axd- and /.d.6- ; eaxaics, formed on the extended root ctxSk-, 
has evidently replaced an earlier cognate of Skt. tasthau and Lat. stetl , which may 
perfectly well have been *scjxco. 

Furthermore there are a couple of probable cases of 8 in Greek from *oA or *Ao 
where any analogic replacement of *8 by 8 would have to be very early, before the 
breakup of the Indo-European dialects. One of these is the 1st singular active the- 
matic ending -to from *-o-A. That the laryngeal involved here is A is indicated by the 
1st singular perfect ending -a from *-A-e (cf. Faliscan pepara[ ) and the middle ending 
-pat, which appears to reflect an old athematic *-A-e-y (thematic *-o-A-e/o-r in Lat. 
sequor ) contaminated with the m of athematic active presents and aorists. It seems 
unlikely that the unanimous -5 of Greek, Latin, Celtic, and Baltic should be analogic 
for *-a. The second example is the negative ou, which in Lg. 36.347-50 1 have derived 
from *Aoyu ‘life(-time)’, whose Sanskrit reflex dyu- shows the Brugmann’s Law 
lengthening characteristic of an ablaut *o. 

Also, if A was a velar spirant, [x] or [y], it is easy to see how it could have retracted 
an e to a, but hard to see how it could lower and unround an o to a. I have the im- 
pression that the virtual restriction of qualitative ablaut in Greek to e and e bases is an 
innovation; the most fully developed ablaut scheme is shown by the most frequent 
series, and the other, subsidiary series tend to be restricted to alternation of quantity 
alone. 4 

2.2. Before syllables, laryngeals disappeared in Greek, leaving traces in the color- 
ing of adjacent vowels and in the syllabic (rather than non-syllabic) character of 
preceding resonants. 

2.2.1. Fairly certain examples of this development initially before vowels are avxl 
‘opposite, instead of’, opvtq ‘bird’, with A and O respectively; cf. Hitt, hant- ‘front’ 
and haras ‘eagle’. 5 Initial examples before syllabic resonants are fewer and less 
certain. However iGapo; ‘cheerful, pure’ probably belongs with cuGco ‘kindle’, and 
leads to reconstruction as *Aidh- beside *Aeydh-. Similarly au§ij ‘voice’ and bfleco 
‘call, name’ can be combined as *Aewd-, *Aud-. For 6AAupi ‘slay’ the equation (prob- 
able) with Hitt, hullai ‘smites’ suggests an analysis *0l-ne-0-mi (for the development 


4 Hence also the probable widespread replacement of *r| : a and *co : a by T| : e and ro : o discussed 
in §2.5.1. 

5 Of the forms of this word listed by Pokorny, IEW 326, that point to an initial *e-, Lith. erelis 
(with its shorter form eras) is evidently assimilated from the dialectal arelis, whose relative antiquity 
is confirmed by Pruss. arelie. Latv. erglis has undergone even more remodeling. The *eruros which 
is needed to explain OIr. irar is unparalleled outside Celtic, and will account for Welsh eryr, Bret. 
erer only if we assume a -yo- or -(-final in British. Rather, I think the basis of the Celtic forms is 
*oriros (cf. Slavic *orilos). This will lead to the British forms with no difficulty. In Irish there was 
a metathesis. If medial *o did not lower a preceding /' to e (I know of no decisive examples), *oriros 
may have become *iroros at any time. If medial *o did lower a preceding i, the metathesis has to be 
fixed between the raising of vowels in initial syllables and the lowering of medial vowels: *urirali 
became *irurah, which then developed regularly through *irorah to irar. 
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of the suffix cf. § 2.5.2), where Gk. ok- is analogic for *ak- in the same way that 
0opvupai (Herodotus) is analogic for Oupvopat (Hesychius). 

2.2.2. Medially after nonsyllabics, loss of laryngeals before syllabics is easily ob- 
served in derivatives of disyllabic roots formed with vowel-initial suffixes. Thus the 
type of Pskog ‘missile’ ( *g w elE-os ), fiokog ‘a throwing’ ( *g w olE-o -), beside Pskspvov 
‘missile’, with the laryngeal vocalized as e before a consonantal suffix. Bsopai ‘I shall 
live’, an old subjunctive, can be reconstructed as *g w eyO-o- to the root that appears in 
pio-coq ‘life’, £6© ‘I live’, etc. 6 

2.2.3. After vowels, the loss of presyllabic laryngeals must have resulted at first in a 
hiatus, which was removed by contraction (probably long before the loss of inter- 
vocalic *y and *s led to the familiar hiatuses of historical Greek). A familiar example 
here is jikeicrroi; ‘most’, cognate with Av. fraesta (cf. OLat. pllsima ), from *pleE-is- 
to-\ the result is the same as from an original diphthong *ey. Possibly *0 rather than 
disappearing here became w, although the arguments I have so far seen in favor of 
this view are not very satisfying (cf. § 4.4.3). 

Development of postvocalic A is probably to be seen in adjectives of the type 
SiKCUog, where -aioq evidently represents *-eA-iyo-s, becoming first *-aiyos and then 
*-ayyos; the Sanskrit type -eya- (cf. Wackernagel-Debrunner, Ai. Gr. 2.2.510) has the 
same basis. The actual suffix here may well be *-iH-o-, thematicized from the *-iH 
that appears undeclined in the Italo-Celtic o-stem genitive singular (cf. Schwyzer 
1 .465-6). However, it does not seem quite safe to assume that every prevocalic i and u 
in Greek that cannot be accounted for by Sievers’ Law represents a sequence of *i or 
*u plus laryngeal, even when there is alternation with preconsonantal i and 0. Thus, 
a word like (><;, gen. uo?, lacks cognates that would definitely indicate a laryngeal, 
and for words like smov, 7u0i the evidence is rather that the laryngeal preceded the 
*i, *peOi- or the like; how a zero grade pl-C, piy-V could develop from such a se- 
quence remains unclear to me (although the suggestion of Kurytowicz, Apophonie 170, 
that the ablaut CeHi : CHI is paralleled by a type CeRi : CRl seems worth consid- 
ering). 

2.2.4. When the laryngeal followed *r, /, m, or n, we expect the resonants to become 
ap, ak, ap, av, with the same a that appears outside laryngeal environments, and 
this is what we often get, e.g. gpakov ‘they threw’ < *eg w (E-, sicapov ‘they toiled’ < 
*ehnA-. But where the following laryngeal was O, we generally get op, ok : spokov 
‘they went’, eGopov ‘they leapt’, stops ‘pierced’, sTtopov ‘they granted’ to the presents 
pkdxTKeo, 0pco(i)CTKCo, xiTpcboK© and the perfect 7ie7rp(otav. An ablaut pco : ap or 
kco : ak seems not to occur in Greek. F. B. J. Kuiper has suggested, India Antiqua 
199, that the development to op and ok here was phonetically regular, the laryngeal 
influencing the vocalization of the resonant. I doubt that this is correct, because I 
believe that Dor. Ttpatoq represents a direct outcome of *prO-tos (cf. § 2.3.2). If pre- 
consonantal O failed to color the *r in this word, I doubt that it would have colored 
preceding resonants when prevocalic. Hence an explanation along the lines suggested 
6 Attic Cfivand Cretan Piero? do not require a root with instead of *0; cf. Thurneysen, IF 38. 147. 
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by Kurylowicz, Apophonie 207-8, seems preferable. Given the alternation TRo-C 
(representing both the old State II full grade TReO- and [analogically for TRa ] the 
zero grade TRO-) : TaR-V, the pattern TRa-C : TaR-V of roots like Kpdrog: e teapoy 
could lead to replacement of TRo-C : TaR-V by TRo-C : ToR-V. This is essentially 
another example of the impoverishment of subsidiary ablaut patterns that I men- 
tioned above (§ 2.1.2) in connection with the disappearance of an o-grade in u-roots. 
Here, in the TeRO- roots, the o vocalism has tended to become universal. 

Examples where the resonant has developed into a simple consonant, just as if 
there were no following laryngeal, are rare and dubious. Kurylowicz, Apophonie 172, 
mentions ytyvopai, vsoyvoq, and tytcpoc; ‘brain’. But the first two of these possibly 
come from an anit root *gen-, without laryngeal, hardly attested outside of Greek, to 
be sure, 7 but fairly clear in the Greek perfect eKysyarriv, yeyadx;. 8 9 A form of the 
word for ‘head’ without laryngeal suffix seems adequately guaranteed by Horn. 
ETti Kdp (jt 392), and the alternation between K6pu-0-‘helmet’, Kopu-tpi) ‘summit’ and 
dvxi-Kpb ‘opposite, straight ahead’ suggests an old neuter *Roru, Rru- parallel to 
*gonu, gnu- ‘knee’, *sonu, snu- ‘back’, *doru, dru- ‘wood’, in which there would be 
little likelihood of a laryngeal. 

2.3.1. Laryngeals followed by word final or nonsyllabic and preceded by vowel 
(a, e, o ) regularly disappeared in Greek, and the preceding vowel was lengthened (i.e., 
laryngeals were assimilated to preceding tauto-syllabic vowels), as illustrated medially 
by the traditional xfGripi, lotapi, 5i5copi, and finally by such forms as nsf. vea < 
*neweA, nadrn. vsco < *newoHA In a few cases the expected final lengthening is 
lacking, e.g., npo, where a final laryngeal is suggested by such related words as 
irdpoq, npwro? and Skt. puras ‘before’, piirva- ‘first’. Kuiper has suggested (e.g., 
India Antiqua 210 with n. 53, Die Sprache 7.18) that such short forms originated in 
pause, where the laryngeal was lost without affecting vowel length. This view seems 
to provide the best explanation for vocatives like Skt. devi, laksmi, vadhu, Gk. vuptpa, 
OCS zeno. If Proto-Indo-European had words with initial vowels or syllabic reso- 
nants, or non-syllabic initial laryngeals were lost before final laryngeals were, it might 
be possible to add here the position before initial syllabic. The development would 
be like that of *pleE-isto- (§ 2.2.3), except that morphologic word boundary would 
keep the hiatus uncontracted. 

2.3.2. The development of resonant plus laryngeal before word final or nonsyllabic 

7 Most notably in Latin gens. 

8 Cf. Cardona, Lg. 31.422, for another possibility about yiyvopat. It is thinkable, of course, that 
yeyova : yeya- (*gegn-) has been reshaped from ysyova (< *gegonE-Ae) : *yeyva- (< *gegnE-). 
The contrast with (3efP.T|Ka, IXriKa*, tstXtiku, KSKpnKct, xsOvnica, peuPkcoica, PsPpcora would then 
have to reflect a chronological difference: yeyova was inherited from a time when Proto-Indo- 
European rules of ablaut and stem formation were still in effect (it has a Sanskrit cognate), but the 
other Homeric active perfects to CeRH- roots are later creations, using an already existing CR P-grade, 
to which was later formed a new zero grade CRV-. (The puzzling rertiXs is perhaps metathesized 
from *re-rXt|-e, before development of *-pX- to -RpX- and before spread of the K-formant.) 

9 Cf. F. B. J. Kuiper, Die Sprache 7.19-20 (1961), for evidence that this dual ending contained a 
laryngeal. 
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is less clear, and all I will do here is sketch briefly what at present seems to me most 
likely. In Proto-Indo-European it appears that the resonant was regularly syllabic 
and the inherently less sonorous laryngeal nonsyllabic ( TRHT , not *TRHT), unless 
morphologic considerations intervened (as probably in the nasal presents) or a second 
preceding resonant or vowel led to the syllabification TlfRHT, TeRHT. I follow 
Kurylowicz, Apophonie 195-208, in thinking that the straightforward developments 
of RH are i, 0, pa, ka, pa, va, 10 regardless of the laryngeal involved; other apparent 
developments I think are the result of morphologic innovation or of misassignment 
by modern scholars. 

Examples of the regular development would be oTtinsuco ‘spy’, apparently from 
*Ok ,v i-Ok w -; optative elpsv from *esiEme- or *EsiEme-; -flpaxoc; ‘built’, from 
*dmAto-; Doric irparoq ‘first’, from *prO-to- (compare Skt. pfirva, OCS prbvb from 
*prO-wo-, Lith. pirmas, OE forma from * prO-mo-, and cf. Schwyzer 1.595, and Buck, 
The Greek Dialects (1955) §1 14a). As in the case of rcpo, a resonant apparently can 
fail to lengthen before a final laryngeal; a fairly plausible example is eikooi (if this 
really has a dual ending and if the neuter dual ending really was *-///). 11 

But words showing these ‘regular’ developments are not very numerous. Thus 
TtpaToq and the Hesychian TsGpaaGarwxsOoGo.i cited by Specht, KZ 59.113, are my 
only pieces of evidence that the regular development of *rH is pa and not pco, even 
when the laryngeal was O (Attic rcpc&TO? and OpcboKCO can have been adapted to forms 
with -pm - or -po (viz. apo) from *reO, but 7tpatoq and xeGpaoGai have no analogic 
model). Cf. also Szemerenyi, Studies in the Indo-European System of Numerals 17 
(1960), where it is convincingly argued that the original Greek form of ‘40’ was 
*k w etwrakonta, withra from an /"arising by loss of a non-laryngeal consonant (ibid., 1 36). 

When I wrote the previous version of this report, I was troubled by the pair (WunGpoc; 
‘lofty’, psXaGpov ‘roof’, since the latter suggests a base *melAdh- (cf. § 2.5.1), so that 
px,(o0p6g could hardly be explained as analogic to a state II full grade *mleOdh~. 
But I see now that pairs like crtpcfiavoi; : acpo5po<; make a reconstruction */ nloAdh-ro- 
possible; pkcoGpo^ could then be added to the words mentioned in § 2.1.2 as indicating 
that A did not affect the timbre of a neighboring o. 

A more common development is for bases subject to ablaut to remodel their pre- 
consonantal zero grade after state II {-ReH-) of the full grade. In morphemes con- 
taining *rA, *IA, *mA, or *nA, zero grade and state II would fall together regularly, 
and this probably provided the model for syncretism of the two grades in morphemes 
with other laryngeals and other resonants, resulting in forms like xprixog, PspA-iyrai, 
aipcoiot;, Ttsitponai, where morphologic patterning leads us to expect a zero grade. 
That such remodeling was not limited to bases containing rlmn is shown by i^cbco 

10 I have nothing to say here about how rH, (H, nH, and niH came to be pronounced pd, Xa, va, pa. 

11 Hesychius’ vecoPoprov ‘newly eaten’, with apparently unlengthened medial (Schwyzer 1 .360, 363), 
may be a corruption of vetbflopov. M. Schmidt emended to veo flopov, Liddell-Scott-Jones enter the 
word as veoPopo?. It hardly seems necessary to say that words like tpuaic beside stpu are analogic 
to models like fluon; beside e(la (cf. Kurylowicz, Apophonie 205). 
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‘I live’, ^cooq ‘alive’. It is extremely unlikely that these should continue a *g w yeOwo- 
with an ablaut grade different from the *g w iOwo- of Lat. uluo, uiuus, Gmc. *kwikwaz, 
Lith. gyvas, OCS zivg, zin, Skt. jtvami, jiva. It seems more likely that pre-Greek 
*g w iwo, *g w Twos were replaced by *g w yo\vo, *g w yo\vos, with a g w yo- either taken from 
some form that had full grade II (perhaps the ancestor of e(31cov, if that can be ex- 
plained as a Sievers’ Law alternant) or formed to full grade I *g w eyo- on the analogy 
of the type tema- : tma-. 

Another frequent development was the creation of a new super-zero grade RV to 
RV on the pattern of TV : TV from *TH : TeH (cf. Kurylowicz, Apophonie 197); 
hence e.g. xsOvapEV beside xsGvaica, *(pspovxta (replacing *<pEpovxi) beside 
*(pep6v'na<;, psppksxai beside *psp>.t|s (on which see ftn. 8). An apparently early 
group of these has a as short vowel even when the long vowel is q or to, e.g., £ppayq : 
sppq^E, TupTikapsv : 7ilpnX,qpi, ykaaaa : ylaaaa (cf. § 2.5. 1). 12 

In a third group of forms, exemplified by enplaro ‘bought’, ptoxoq ‘life’, fidvaioq 
‘death’, xakacncpprav ‘of patient heart’, the combination of resonant and laryngeal 
seems to have a disyllabic reflex. But scholars seem to have included in this class 
many words that historically belong to the first state of the full grade - cf. the im- 
portant statement of van Wijk, IF 20.342-4, and especially Specht, KZ 59.55-6, 
105, 115-7. 

Thus, I see no reason whatever a priori to assume that Gavaxoq continues the same 
ablaut grade as Gvaxoq. If we admit that *temA- ‘cut’ can appear not only as 
TEpa-(xog), but also as xspe-(vo^) (assimilation), and Taps-(al-xpci^) (complex re- 
modeling, conditioned partly by the existence of a prevocalic rap- from *tmA- in the 
aorist), it does not seem impossible that a *0£vaxo<; (or *9ovaxoc;) could have become 
Gctvaxo;; by assimilation, partly under the influence of the aorist dneGavov. Similarly 
the antonym pioxoq has probably replaced *Peoto<; from *g w eyO-t . . . (cf. Horn. 
Peopai), apparently under the influence of eplcov. 13 More examples and reference 
to other viewpoints can be found in Schwyzer 1.362 and Kurylowicz 199-201. 14 

Even where the disyllabic reflex does seem to continue a genuine zero grade, I 
strongly suspect that it is the result of a series of morphologic innovations. Thus 
ETtpiaxo for *£7tplxo does not seem basically different from syevexo for *eyvaxo. 
But I cannot now make out much of the prehistory of these and similar forms. 

12 Note that 6 acre ‘(two) eyes’ cannot be explained this way, since we have no evidence for full grades 
*-eyH or *-yeH of the dual ending -t. Rather, as traditionally stated (e.g., Schwyzer 1.565), dace has 
been formed by adding a dual ending *-e (which seems to be found also in Lithuanian, Indie, and Irish) 
to the already complete word *ok w t. Judging by the development to *ok w ye rather than *ok w iye, 
Gk. *ons, the unextended form was probably *ok w i, like sitcom with a short final vowel. 

13 In many dialects, of course, so became io regularly. Bio? does not occur in the Iliad (except 
perhaps in the name ’OpeaPtov E 707), and only three times in the Odyssey (plus the derived verb 
sPidiCTuo 0 468), and so is probably a truncation of Pioxo?, not an archaic root noun preserved only 
in Greek. The clearest outside parallel to *g w eyO-to- is OIr. bethu, which cannot very well come from 
*g w iwo-tut- (the source of Welsh bywyd and OIr. beothu, Wb 3c2; on the phonology cf. Hamp, 
£tudes celtiques 6.283), but can come from Celtic *beyatiit-, with the root form *g w eyO-. 

14 Irish tarathar and talam beside Gk. xepsipov, xekapcov are probably also assimilated full-grade 
forms. The same may be true even of Welsh adar (< *petHro-T). 
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2.4.0. The only development for laryngeals not adjacent to syllables for which I see 
clear evidence in Greek is vocalization, generally to a, but probably also to e and o in 
some circumstances. This feature of maximal vocalization seems to be shared by 
Armenian, and strongly suggests that the dialects ancestral to Greek and Armenian 
were in contact at the time when laryngeals began to develop differently in different 
parts of the Indo-European speaking territory. 

2.4.1. In word initial, it appears that certain cases of ‘prothetic vowel’ are actually 
vocalized laryngeals. 15 About as sure an example as we could hope for is ar|Gi 
‘blows’, cognate with Skt. vdti, OCS vejati, Goth, waian, Lat. uentus, Toch. A want, 
etc. First rate evidence for a laryngeal is provided by Hitt, hu-u-wa-an-te-es ‘winds’. 16 
The failure of Vedic to lengthen final vowels before the root va is hardly significant in 
view of the small amount of material ( Indra-vayU ‘Indra and Vayu’, where the short a 
seems to represent an analogic shortening of the expected dual Indra- ; and two cases 
of avata- ‘windless’), and the generally uncertain value for laryngeal theory of Vedic 
lengthening before ‘initial’ resonants. 

Another good case of prothetic vowel from laryngeal occurs in evsyKetv ‘to bring’, 
7co8-r)veKf|ig ‘reaching to the feet’, etc. Here the cognate perfects Skt. anamsa and OIr. 
-anaic seem comprehensible only as PIE * He-Hnonlce, in which the root initial 
combination of laryngeal plus resonant has been reduplicated in the same fashion 
as a combination of stop or s plus resonant (type Skt. paprau, Gk. kek^uGi, sipapxai, 
Goth .faifrais, Welsh cigleu). The root of these perfects, *HnenR-, has an anomalous 
shape, and is probably a secondary modification of the * Hnelc- of Gk. TroSpvsKfiq (r| 
due to morphologic lengthening in compounds), OCS nesti, Lith. nesti ‘carry’, Skt. 
perf. anasa, asur (* He-Hnfi-1), aor. na(, anat (where the consistent long augment is 
again evidence for a laryngeal; *e-HneHt). 11 As for the morphological analysis of the 
Greek aorist eveyK-, development from a reduplicated *Hne-HnIc- would be phono- 
logically acceptable (intersyllabic H was probably lost before *« became a), but a 
reduplication consisting of consonant plus resonant is anomalous (cf. what has just 
been said about the shape of the perfect), and reduplicated aorists were not very 
common in PIE. Hence I prefer to reconstruct *Hnenk-, a root aorist 18 to the root 
variant with double nasal; cf. Skt. 1st sg. mid. aor. namsi, RV 6.51.12. Within Greek, 
of course, evsyK- could be reanalyzed as being reduplicated, Ev-sytc-. 

15 But a Greek prothetic vowel is not by itself evidence for a laryngeal. As Winter has said, Studien 
zum ‘prothetischen VokaV irn Griechischen 5, “Ein Laryngal darf erst dann als bewiesen angesehen 
werden, wenn von ihm raehr Spuren nachgewiesen werden als lediglich ein grfiechischer] P[rotheti- 
scher] V[okal].” 

16 Welsh awel ‘wind’, OIr. oal, gen. oile 'bucca' is less certain evidence, because the vocalism of the 
second syllable is not clear. Gk. figkka could be from ''AewE-liA (remodeled after cases with *AewE- 
lyeA-), but *AewEI- ought to give W *awal, OIr. gen. *olae, and *AweEl- should give W *gwil, Ir. 
*fil (or, if we admit prothetic vowels from laryngeals for Celtic, W *ewil, Ir. *ual). 

17 The sort of echo nasal in *HnenK- beside *Hnek- is reminiscent of the Hittite verbs with infixed 
nin before k, of the type har-ni-in-kir ‘perdiderunt’ beside har-ki-e-ir ‘perierunt’, which evidently re- 
present a secondary development from the Proto-Indo-European infix *-ne-/-n-. 

18 Athematic inflection, rjveyica etc., is well attested in Attic authors. 
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A third well established example is de^co, where the vocalism of the related ad^dvco, 
Lat. augere, Goth, aukan seems prima facie evidence for an initial *A. 

2.4.2. Other cases are not quite so good. So for dvf)p, Arm. ayr, the only evidence 
that the initial vowel comes from a laryngeal is the fairly consistent lengthening of 
vowels before Indo-Iranian nr in compounds, e.g., Vedic visvdnara-, sunara-. 

For 68o6q (Aeol. sSovisq) Arm. atamn ‘tooth’, the vocalism of Balto-Slavic ed- 
‘eat’ and Arm. utem ‘id.’ and the somewhat insecurely guaranteed e of Lat. es, est, 
estis are not very good evidence for an initial laryngeal. 19 Provided these are not all 
of secondary origin, 20 their relationship to the ed- of Sanskrit, Greek, Germanic, 
Celtic (OIr. subj. estir), and Lat. edo might be accounted for by assuming a Schwebe- 
ablaut *Eed- : *eEd- (cf. Hans Hendriksen, Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung 
des Hethitischen fur die Laryngaltheorie 61, where the idea is mentioned and rejected). 
However at best this would be a rather unsatisfactory artifice, leaving still unexplained 
why some languages had generalized one full grade and other languages generalized 
the other. 

But now that I have given up my view that Greek provides positive evidence for 
Proto-Indo-European roots with initial vowel not preceded by laryngeal (cf. § 3.3 
below), the economy of not having to posit a root type *eC in addition to *CeC is 
some faint argument in favor of a root *Eed- ‘eat’, with participle *Edont- ‘tooth’. 21 

It is at least possible that Gk. fiyoaToi; ‘hand’ is from *Hgosto~, and is related to 
Skt. hasta, Av. zasta ‘id.’. But this etymology would require us either to assume a 
metathesis (in which language?) of *H and *g, or else to posit a development of *Hg- 
to *zh- in Indo-Iranian, for which I know of no other evidence. 

2.4.3. An example of a prothetic vowel for which there is no evidence for laryngeal 
origin is dvopa (Lac. ’EvopatcpcmSaq), Arm. anun ‘name’. The Hittite cognate, 
la-a-ma-cm, is in fact rather negative; one would have expected an initial laryngeal to 
appear as h- or a- in Hittite. The Rig-Veda has sapta-, sa-, ahi-, sumantu-, suhdvitu- 
ndman\ all without lengthening of the first element. The Greek negative vcbvup(v)o<;, 
although certainly representing a pattern that began in roots with initial laryngeal, 
where *rj.-HC- became *nC- (Puhvel, Lg. 29.24-5), does not show that ovopa itself 
began with a laryngeal, since the pattern it represents has clearly spread in Greek. 

Another example of the same sort is dpeX/yco ‘milk’. The only evidence for a laryn- 
geal here is the long reduplication of Skt. mamrje ‘wiped’, which more probably goes 
with Gk. dpopyvupi ‘wipe’, and in any case may have an intensive reduplication 
(Winter, Froth. Vok. 42) ; against it is Szemerenyi’s attractive derivation of Gk. yaka 

19 As Winter has shown, KZ 12.167, an etymological connection between tooth and eat is not 
semantically implausible. 

20 In the case of Balto-Slavic at least, the suspicion of secondary origin is very strong; cf. BS sed- 
‘sit’ and beg- ‘run’, whose long vowels cannot be accounted for by juggling laryngeals from one 
position to another. 

21 Of the objections which I expressed, Lg. 36.491 n. 22 (1960), to Benveniste’s derivation of Lat. 
edi from *Ee-Ed-, only the chronological one remains. I see now that Lat. apio can have been formed 
on the model of facid. 
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‘milk’ from a PIE root noun *melg- ( melg -), mlg- ( KZ 75.170-84; cf. esp. 175, ftn. 3). 

2.4.4. Since I believe that initial laryngeals before nonsyllabics were always vo- 
calized in Greek (for a critique of other suggested developments, cf. § 3.1-3), it 
follows that wherever Greek shows apparently cognate forms both with and without 
prothetic vowel, either the forms are not genuinely cognate or the prothetic vowel 
does not owe its existence to a root-initial laryngeal. Here I would mention especially 
the types pucan, eikooi ‘20’ and spar,, sspoq ‘dew’, in which otherwise identical 
words appear (often in different dialects) sometimes with a prothetic vowel, sometimes 
without it but with an initial digamma or rough breathing, and cognates in other 
languages have an initial *w (e.g., Skt. vimsati, varsa). A PIE ablaut difference is out 
of the question here, and I see no basis for assuming that the Greek alternations re- 
flect a dialectal difference in the outcome of *Hw- or different generalizations of 
sandhi variants dating from the time when laryngeals were still distinct phonemes. 

2.4.5. It seems also that the Attic reduplication in Greek perfects must have started 
from roots which had a prothetic vowel of nonlaryngeal origin. As Kurylowicz him- 
self points out, Apophonie 270, there is no basis for positing *Hle-Hl(o)udh- and the 
like to explain Gk. £Xr|Xu0a and similar forms. Kurylowicz’s present view, that the 
long second syllables in these perfects are due to the analogy of compound-initial 
lengthening (sX.-fi7.u0a like src-riXuq) seems better than Schwyzer’s suggestion (1.766, 
ftn. 8) that the lengthening spread from perfects with long, ‘intensive’ reduplication ; 
Greek has very few intensive-type perfects. 

Similarly, the present ovlvqpi ‘profit’, with short i, is incomprehensible if we start 
from a root *HneA-, but easily derived from *ni-neA-, with later accretion of prothetic 
vowel. Since 6viva- could not be analyzed into reduplication 6v - plus root -iva-, it 
escaped the analogic lengthening of the perfects. 

2.5.1. The development of internal and final schwas not adjacent to syllables has 
been the subject of extensive discussion before the advent of laryngeal theory, and I do 
not see that substituting *H for contributes anything new to the problems involved. 

The essential question here is whether all laryngeals became phonetically a, and 
apparent examples of e and o from E and O are analogic, or whether E and O actually 
became e and o in some cases by regular phonetic development. 

Of the forms cited in favor of a single outcome, a, for all laryngeals, those where 
the laryngeal follows a resonant (type payfjvai beside priyvupi, yXdaoa beside 
yXchooa) are not likely to be old : it seems unlikely that PIE would have had sequences 
of the shape CRHC beside the usual CRHC. However they strongly suggest that e : a 
and o : a ablaut was once more widespread in Greek than the handful of examples 
actually attested in obstruent environment (mainly ‘lack’ beside XfiP 0 ? 

‘bereft’); models like xpsitco : sipanov (PIE *re : r) can hardly by themselves account 
for the Re : Ra and Ro : Ra alternations. Hence it seems we have to admit develop- 
ment of E and O to Gk. a in some environments. 

But there are also a few cases of Greek s and o which seem to reflect PIE laryngeals 
and which cannot be explained as assimilated from *a (as Tepevog and psyeOoc; are 
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certainly assimilated from *xepa-vog and (isyaGog, Soypoq may well be for *5a%po<;, 
and SveyKeiv could be for *avsyK- 22 ) and for which no possible analogic source is 
attested in Greek; such arc dvspoq ‘wind’ and apoxpov ‘plow’ (assimilated in Cret. 
apaxpov). As far as I see, all such cases are in resonant environment; this suggests a 
rule that E and O vocalized to s and o next to resonants, to a elsewhere. But I am 
unable to think of any plausible prehistoric phonetic sequence of events to justify 
such a rule, and the material is too limited to justify setting up any serious hypothesis. 

2.5.2. In one interesting set of words, * O appears in Greek as u. These are the 
nasal presents to roots ending in *0: oxopvopi ‘spread, lay low’ (cf. saxopeoa, 23 
axpcoxog, Skt. strndti, stirna) ; Gopvupat, Gapvupat ‘copulate’ (cf. Gpcbatcco, sGopov 
‘leap’); opvupx ‘swear’ (cf. ropooa); okkupt ‘slay’ (cf. wkscra, oksGpoq). A fifth 
example, *Kopvupi ‘sate’, possibly underlies the late KOpevvupi (cf. SKopecra and 
Schwyzer 1.697; but Frisk GEW 1.919 is probably right in thinking this root had no 
old present in Greek). 

The essential nature of at least one of these presents was seen already by Wacker- 
nagel, Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu Homer 206 : opvupi “ . . . muss an Stelle eines 
wegen opo- zu fordernden *opvcopi getreten sein.” More recently Jaan Puhvel has 
developed the idea of a class of Indo-European -weO-presents beside the familiar 
-«e /1-formation, first in Studies . . . Whatmough 234 (1957), and then in his mono- 
graph, Laryngeals and the Indo-European Verb 34-9 (1960). Although Puhvel is 
certainly right to distinguish such a class, not everything he says about it convinces 
me; in particular, I do not find cogent his arguments for a development of *0 to u or 
iv already in Proto-Indo-European. 24 I hope to discuss Puhvel’s ideas more fully 
elsewhere ; 24a in this context it seems enough to show how vu can have developed from 
*voo/vo within Greek, after first eliminating from the class a verb that does not belong 
to it and discussing the prime Sanskrit example for an early change of *0 to w. 

Greek opvupi ‘set in motion’ is considered to belong to the -neO-class by Puhvel, 
Studies . . . Whatmough 234, LIEV 38. But it is rather a new-present to an anit root, 
as shown by other Greek forms (aorist ebpexe, cbpxo ; there is no *copeaa, and copexo 
can be thematicized 25 ) and by cognates in other languages : Lat. oritur ( *r-ye - ) ortus, 
not *ratur ( *rH-ye -) *ratus; Hitt, er-teni ‘you arrive’, ar-tari ‘stands’, ar-nuzzi ‘brings, 
removes’; Skt. rcchati, iyarti , rnoti, aor. arta, ppp. rta. Of the Indo-Iranian forms 
which Puhvel cites as evidence for a set root, frte is the middle of iyarti and irnd 
results from reinterpreting frte as a 1st class present (possibilities admitted by Puhvel, 
LIEV 38 and 75). The rnati of the Dhatupatha is probably an example of the general 
Middle Indie replacement of no- by na-presents. Avestan paiti.arsnd, Yt. 14.15, does 
not seem to imply a verb stem srana-, and arsnat.caesom, Yt. 10.35 (cited LIEV 18), 
is left untranslated by Barth olomae, Air. Wb. 195, and rendered by others as ‘Schuld- 

22 Especially since OIr. -anaic, not *-inaic, suggests that the laryngeal here was not *E. 

23 For conjectures about the difficult vocalism oRe in place of t! eRo. see § 2.5.3. 

24 Cf. Cardona, Lg. 37.418-20 (1961). 

21a Cf. now Lg. 39.248-70 (1963). 

23 Schwyzer 1.740. 
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racher’ (Lommel, Die Yast’s), ‘who avenges [unpaid] debts’ (Thieme, Mitra and 
Aryaman 53), ‘punisher of wrong’ (Gershevitch, The Avestan Hymn to Mithra 91, 186), 
i.e., a compound of *arana- ‘guilt’ (or ‘debt’) and a form of the root kay- ‘exact 
vengeance’, with, as often in Avestan, a t written before c at the seam of a compound. 28 

Sanskrit strqoti beside strnati, mentioned already by Martinet, Word 9.260, 12.4, as 
probably showing an analogic extension of a w reflex of *0, seems to me rather to 
reflect an unenlarged root *ster- beside the more widely attested *sterO -. 27 

Vedic Sanskrit, as noted already for the presents by Bohtlingk-Roth, s.v. star, and 
by Delbriick, Altindische Syntax 277, distinguishes pretty consistently between an 
anit root str meaning ‘lay low, strike down (enemies)’ and a set root str meaning 
‘strew, spread out’ (referring in the Vedas mainly to strewing the barhis at the sacri- 
fice). From str ‘lay low’ come pres, strrioti (RV strnosi 1.129.4), aor. as tar, star 
(along with the formally ambiguous subjunctive starate, stardmahe), and pp. dstrta, 
dnitfrta (which seems, therefore, not to be an example for loss of laryngeal in com- 
pounds). From str ‘spread out’ come pres. stmdti{\l X in RV), 28 perf. tistire, tistiraria, 
aor. astaris (2d sg., AV 12.3.38), pp. stirna, and the nominal derivatives stdriman and 
upastir ( samstir and vistir seem hard to unite semantically with either str or str). In the 
Rigveda only the passive aorist dstari ‘has been strewn’, 6.63.3, with anit a instead of 
set a, clearly deviates from the rule; according to Kuiper, India Antiqua 200 n. 1 1, it is 
“an incidental formation parallel to akari” in the preceding verse. 

To judge by the material in Bartholomae’s Air. Wb. 1595, Avestan bears out the 
Vedic distinction between *ster- ‘lay low’ and *sterH- ‘strew, spread out’, in that forms 
with the meaning ‘lay low’ seem to be only anit and the majority of forms meaning 
‘strew’ are set. So, with the former meaning, occur starato, V. 19.2, Yt. 19.34, stryeite 
V. 9.13, -stryata Yt. 1.29; set forms with the meaning ‘strew’ include pp. stardta-, pres. 
staranaiti, star ante', anit forms are frastaranuyh Yt. 12.3, frastaratanqm V. 18.72. 29 

I return to the development of the neO-presents in Greek. The paradigm of Proto- 
Indo-European nasal presents to roots ending in O can be reconstructed as sg. 
*str-ne-0-mi etc., 1st pi. *str-n-0-me, 3d pi. * str-n-O-enti, and so on. These would 

26 The etymology of Hittite aruna ‘sea’ remains obscure to me. 

27 *Ster- probable also in Gk. atpaxoc; ‘army’. Presumably the enlarged and unenlarged roots were 
not at first completely synonymous, but the old *ster- tended to be pushed off into figurative and 
specialized uses by the new *sterO-. Later each language moved toward either reuniting the two in 
a single paradigm, or else eliminating the ster- forms. 

28 RV 8.41 .8 dstrridt is mentioned by Kuiper, Die Sprache 7.24, and Cardona, Lg. 37.419, as meaning 
‘zerstreute’ (so translated by Liiders, Varuna 74) but K. Strunk, MSS 17. 94-95 (1964), argues plausibly 
that here too astrnat means ‘spread out’. 

29 Although Calvert Watkins, £riu 18.99 (1958), considers the Irish preterit -serf ‘spread’, passive 
-sreth, to be analogic Celtic developments, the Indo-Iranian and Greek evidence for an unenlarged 
*ster- seems so good that I think the Irish forms may rather be inherited, -sreth will reconstruct 
to *strto- (: Skt. -strta) and -sett to *ster-t (: Vedic star). Cf. Marstrander, Observations stir ies 
presents . . . d nasale 40. It seems altogether unlikely that ( a)star , representative of a type already 
retreating in Vedic times, should be analogic for an astarit, formed on a productive pattern. Note 
also the Old Church Slavic aorist prostretb ‘stretched out’, which Stang, Das slavische und baltische 
Verbum 67 and 69 n. 2 very plausibly equates with Vedic astar and Irish -serf. 
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have appeared in Greek as *o'capvcopi (cf. Wackernagel’s *6pvcopi), *GTdpvopsv, 
*CTTapvovn (Attic *<rcapvoucn; if vve suppose the strict phonetic development of 
syllabic O was everywhere a, the 1st pi. etc. would be analogic for *<ytapvap£v 
etc.). 

But it seems clear that PIE *o next to labials and labiovelars has become o in a 
number of Greek words. Examples where this has happened after n are ovupra 
(Doric and Aeolic; cf. general Greek -rnvupog and poetic vcbvop(v)oi;), voE, ovoE, 
and yupvoq. 

In none of these words can the raising f rom *o to u be explained by supposing that 
the vowel is of laryngeal origin. As Hendriksen has pointed out, U liter suchungen 50, 
Celtic shows clearly that ‘name’ had no medial laryngeal. OIr. ainm and OWelsh emu, 
pi. enuein can only come from *(H)nmn ; *{H)nHmn would have given something 
like OIr. *naim, Welsh *naw(f). Although I am not competent to judge the Balto- 
Slavic, Albanian, Armenian, and Tocharian cognates, Gmc. nciman-, Hitt, la-a-mci-an, 
and Indo-Iranian ndman- (by Brugmann’s Law) all point to *nomen-. Latin nomen 
hardly needs a lengthened grade; we already knew from forms like cognomen and 
ignominia that the word for ‘name’ had gotten contaminated with the root *gno- 
‘recognize’ in Latin. There was probably an old *gndmen in Latin, formed in the 
same way as Gk. yvwpa ‘mark, sign’ and Russ, znamja ‘standard, banner’. When this 
lost its initial g-, it and the old * no men ‘name’ were so close in shape and meaning 
that the form not supported by a series of related words disappeared from the lan- 
guage. 29a 

Incidentally, it may not be too bold to suggest that the original inflection of ‘name’ 
was nom.-acc. *nomn, gen. *nmens (> OIr. anme), parallel to the type of Skt. ddru, 
dros from *d6ru, *drews. 

It thus seems clear that the source of Gk. ovupa is *{H)nomn. Attic-Ionic ovopa is 
evidently not an archaic form in which the o has not been raised, but rather the result 
of assimilation of 6 . . . u to 6 . . . o, which accidentally restored the word to an 
earlier shape; in -d)vup(v)o<;, with (long) open co, this assimilation did not occur. 30 

Tupvo? must be somehow from * nog w nos, the source of Skt. nagna; this should 
have given *voyvog (labiovelar delabialized after u as in vuE, from *nok w ts). Despite 
Frisk’s skepticism, GEW 1.333, 1 see no way to account for the attested consonantism 
except to suppose first a dissimilation to *puyvo^ (or already at the stage *mog w nosl 
cf. Av. mayna and Hitt, nekuma-nt - 31 ), and then a metathesis to yupvog. Neither this 
word nor vui; has any cognates pointing to a laryngeal ; and Llittite nekumcint- ‘naked’ 
and nekut- ‘evening’ seem to show that *nog w no- and *nok w t- contained ablaut o. 32 


Ma Cf. Hamp, Latomus 21.128, on Umbr. nome. 

50 Cf. Thumb-Kieckers 1.129 for assimilation of ‘OvupoKkfi; to ’OvopoKkfjg in the dialect of a 
Corinthian colony. 

31 Which is an nf-extension of a stem *nekuma-, and does not contain the possessive suffix -m/want-. 

32 Although the seemingly unmotivated ablaut difference between Hittite and the non-Anatolian 
languages invites caution. 
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ovo^ is shown to have no medial laryngeal by Lat. unguis, OIr. ingen, Welsh ewin, 
which point to *ong w h-, *ng w h-, not *onHg w h-, *nHg w li-. 33 

Hence I see no reason to attribute the u of CTopvu|iGV directly to the phonetic 
nature of the laryngeal it continues. To judge by dvupa, v 6 £, yupvo<;, and ovu^, 
change of no to vo was regular only before labial and labiovelar consonants (and was 
early enough to turn following labiovelars into plain velars). Its preservation and 
extension from *axapvupev, *axdpvupai, *axapv 6 pevo<;, etc., to other weak-grade 
forms were evidently favored by its falling together with the weak grade of the old 
*«eH'/«M-presents of monosyllabic roots of the type *rnewmi, pi. *rnume. The re- 
placement of *co by 0 in the active singular, oxopvupt, etc., is the same development as 
replacement of *vsu by vu in the original *new/nu- verbs; both are modeled on the 
na/na- presents of the type Sdpvdpi, Sdpvapev. 

2.5.3. The o of oxopvopi, Oopvupai, dpvupt, ok^upt has (outside Aeolic and 
Arcado-Cypriote) evidently replaced the a attested in the Qdpvupcu of Hesychius. 
Its source is no doubt principally the aorists Gcrxopsaa, sOopov, opoaai, 6 >. 6 aai 
(with possibly some help from the futures opoOpat and 6Xsg(o), just as Ttepvrpu gets 
its vocalism from £ 7 t 6 pacra. 

These aorists and futures in turn must owe their vocalism to analogic remodeling 
of the expected outcomes, full grade eRo-C, eR-V, zero grade aR-V. sGopov 
for *£0apov was explained in § 2.2.4. The way in which *axepo- became crxope- 
(and *K 8 po- ‘sate’ became Kope-) is less clear. In opo- and o>.e- the situation is com- 
plicated still more by the possibility that one or both roots began with *0 (cf. § 2 . 2.1 
for the latter). Important recent discussions are by Ruiperez, Emerita 18.386-407 
(1950), and Kurylowicz, Apophonie 207-8. 

Kurylowicz explains the o of axope- etc. by analogy to root allomorphs with Ro 
(e.g. eaxpcoxo) on the model of the types yevs- : yvrp, xaka- : xXa-; but he has to 
leave the final e unaccounted for, 34 and one might object that for Kope-, dpo-, 6Xe- 
root forms *Kpco-, *(6)poo-, *(6)Aco- are not actually attested in Greek. 35 

Ruiperez avoids both difficulties by supposing that what happened was an 
actual metathesis of (C)eRo- to (C)oRe-, starting in the futures, where, before the 
creation of ooo-presents, items like *axep 6 co were the only Greek verb forms with an 
oco-inflection. Metathesis to axopEco etc. resulted in inflection of a common type, 
and from the futures -oR(e)- spread to the aorists. For opooai, with o in both syl- 
lables, he assumes an original initial 6 -; the future of this verb replaced * 6 p 6 opca 
with * 6 pEopai on the analogy of oxopsco etc., but the aorist remained unchanged. 

But here other, more serious difficulties arise. The postulated peculiarity of futures 
in - 6(0 seems hardly sufficient to justify a metathesis that would disrupt the morpho- 

33 For vui; and ovoua cf. also Szemerenyi, AION (Sez. ling.) 2.15 n. 4; in the text above Szemerenyi 
rightly derives yuvi) and kuk>.o<; from *g w ena, *k w ek w los through intermediate stages *g w ona, 
*k w ok w los. Another Greek word with u from *o in labial environment is cpukkov, cognate with Latin 
folium, both from *bholyom. 

34 “. . . le probleme du timbre e d’aoristes comme fertopsaa . . . attend encore la solution” (208). 

35 Of course the initial 6- of the last two can be explained by positing an initial *0. 
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phonemic relationship of future (ciops-m) to aorist (*e-otspo-aa), and, granting 
such a disruption, it seems extremely unlikely that the relatively rare and peripheral 
future should have imposed its shape on the aorist, frequent and a basic member of 
the verb paradigm, rather than the other way around. 36 There is also the difficulty 
that the future of opvupi in Homer is not *dpeupai, as Ruiperez’s theory requires, 
but opoupat (4x), which has to be explained as ‘un aticismo de la tradition’. But 
ap(pt|3aX,eu|iai, Od. 22.103, was not so Atticized, and it is hard to see why an 
*6ps0gat should have been. Surely rather dpoupai is old; its agreement with the 
Attic outcome of a hypothetical *6peopat is what has preserved it from epicization to 
*d(.isv3pai, and it is the 3d sg. dpetxat (in Homer only II. 9.274, where Odysseus 
repeats Agamemnon’s dpoupai from 132) that has been made up (or altered) to fit 
the common pattern of -sro-futures (cf. Schwyzer 1.784 n. 3). 

A third possible line of attack on the problem is suggested by the parallelism be- 
tween oxopE-forms in O-roots and rape-forms in A-roots (cf. besides xapecri%pco<; the 
futures GaveeaGat and Kapevxai). Specht has suggested, KZ 59.56, that the root shape 
rape- arose from xepa- first by assimilation to xepe-, followed by analogic introduc- 
tion of a into the first syllable from forms with a zero-grade xap-. 37 If we posit for 
*axepo- a similar tendency to assimilate to *axepe- (cf. the inverse assimilation to 
*£-ax6po-aa, implied by Aeolic scrxopoxai), the relation with expo-forms would be 
disrupted: *axeps-, with two e’s, would look more like a partner of *expT|- than of 
expo)- (cf. ysvs- : yvt|-). Now, on the model of the type yeve- : yvri- (rape- : xpa- 
seems too rare to have played a role as a model), *axepe- might be replaced by 
axope-, with the characteristic o-vocalism restored, albeit in historically the wrong 
place. 

Like Kurylowicz’s, this explanation seems to require a prehistoric *Kpco- to account 
for eicopeoa. For 6X.S- one would need to start from *iXo- (since *6ko- would not 
be under any compulsion to change), which would make difficult the otherwise 
attractive connection with Hitt, hullai, and also require an unattested *A,co-. 38 

Little as we understand the way in which came to show up as oRz in Greek, 
we can hardly doubt that the development took place, and surprisingly late at that. 
For, as observed by Ruiperez, Etudes myceniennes 107 n. 3, the Minoan Linear B 
forms rewoterejo (PY Tn 996) ‘for bathing’ and rewotorokowo (PY Aa 783, 
Ab 553, Ad 676) ‘bathpourers’ (?) attest still in the 13th century the direct outcome of 


36 Following the traditional view that axopvugi etc. are made by suffixing rather than infixing, 
Ruiperez supposes that these presents contain op from *rH, and so would provide support for the 
new o-vocalism of the futures. 

37 Specht thinks of the present xagvo), but more important was probably the original 3d plural of 
the aorist, *exapav (exapov?) from *(H)e-tmA-ent (*(H)e-tmA-ontZ!)\ cf. Cardona, Lg. 36.502-7, 
and note that for Gave-EoOat the present had Ova-, not 9av-. 

38 Unless one should want to surmise that an aorist bkojiav, *o?.oxo was ‘thematicized’ to o3,6|iav, 
63.exo (as conversely the immediate ancestor of eyevopav is probably *£yevegdv). This would explain 
why 6go-, with only an s-aorist, did not become *6ge-, but I cannot see how the new oJ.sxo, with e 
functioning as thematic vowel, could lead to replacement of *6ko- by 63,e- outside the middle aorist. 
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PIE *lewO- ‘wash’, compared with which the later AOF6- of Homeric Xosxpov, 
X.oExpo%oog, Xotccai, etc. must be a morphologic innovation. 39 

Of the related words, Lat. lauit etc. and Celtic forms such as Gaul, lautro, Olr. 
loathar show the regular change of *ew to *ow in Italic and Celtic, and are proble- 
matic 40 only in that Latin and Gaulish show a further change of *o to a next to w, the 
precise conditions of which have not been determined (I cannot accept Szemerenyi’s 
view, KZ 70.71, that the a comes from the perfect laul with an from *oiv by regular 
phonetic change ; laui unconditionally represents an earlier *lawa\vai ). Hittite lahhu- 
waai seems to show the same metathesis of hh and w as does pahhuwar, pahhur ‘fire’ 
versus OHG fuir < *puHer- and Gk. Ttup, Toch. B puwar < *puHr. il 

Difficult to reconcile with a PIE root *lewO- are Arm. loganam ‘je me lave’, aor. 
logacay, and the Germanic *laupra- of OIc. laupr ‘foam, soap’ and OE leapor ‘soap, 
lather’. To judge by arew, areg-akn ‘sun’ (Meillet, Esquisse 2 50), prevocalic *ew did 
not become og in Armenian (despite the apparent falling together of preconsonantal 
*ew and *ow in oy, ibid. 44). But it is clear that the Armenian verb, with its nasal 
present, does not correspond directly to the simple thematic Lat. lauit, or to Gk. T-osto, 
nor can it be a direct continuation of a thinkable PIE nasal present *luneOmi. I 
suggest that it is rather an extension of an old present *lowOyelo- of the 7ioxdopcu- 
type, directly parallel to the likewise intransitive Lat. lauare (cf. Ernout- Meillet 3 615). 

The Germanic word is difficult in that the suffix *tro was regularly preceded by 
e-grade, not o-grade (o-grade is unobjectionable in *laugo ‘bath’). But o-grade before 
-tro is not completely unknown, witness Ole. Idtr ‘litter’. Also, as long as we do not 
know the antiquity of the Celtic change of *ew to ow, a cultural borrowing of pre- 
Celtic *lo\V3tro- before Grimm’s Law and before the Germanic loss of medial 
cannot be ruled out. Such a borrowing would help to explain the curious shift in 
meaning from ‘bath’ to ‘soap, lather’. 

2.5.4. Whatever may be the correct interpretation for Sanskrit forms like dadmas 
beside dadimd and jahimas, I find no good evidence in Greek for disappearance of 
medial laryngeals between nonsyllabics. Words like xo?tpa ‘daring’ or xoppoq ‘hole’ 
beside clearly set forms like xsX.a-pcbv ‘(supporting) strap’, xpr]x6<; ‘bored’ are prob- 
ably relatively late creations which got their root allomorph from older words of the 
type p67,-o<; in which the o-grade of the root had regularly lost its final laryngeal 
before a suffix beginning with a vowel (Schwyzer 1.362, 492 ftn. 9; Kurylowicz’s ex- 
planation, Apophonie 201, ftn. 47, is less convincing). 42 

3 " Here the difficulties mentioned above with proposed explanations of the shift become particularly 
acute, since a *lwo seems not only unattested in all Indo-European, but very nearly unthinkable. 

40 Aside from the lack of a medial syllable in lautro, which leads me to suspect that the word is not 
really Gaulish, but rather a rendering of Germanic laitpra-. 

41 If the Hittite word is indeed related to Xouco. As Frisk points out, GEW 2.139, the meaning is 
rather divergent. Benveniste, Hittite et indo-europeert 14—15 (1962), clarifies the semantics but not 
the phonology of this equation. 

12 The words discussed by L. R. Palmer, Die Sprache 5.131-6, are at present still too obscure to be 
used as evidence for disappearance of a laryngeal not adjacent to a syllabic or for failure to lengthen 
a preceding syllabic. 
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2.5.5. It is generally supposed, and I agree, that the thematic optative suffix *oy 
contains the zero grade of the athematic suffix *yeE, *iE. A strict application of the 
rules of PIE morphophonemics and of the phonetic rules I am advocating here would 
require a morpheme sequence *bher-o-iE-t to appear as PIE *bheroyEt , Gk. *cpspoe 
rather than the attested cpspot. It appears from this that the Indo-European thematic 
optative is a relatively recent formation; evidently oy-optatives were not put together 
in the dialect ancestral to Greek until *iH-C had already become *f-C. 43 

3.0. Other claimed effects of laryngeals on Greek phonology that I know of seem to 
me either inconsistent with the developments I have so far outlined or not sufficiently 
superior to competing explanations to warrant their acceptance at this point as more 
than hypotheses to bear in mind for future research. 

3.1. Theories according to which initial laryngeals either disappear before an 
initial consonant or combine with a following non-syllabic resonant to form a long, 
voiceless, or otherwise modified initial resonant are obviously inconsistent with my 
view that laryngeals not adjacent to syllables in the same word always have vocalic 
reflexes in Greek. 

3.1.1. In 1938 Edward Sapir suggested, Lg. 14.271-3, that Greek h- corresponding 
to *w- and *y- in other Indo-European languages (e.g., earcepog : Lat. uesper, oq : 
Skt. yd) comes from sequences of laryngeal plus *vt> and *y, and that the extremely 
rare cases where Gk. p- seems to correspond to *r- (Sapir’s only example was p6£eiv 
‘growl, snarl’ : Lat. rugid ‘roar’, etc.) result similarly from laryngeal plus *r. William 
M. Austin, Lg. 17.83-92 (1941), esp. 85 and 91-2, added the idea that metrically long 
initial p, v, and X in Homer that cannot be accounted for by etymology (e.g. vupaq 
from *snig w h-) or analogy (e.g. peyag after jliKpog from *sm-) owe their length to a 
preceding laryngeal. These views have been fairly widely accepted, e.g., by Sturtevant, 
IHL 76-8, Polome, Revue beige 30.457, Zgusta, Archiv orientalnl 19.446, Lehmann, 
P1EP 33-4, 107. 

However there seems to be no good evidence (other than the aberrant Greek initials 
which the laryngeals are set up to explain) that any of the words in question had initial 
laryngeals. This is well pointed out by Messing, Harvard studies in classical philology 
56-7.194-6, who cites as an example Austin’s comparison of Gk. kocpoi; ‘crest’ (with 
metrically long initial six times in Homer, against an equal number with short initial) 
with the family of Lat. albus. What possible semantic justification can such an ety- 
mology have? 

3.1.2. I will not here discuss all the words proposed in this category by Sapir, 
Austin, and Sturtevant, but only some typical examples. 

A word with a certain etymology is saxai ‘wears’ (digamma in Cret. pfjpa and 

43 The same appears to be true of Baltic, to judge by the circumflex of the Lithuanian permissive. 
But conceivably the enigmatic a-optative of Italic and Celtic comes from *-oa- < *-oya- < *-oyE-, 
with syllabic laryngeal. The chronology in Germanic and Aryan cannot be determined: -ai- in these 
languages could come equally well from *-oi- or from *-oyE-. 
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Hesych. ysppara), cognate with Skt. vaste, Hitt, u-e-es-ta ‘id.’, and many other words, 
all furnishing no evidence for initial laryngeal. Hittite has neither prothetic vowel nor 
h-. Skt. has forms with short augment, RV avasthas, avasista, avasayat ; vavasana 
(2 x in RV) can hardly be an old perfect with e-reduplication. The phonetic shape is 
wrong ( *He-Hus - should give Skt. *os-, Hwe-Hus- would give *vo£-), and the fact 
that the present vaste (with the same full grade as saye ‘lies’ and aste ‘sits’) already has 
stative meaning strongly suggests that this root did not form an old perfect. As an in- 
tensive, based on the ordinary present participle vasana (itself apparently analogic in 
place of the hapax u$ana), vavasana would be understandable (for the accent cf. 
Whitney, Grammar § 1013a). 

An example of a word that has been, in my opinion, wrongly connected with a root 
with initial laryngeal is cuvoo, generally taken to mean ‘winnow’, and connected with 
&r|Gi ‘blows’ even by such nonlaryngealists as Boisacq (s.v.) and Schwyzer (1.694). 
But the meaning ‘winnow’ is not at all certain - Frisk, GEW 1.41, says, “ ‘Die Korner 
von der Spreu reinigen’, naherer Prozess unbekannt.” If anything, this gloss seems 
too confident, to judge by the material assembled by Solmsen, Untersuchungen 272-4. 
The word occurs practically only in grammarians and lexicographers and their 
quotations from ancient literature. The meanings they give for it include not only 
words like imacrew and kohtsiv, which can be interpreted as ‘thrash’, but also things 
like ‘to dvaSeueiv Kai avaiciveiv tcpiOdq oSari cpupovxa’ (Eustathios) and ‘to xdq 
Simapevou; KpiOdq raiq %epcri Tpt\|/cu’ (Hesychius). 

Nor is it easy for me to see how guv© can be derived from a root *AweE-. An old 
nasal present to this root seems not to be attested anywhere else, and if one did occur 
I do not see how it could be anything but *Au-ne-E-/Au-n-E-, which ought to appear 
in Greek as *i)vr|pi, *bv£©, *0v©, or the like. Analogic remodeling of *hu- to *hwa- 
or *hun- to *hwan- after full-grade *awe- (like payfivai after pfiyvupx) does not seem 
possible. 

Lehmann has suggested, PIEP 60 (following Sievers, PBB 18.407 f., who inter- 
preted the equations in terms of PIE *i- and *j-) [see also pp. 218], that Gk. rjpepog 
‘tame’ and &q ‘who’ are cognate with OHG jamar ‘pain, sorrow’ and jener ‘ille’, and 
that the peculiar Alemannic forms without j-, amar and ener, are evidence for initial 
*Hy- in these words. But neither equation is satisfying semantically; and the prob- 
able connection of Gk. &pa ‘season’ with OHG jar ‘year’, which keeps its j- in 
Alemannic, indicates that there is no correlation between Greek h- from *y- and the 
Alemannic loss of j- (cf. Brugmann, Grdr. 2 1.282). 44 

3.1.3. Furthermore, it has to be observed that for long initial X, p, and v the com- 
peting explanation of Schwyzer, 1.311, seems entirely adequate: at a time when long 
(voiceless) initial kh-, ph-, and vh- from *sl-, *sm-, and *sn- were being replaced by 
short (voiced) X-, p-, v-, it was quite easy (especially in the artificial and archaizing 
epic language) to pronounce long initial consonants in words which had etymologi- 
cally simple X-, p-, v-. Sapir’s pu^eiv ‘snarl’ is sufficiently onomatopoeic to be ignored 
44 So also Polome, Melanges Mosse 401-2. 
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in determining the fate of PIE *r- in Greek. For the cases of Greek h- corresponding 
to *vv- and *y- elsewhere, no nonlaryngeal explanation that I know of is really satis- 
factory, but so long as no good evidence is forthcoming that these words had initial 
laryngeals, sound methodology requires us to consider them an unsolved problem 
of Greek phonology. 

3.1.4. Finally, there is the difficulty that if *Aw- became a(w)- in &T]cn, the same 
sequence can hardly have become h(w)- in awco. Sapir and his followers tried to 
resolve this difficulty by positing a distinction between reduced grade (noted *4 W ~> 
*A e w-, or the like) and zero grade (*/4w-) in PIE, deriving forms with prothetic vowel 
from the former and forms with modified initial resonants from the latter. The 
problem of a distinct Proto-Indo-European reduced grade (“schwa secundum”) 
is outside the scope of this report, but I may say here that I see no good grounds for 
accepting a special reduced grade for Proto-Indo-European so long as no one is able 
to produce a set of environments, either phonologic or morphologic, in which re- 
duced grade was regular in PIE, comparable to the environments that can be estab- 
lished for normal grade, zero grade, o-grade, and lengthened grade. Until that time, 
hypotheses relying on a PIE distinction between reduced and zero grade must be 
treated with the utmost skepticism. 

Hence, at the very least, we must reject etymologies of the type dr)oi : ai'vcn, in 
which the laryngeal is held responsible for prothetic vowel in one derivative of a root 
and for devoicing of a resonant in another. Initial laryngeals seem conceivable in 
words like coxal, with only the */w-alternant, and plKaxi : eikooi, with dialectal 
variation between prothetic vowel and no prothetic vowel in the same word, only if we 
assume extra laryngeals which when initial before resonants behaved differently from 
the *A of dr)oi and the *7/ of svsytcsiv, additional laryngeals for which the only 
evidence would be the Greek forms they would be invented to explain. 45 

3.1.5. Only in the case of h- from is the situation a little more favorable, in 
that Greek has no cases of prothetic vowel before PIE “initial” *y, so that, according 
to my view, there is no evidence in Greek for a PIE sequence *Hy-. Rather than 
assume a gap in the distribution of PIE phoneme sequences here, we could play with 
the idea that *H- before *y did not become syllabic, and go on to tie this up with the 
general treatment of PIE *y in Greek by supposing that before laryngeals not adjacent 
to syllables were vocalized the cluster *Hy- had become a single sound, which we 
might write *H y -. Being prevocalic, this *H y was not vocalized, but instead became 
h- (agreeing thus with *s- rather than the ordinary prevocalic *//-). But so long as 
there is no evidence to correlate Greek h- from *y- with laryngeals, this hypothesis 
remains empty speculation. 46 

45 In Archivum linguisticum 10.85 (1958), R. A. Crossland suggests that the Attic development of 

*Hw- was It- in all positions, and that words like dtr|cn, aeoa, elpyco come from a dialect where *Hw- 
developed differently. For poetic words like and aeaa this hypothesis seems possible, but hardly 

for prosaic words like etpyco and sIkoch. Cf. § 2.4.4. I do not see that a laryngeal makes the apparent- 
ly chaotic development of PIE *‘w- in different Greek words and dialects any less chaotic. 

46 I now (1962) think it possible that the Proto-Indo-European root for ‘go’ was *Eey- after all 
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3.2. The development of (voiced) laryngeal plus *y to Greek suggested by 
Hammerich ( Laryngeal before sonant 12-5) and Lehmann ( PIEP 74-9) is subject to 
all the criticisms that I have made regarding a development of laryngeal plus *y to h-. 
Furthermore, a development of plain unvarnished PIE *y- to Greek as posited by 
Pedersen ( Symb . phil. O. A. Danielsson 263) and Sapir (Lg. 14.272), is phonetically 
perfectly acceptable, so that there is nothing here that laryngeals need to be imported 
to explain. Whatever the phonetic value of £ in the different Greek dialects and of the 
sounds that preceded it in the prehistory of Greek, there is no doubt that £ represents 
the outcome of pre-Greek *dy- (e.g., Zeuq), and that falling together of *dy- and *y- 
in an affricate sound is a commonplace of historical phonology - cf., e.g., Ital. giorno, 
Giove from diurnum and Iouem or Maharashtri juya ‘play’ and ja ‘who’ corresponding 
to Skt. dyuta and yd. The difference in treatment between initial and medial *y which 
Pedersen and Sapir posit is no serious objection to their view. Lehmann’s parallel 
of PIE *w (76), which was lost everywhere in most Greek dialects, ignores the great 
chronologic gap between the restructurings of PIE *y and *w in Greek. 

Hammerich does not give any supporting evidence that the Greek words with z- 
from *y- actually had laryngeals, and that which Lehmann gives seems to me rather 
weak. Although Zgusta has already subjected it to a good examination in his review 
article of Lehmann’s book, Archiv Orientalni 23.184-204 (1955), another discussion 
may not be out of place. 

3.2.1. For Gk. £co 0 - ‘gird’, Lehmann accepts Sturtevant’s equation (IHL 51) with 
Hitt, is-ha-a-i ‘binds’ and Luw. hi-is-hi-ya-an-ti ‘they bind’, according to which the 
Anatolian form would come from *yiyz-, with metathesis of *yz to -sh- and in Hittite 
dissimilatory loss of the initial h- (and, I take it, some kind of a j-suffix), while Greek 
£cocj- and other non-Anatolian forms like Lith. juostas ‘girt’ would come from 
*yyoyz-. Aside from the vagueness about the suffix and the uncertainty as to whether 
there really was an Anatolian metathesis of *Hs, this etymology is semantically a 
good deal less satisfying than the common view that the Anatolian words go with 
Skt. sy&ti ‘binds’, a view which would largely account for their -ai- and -iy(a)-. 
Luwian hishiy(a)-, which is Sturtevant’s only reason for separating the Anatolian 
words from the synonymous Indie one (and Lehmann’s only evidence for a root- 
initial laryngeal) may be a reduplicated formation with the CjjV-QCz- pattern of Skt. 
tisthati, as has been suggested by Crossland, TPS 1951.101 ftn. 1. 

3.2.2. As evidence for an initial laryngeal in the root of £uyov, £e6yvupi, etc., 
Lehmann alleges instances of Vedic lengthening before the root yuj. But the leng- 
thening seems too sporadic to be, in my opinion, very significant for the Proto- 
Indo-European shape of the root. According to my count of the forms cited in 


(see § 3.3), so that taai, it&v may reflect *Eyenti, *Eydnt-. If so, the phonologically regular forms 
would probably be *esvti, *46vt- (or possibly *&evti, *&ovt-), not, as I suggested Lg. 36.496, *£evti, 
*£6vt- or *§vxi, *ovr-. The replacement of *4- by the more characteristic t- would then be exactly 
parallel to the replacement of *eopev by topsv in the subjunctive. The hypothesis of § 3.1 .5 thus be- 
comes even more vacuous than it was in 1960. 
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Grassmann’s Worterbuch, the augment appears as short a 29 times before yuj in the 
Rig-Veda. Long are ayunak (1.163.2), dyukta (5.17.3), and dyuksatam (1.157.1, 
10.35.6). Of these, the three instances with a can be interpreted as containing the 
preverb a , d; and ayunak, in a hymn characterized by Arnold as belonging to the 
latest, “popular” period of Vedic composition, may be an imitation of forms like 
dyukta and dyuksatam, misunderstood as having a long augment and no preverb 
(cf. Wackernagel, Ai. Gr. 1.46, where both ayunak and dyukta are explained as imi- 
tations of verbs with long augment before v). 

The word abhiyuj l attack(er)’ occurs six times in the Rig-Veda, three times (4.38.8, 
5.4.5, 6.25.2) in the break of a trishtubh verse, and metrically unobjectionable as 
written (although abhiyuj would be acceptable also). The remaining three occurrences 
are of abhiyujas in gayatri cadence (3.11.6, 8.45.8, 9.21.2), where a long second syllable 
would definitely make better meter; of these Arnold says, Vedic Metre 126, “it may be 
right to restore abhiyuj .” But in the same breath, Arnold points out that the metrical 
behavior of abhiyuj is the same as that of purubhuj (and puru-, puru-tama ), where it 
seems impossible to attribute lengthening of puru- to puru- to initial laryngeals in 
bhuj and -tama. It is much more reasonable to see in all of these cases instances of 
Wackernagel’s “rhythmic lengthening” of a short syllable between two short syllables, 
a lengthening connected with laryngeals only in that lengthening of the final vowels 
of abhi and puru before morphemes genuinely beginning with laryngeals helped to 
make alternants abhi and puru available for use wherever metrically convenient. 

Other compounds with a form of the root yuj as second member do not seem to 
offer any support for an initial laryngeal in the root. Of the numerous compounds 
containing the root yuj in the Rig-Veda whose first element ends normally in a short 
vowel, I have examined only those whose second element is a root noun yuj, viz. 
arunayuj, asvayuj, rtayuj,prayuj, brahmayuj, mitrayuj, rathayuj, sayuj, suyuj, svayuj. 
Out of 43 occurrences, I find only one ( rathayujas , 8.33.14) that would be metrically 
improved by reading a long vowel before y. 

Hittite i-u-ga-an, ‘yoke’, not *hi-u-ga-an, * a-i-u-ga-an, or the like, is embarrassing 
to the view that Gk. £uyov had an initial laryngeal. Hence Lehmann (77), basing 
himself on an old suggestion of Goetze’s made in IF 42.328 (1924), suggests that the 
Hittite word is borrowed from Indie, pointing out that “no evidence has been supplied 
to overthrow the thesis that it was borrowed” and that Hittite has borrowed from 
Indie “numerous . . . terms relating to horses and to horsemanship”. But Goetze’s 
only reason for thinking the word might not be native Hittite was that in those days 
it was believed that Hittite neuter a-stems were regularly endingless in the nominative 
and accusative singular; Goetze cited as an example adanna ‘Speise’. adanna is now 
known to be an infinitive meaning ‘to eat’, and yukan has beside it the noun pedan 
‘place’ and adjectives like dannattan ‘empty’ beside dannatta (Sturtevant, Hitt. Gr . 2 
85). Hence there is no reason (other than the shape of the initial) to consider Hittite 
yukan a loan. As Goetze already pointed out, loc.cit., and as Kronasser has empha- 
sized, Vgl. Laut- u. Formenl. d. Heth. 41, yukan does not belong to the group of 
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specific horse words that are clearly Indie loans ; it is not limited to texts dealing with 
the training and care of horses (does it occur in them at all?), but occurs in context 
with oxen (cf. Sturtevant, JAOS 54.400). 

To suppose on the basis of ^oyov . . . eu oif|K£aatv apqpoc; ‘a yoke well fitted with 
oiaxes ’ (//. 24.268-9; orr^ presumably means here ‘ring for the reins to pass through’, 
i.e. part of the mechanism for guiding a wagon, in some sense comparable to the 
tiller of a boat) that the original meaning of Gk. oiaE ‘tiller, helm’ had something to 
do with ‘yoke’ (e.g. ‘yoke fitting’?) and that the word is from *oiw-dk-, containing a 
theme *Oeyw- in ablaut with an *Oyu- in £uy ov (Dumezil, BSL 39.192-3 [1938], 
reporting an idea of Benveniste’s), involves too many untestable assumptions for the 
word to be usable as evidence for an initial laryngeal in £uyov. 

3.2.3. A third Greek word with £- from *y- is £eial ‘triticum monococcum, spelt’, 
whose cognates include Skt. yava ‘barley’. As evidence for laryngeal Lehmann cites 
the long m of Vedic suyavasa ‘having good grass’ (RV 1.42.8) and suyavasyu ‘eager for 
good pasture’ (RV 6.27.7). But in five cases in the Rig-Veda (1.190.6, 2.27.13, 6.28.7, 
7.18.4, 10.106.10) suyavasa is to be read with the short u that would be expected if 
yavasa ‘grass, pasture’ does not have an initial laryngeal (Arnold 127). Hence 
suyavasa and suyavasyu, like abhlydjas, are probably due to lengthening for metrical 
convenience of a vowel before a morpheme boundary. The connection of Horn. f|a 
‘chaff’ (also written sial, eloi in Hesychius) which Lehmann tries to revive as additio- 
nal evidence for a laryngeal in i^eiai lacks semantic plausibility, and I do not under- 
stand how Lehmann proposes to derive fja from *Heye- by calling the p a “Homeric 
development” (78). In any case, the only evidence for laryngeal this equation would 
furnish is the “initial” vowel of fja. 

3.2.4. Lehmann believes that an initial laryngeal for Gk. £eco ‘boil’ is indicated by 
the cognate Skt. participle yasta in place of the expected *ista. Lehmann says (78), 
“When we compare Skt. paktd 47 we infer that the initial of yakta [read yasta], like the 
initial p- of paktd could not become vocalized when the e of most /c-forms was lost. 
I assume therefore that the initial was not simply y- but rather a cluster of laryngeal 
and y.” I can hardly believe that Lehmann has thought through what he is suggesting 
here; at least he fails to give me any basis for perceiving why he thinks a root *Hyes- 
could not form a /o-adjective *Hist6 in the same way that prek ‘ask’ and swep ‘sleep’ 
formed *prkto and *suptd, if we may judge by Skt. prsta and suptd. If he is trying to 
suggest that the cluster *Hy- developed into a “palatalized laryngeal” or the like, 
whose palatal component could not become syllabic [i] when the sound changes 
leading to PIE quantitative ablaut occurred, it is not obvious why *HV- itself did not 
assume syllabic function as laryngeals usually did when not adjacent to syllabics; I 
would expect a hypothetical *Hysto to become Skt. *ista in the same way that *stHtd 
became sthita. 

Actually, the shape of Skt. yasta is due partly to the general tendency to give up 

17 A form which seems not to occur (the “past participle” of pac is pakva). A Vedic example of what 
Lehmann evidently had in mind is satta, to the root sad ‘sit’. 
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samprasarana ablaut of the type ya : i, and partly to the existence already of two 
other ta- participles of the shape i?ta, viz. i?ta ‘sacrificed’ and i$ta ‘desired’ (Sommer, 
Griechische Lautstudien 140-1, Wackernagel-Debrunner, Ai. Gr. 2.2.566). 

3.2.5. Lehmann says that Gk. Copri ‘leaven’ (whose probable cognates include Skt. 
yUs ‘soup’ and yauti ‘mixes’) is derived from the same root as £uyov and hence had an 
initial laryngeal. As I have shown above, I do not think the evidence for an initial 
laryngeal in £uyov is satisfactory, so that evidence for an initial laryngeal in £upr| 
is in turn unsatisfactory whether or not we accept Lehmann’s connection of the two 
words. 

3.2.6. £6p£ ‘roe, gazelle’, cognate with Welsh iwrch ‘roebuck’, is the only other 
Greek word with £- that has a convincing etymology indicating *y~. But there are no 
cognates in languages which might give evidence for or against an initial laryngeal. 

3.2.7. A word not listed by Lehmann is Cecpupoq ‘west wind’, which an old ety- 
mology connects with olcpei, Skt. yabhati, Ru. ebet ‘futuit’. Recently this equation 
has been revived by R. Ambrosini, Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa 
25.142-7 (1956), and supported also by Jaan Puhvel, LIEV 71-2 (to whom I am in- 
debted for my first knowledge of Ambrosini’s work). But the semantic foundation 
of this connection seems extremely weak. From the fact that the west wind was 
reputed in Greek folklore to be able to fecundate women and mares and that unfer- 
tilized eggs were sometimes called U7tr|vepia (<M) or i^scpupia, and thought to be pro- 
duced from wind, it seems to me that it follows only as a remote possibility that ^ccpopoq 
originally meant ‘fututor’ ; that this was the original meaning is by no means a ne- 
cessary conclusion. Indeed, as W. Winter has observed to me, the fact that i^ecpupia (pa, 
Lat. oua uenti, NE wind eggs, NHG Windeier, ‘eggs without shell’ (cf. Kluge-Gotze 
s.v. Windei), are not fertile is evidence against £s(pupo<; meaning ‘fututor’ - more 
likely the Greeks named infertile eggs so because of the gas that collects inside them 
as they rot. The ancient connection of ^cpupoq with ^ocpoq, defended by Frisk, 
GEW 1.611, remains much more plausible. 

Another difficulty is that ot(pei does not establish beyond reasonable doubt that 
the root of yabhati and ebet was *Oyebh-, since an unmotivated Schwebeablaut to 
*Oeybh- is not a matter of course. Brugmann’s suggestion, IF 29.238 n., 32.326, that 
ottp© contains a preverb 6- ‘close to, with’ (accepted by Schwyzer 1.722 n. 1) is se- 
mantically plausible and permits us to explain Gk. -icpco and Slavo-Indic *yebhd as 
different thematicizations of an original *(H)yebh-mi, '*{H)ibh-me. i& 

3.3. In the previous version of this report I tried' to show here that Greek provides 

48 Specht’s suggestion of metathesis, KZ 59.121 n. 2, seems helpful only if we suppose that the 
Slavic and Indie forms are from *yobh-, with a surprising medial *o. Of the other words mentioned 
by Puhvel, loc. cit., Cmpo? and £cop6<; may be cognate with Skt. yatar and OCS jan,, but these equa- 
tions provide no additional evidence that is from *Hy- rather than plain *y - ; even without Lejeune’s 
very plausible view that the sign traditionally read za is really ga, the precise analysis and origin of 
Cypriote u-wa-i-se za-ne are extremely unclear; and I cannot put much faith in a base *Ay-eE-w- 
underlying the -£n- of al£r|6c, ai£r)tog, piv6£r|ov - the semantics of at least the first two is unclear, 
and an *AeyEwon- would give *dspcbv, not ai(F)cbv. 
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positive evidence against the view of many laryngealists that Proto-Indo-European 
had no words beginning with vowels. I have now changed my mind about both the 
Greek words that I then interpreted as necessarily continuing Proto-Indo-European 
forms with initial vowel, not preceded by laryngeal. I now think that Greek evidence 
need not prevent linguists who set more store on parsimony of syllable types than on 
parsimony of phonemes per word from prefixing an *H- to every PIE 

My first example was earl ‘is’, where I thought that Doric evri and Attic ovr- had 
to come from *senti, *sont-, without initial laryngeal, and that Linear B eesi, Horn, 
eaai, and non-Attic sovr- etc. must reflect forms with analogic full grade. But I am no 
longer sure that evri and ovr- cannot come from Proto-Greek *heenti and *{h)eont-. 
These forms have recently been discussed by Ernst Risch, Museum Helveticum 
16.224 (1959), and Klaus Strunk, Glotta 38.203-9 (1960). Risch notes that Linear B 
eesi makes it extremely likely that Attic-Ionic stai is from *sevai (reshaped in Horn, 
eaai), not *£vat, and adds that perhaps Doric evri is also from *e h enti; “Das e des 
Griechischen reprasentiert also wie beim Partizip scbv, beim Plur. eipev, sore und 
beim Opt. die Reduktionsstufe.” However he does not say how he supposes that 
Doric svri and Attic ovr- would have lost their initial vowels. Strunk is more con- 
servative. He thinks (208) that Doric svri, Boeotian-Thessalian *hsvri, is an archaism 
of West Greek against East Greek *E£vm, and considers (204 n. 6) the participial 
forms £ovre<; etc. “unurspriingliche Restitutionen, die allenthalben ausser im Atti- 
schen vorkommen”. 

But against Strunk (and my own view of 1960) is the geographic and chronologic 
distribution of ecov and rov. If the Attic form of the participle is an archaism, it is at 
least peculiar that Linear B already has the form with e- (apeo PY An 18; apeote KN 
B 810, 823, PY An 724; apeasa KN Ap 633) and that Homer has the “archaic” form 
only three times in the Odyssey (Chantraine, Grammaire homerique 1.287), one of 
which (7.94) is in a notoriously late development. Why should Attic alone of the 
“East Greek” dialects preserve a form that had already been given up in the lan- 
guage of Mycenaean bookkeepers and in the archaic Ionic that is the principal layer 
of Homer? 

Furthermore, Schwyzer, 1 .253 (cf. also 676), points the way to a possible phonetic 
explanation of ovr-. After giving examples of words in Ionic (and other dialects) in 
which so before consonant cluster was replaced by o, e.g., ’EroK^eriq, opxi), he adds 
that this process in general seems older than contraction, dating from a time when 
“man noch geneigt war, langen Vokal vor Konsonantengruppe zu meiden . . .; 
spater ertrug man (piAouvrsq . . . u.a., die im Anschluss an tpiLoupev, cpi^ouai usw., 
oder als Kontraktionen aus erhaltenen oder wiederhergestellten <piXeovrs<; usw., 
vielleicht auch im Attischen (italics mine-WC) Formen wie *<piA.(e)ovreq ausmerzten.” 

If we admit for Attic such a shortening of eovt- to ovr- in the first place, the con- 
trast with <piA.o0vrs<; etc. can be neatly explained by the absence in “be” of forms in 
Attic outside the participle with (uncontracted) eo- or (contracted) ou- that could 
serve as a basis for restoration. The difficulty, of course, is that there seem to be no 
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other examples of o from so in Attic, and that dialects that provide examples of the 
development in other forms fail to do so in £ovi-. 

For the 3d plural the dialectal distribution is not so cogent, but the phonetics seem 
easier. There is no a priori reason why *£vii 49 could not be a West Greek archaism, 
as Strunk supposes. But a three-syllable enclitic *£evn, with two like vowels in 
succession, might well have been subject to contraction especially early, before the 
development of the three-syllable accent rule that accounts for the accent of Horn, 
earn and before a sequence evi was tolerated, so that the result of the contraction 
was not *Evxi but *£vxi. 50 The shortening is if anything less radical than that of 
saaszai to serial, which is already common in Homer. 

For Pre-Greek we could then posit *esenti, *esont-, developing regularly through 
*ehenti, *eh6nt- into *heenti, *{h)e6nt-. &1 Of these the former was shortened in West 
Greek into *£vn (whence £vti, *£v01) but kept in East Greek as *(A)eevat, eventually 
deaspirated and contracted to slai. 52 The participle was generally kept (or reformed 
to gvi- after the 3d plural 58 ), but aphaeresized in Attic to ovi-. 64 

But the problem remains, whether to take the initial vowel of *esenti and *es6nt- 
as the result of generalized full grade in a root *es- : s- or as the reflex of an initial 
laryngeal in a root *Ees- : Es-. I do not see that the evidence yet available points 
unambiguously in either direction. In favor of analogic extension of full grade one 
can argue that the laryngeal explanation itself probably requires analogic replacement 
of *a- by *e- in zero-grade forms (cf. § 2.5.1), so that one gains nothing over assuming 
replacement of *0- by e-\ and in general one should not supply reconstructed forms 
with more phonemes than are absolutely necessary. 

In favor of a laryngeal one can argue that it is somewhat surprising that a language 
as early as Greek should have generalized full grade es- to all zero-grade forms in this 
verb (as opposed to merely leveling an alternation of *es- and *as-). Old Persian 
has 1st pi. amahy, but keeps 3d pi. ha(n)tiy; Latin has estis but sunt' Old Church 
Slavic jesmbjeste, sgtb ; Proto-Germanic *izum, *izud, *sindi. 5-forms are remarkably 


49 Rough breathing assumed since W. Schulze, Kl. Schr. 399, to account for the 9 of 3d plurals in 
Boeotian and Thessalian. 

60 Unlike the thematic subjunctive, there was here no compelling morphological reason for a form 
with long vowel before vi. 

61 If it is true, as Sommer, Griechische Lautstudien 24, suggested, that medial *-h- before an accented 
syllable did not shift to the initial syllable, then the uniform smooth breathing and vx of the parti- 
ciple in all dialects may be phonologically regular. Otherwise the smooth breathing in the participle 
must be analogic, like that of the 3d plural, as generally supposed; and the vx (not *v0) of participles 
in Boeotian and Thessalian can be accounted for by supposing that aspiration was moved only one 
syllable: *6vxi became *6v0i, but *£ovx- did not become *46v0-. 

52 But stai may well, at least in part, continue an East Greek *6voi, so that the shortening of *sev- 
would be about contemporary in all dialects. Note that etai cannot directly continue an *6evai, 
reaccented by the three-syllable accent law. 

62 The Lesbian Sacra (Sappho 121 LP) mentioned by Schwyzer 1 .678 seems unmetrical and has been 
emended to fiotaa (Thumb-Scherer 2.106). 

54 Note that Attic seems to have been especially early and thorough in getting rid of hiatus; cf. 
e.g., opxsaxov already on the Dipylon jug of the 8th century. 
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tenacious, as witnessed by, e.g., modern French sont, NHG sind. Hittite asanzi is not a 
clear parallel for analogic spread of full grade in Greek. In the first place, calling it a 
full-grade form would be begging the question, since if the root is *Ees~, asanzi will 
be from *Es-; and secondly, if asanzi is considered to be assimilated from *esanzi, 
then it becomes possible to explain almost all ‘ablaut’ in Hittite verbs by vowel assi- 
milation, and one can say that in Hittite verb ablaut was disrupted so much earlier 
and more thoroughly than anywhere else that Hittite developments are not cogent 
parallels for other Indo-European languages. Old Norse is the first Indo-European 
language I know of that has clearly spread full grade to the 3d plural of ‘be’ ( ero ), 
and even here the zero grade is maintained in the optative, se etc. 

There is also the matter of the imperfect plural. The analogic explanation that I 
gave, EFL 1 131 n. 13, for the long vowel of fjev and Skt. dsan is somewhat forced; it 
would certainly be easier to derive these forms direct from *{E)e-Es-ent, if such a 
pre-form is acceptable in other respects (and similarly Skt. Cyan direct from *(E)e- 
Ey-ent). 

These arguments for a laryngeal seem somewhat more powerful than the arguments 
against one. Thus : if Doric Svrf and Attic ovr- can be later developments of *£svti 
and e6vx-, the verb ‘be’ was probably uniformly *es- in pre-Greek. 55 If so, it seems 
slightly more likely that *es- in zero-grade forms is a reflex of *Es- (probably analogic 
for *as -) than that it is analogic for If all this is so, then there is no good reason to 

reject the view of Benveniste, Kurylowicz, etc. that the minimal Indo-European root 
was CeC, and a super-short eC did not exist. But the matter is certainly not simple or 
certain. 

My second example of a Greek word with initial vowel coming from Proto-Indo- 
European initial vowel was the accented oblique first singular pronoun, £pe, spot, 
etc. In 1960 1 thought these forms were in ablaut with the enclitic pe, pot, etc. Since 
then I have revised my views on the structure of the Indo-European personal pro- 
nouns. Briefly, my present view about the forms relevant here is that there were 
enclitic oblique forms, sg. '*me, *te, refl. *se (these three accusative only), du. *noH, 
*woH, pi. *nos, *wos. Corresponding accented forms were made by adding a mor- 
pheme -wej-me, which entailed zero grade of the preceding pronoun stem: 2d sg. 
*t-we, i6 refl. *s-we, du. *nH-we, B7 *uH-we, BB pi. *ns-me, *us-me. For 1st singular one 

65 ia9i I think is assimilated from *§a0t, whether that be analogic for *ao0i or for *cr0i; the fixing 
of assimilated ToOi as ‘be’ and unassimilated *6o0i as ‘eat’ provided a handy differentiation of two 
homonyms, without at first leading to a new homonymy with (f)1g0i. I do not see any compelling 
reason for taking Aeolic and Homeric eov as an augmented form with zero grade (Schwyzcr 1.677) 
rather than as an augmentless form based on the root *e(s)-. The form’s occurrence in a prose in- 
scription seems irrelevant for the problem of its origin, since it could have been reinterpreted as 
containing an augment. 

66 The similarity to the u of nom. *tu ( tuH ?) is probably accidental. Indeed, Hitt, zik and Palaic ti 

suggest that the original form of the nominative was *ti ( tiH ?), and that the u of non-Anatolian 
languages comes from du. pi. *yuHs, with perhaps some help from the w of the oblique sin- 

gular. Like ‘I’, ‘we’, and ‘ye’, ‘thou’ appears to have had separate stems in nominative and oblique 
in Proto-Indo-European, so that the difficulty seen by Tedesco, Lg. 22.192 (1946), in assuming 
separate stems for ‘ye’ and ‘you’ need no longer trouble us. 
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would expect *m-we or *m-me. Skt. mdm suggests *me, which I take to be a develop- 
ment of pre-IE *m-me. 60 

An accented reflexive and singular genitive appears to have been formed (super- 
ficially, at least) by combining the full grade of the oblique stem with the same suffix 
as the accented accusative had: Skt. mama, tava are from *meme, *tewe, and a re- 
flexive *sewe is indicated by Gk. toe;, which stands in the same relation to it as reoq 
does to *tewe. eo The 1st singular *meme was preserved unchanged only in Sanskrit; 61 
elsewhere it was dissimilated in one way or another. Balto-Slavic and Iranian changed 
the second m to n. Latin dropped it altogether - mens is from *me(m)os, inflected, as 
tuus and suus are from *tewos, *se\vos. In Greek and Armenian, it was the first nasal 
that was lost: Arm. gen. im < *(m)eme, Gk. £pog < *(m)em6s. 62 

Hence it appears that the s- of Greek epoq in fact corresponds to the e of ps, and 
was thus not initial in Proto-Indo-European, and so not relevant to the problem of 
whether or not Proto-Indo-European had initial vowels. As for eps (on which appears 
to be based Horn, epeto, Att. spou; cf. oso, not *tsso) and epoi, the initial e- must 
be a prothetic vowel of non-laryngeal origin, since I still hold it impossible to derive 
both £pe and ps from *Hme . 63 

3.4. Jaan Puhvel has suggested, Lg. 29.454-6 (1953) and LIEV 41-52 (1960), that 
the desiderative suffix that underlies the Greek a-future began with a laryngeal. 
This would provide a simple explanation for “liquid futures” of the type pevsra ‘I 

37 Continued in Skt. avdm and Attic via < ‘vwpe. Is Homeric von a corruption of *vcoi? 

38 Skt. yuvdm for *iivdm after nom. yuvdm, like yusmdn for */ isman after nom. yuyam. Gk. atpcb 
remains enigmatic. Germanic *unkiz and *inkwiz are probably also from *nHwd and *uHwd, with 
a development of *-Hw- to -kw- as in *kwikwaz from *g w iOwds\ but there has been considerable 
morphologic remodeling, the details of which I do not now understand. 

39 *me rather than *mmd suggests that *mm- acted more or less like *ml-, *wr-, *wl-, *wy- in regard 
to syllabification. 

00 I suspect the correct analysis is rather me-m-e, te-w-e, se-w-e; -e is the same adjective-forming 
suffix as in deyw-6-s, ndw-o-s, swekur-o-s, etc., uninflected in the ‘genitive’, inflected in the ‘possessive 
adjective’. There were also shorter adjectives *mds, *twds, *swos, reflected e.g. in Gk. ct6?, oq and 
OCS mo-i, tvo-i, svo-i. Gk. 6p6? probably continues both *memds (dissimilated) and *mos (with 
prothetic vowel). 

61 And perhaps also British, since I see no way of telling whether the N of Welsh fyN goes back to 
*m or to *n. 

62 Cf. Schwyzer 1.601. 

63 Likewise the initial vowels of the related forms in Armenian and Anatolian must be prothetic; 
cf. especially the contrast in Hittite of ammuk and -mu. Or conceivably *mm- developed to Vm- in 
these languages instead of being simplified, as it was in Skt. mdm and Balto-Slavic *ma-jas. I here 
retract everything I said in my comments on Winter’s Armenian Evidence, EFL 1 41. As I noted 
above, im seems dissimilated from *meme, and is, inert, inew evidently have a prothetic vowel. Inj 
appears to have been metathesized, *megh- > *emgh-, since *emegh- ought to give Arm. *imez. As 
for inn, Gk. evvsa ‘nine’, Szemerenyi has shown me that I was excessively careless to suppose an 
unmotivated Schwebeablaut between *enwn in Greek and Armenian and *newn in the rest of Indo- 
European, and that *enwn will not explain the shape of inn anyhow (cf. his Studies in . . . Numerals 89). 

1 now accept *enewrt as the immediate source of inn and 4vvsa, with one of the prothetic vowels for 
which laryngeal origin is not disprovable, but where the prothetic vowel itself is the only evidence in 
favor of a laryngeal. I wish to thank Szemerenyi also for some advice about the problem of the verb 
substantive - he is however not responsible for any errors in my present views. 
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shall remain’, which could be straightforwardly derived from *men-Hso-A\ also it 
would bring the Greek formation closer to that which appears in Sanskrit desidera- 
tives and Irish futures of the type Skt. jighamsati ‘desires to slay’, OIr. genaid ‘will 
wound’, from *g w hi-g w hn-Hse-ti. But a laryngeal initial in the Greek future suffix 
can be reconciled with the lack of epenthetic vowel in futures like a^co ‘I shall lead’, 
socjopai ‘I shall be’ only by the unsatisfactory expedient of schwa secundum. That 
the difference does not depend on whether the root ended in an obstruent or a re- 
sonant is indicated by rcsaeopai ‘I shall fall’ (for or from *7i8reopai), a “liquid 
future” formed to the disyllabic root *petH-\ evidently the contrast of and 
neasopai reflects the difference between *Aeg-so-A and *petH-so-. Hence it seems 
better to adhere to the common view that the Greek future suffix -eco spread from 
disyllabic roots in much the same way that Skt. -isyati spread at the expense of -syati. 
If, as seems likely, all the Indo-European .v-desiderative formations are etymologically 
related, it may be that the variant seen in Skt. jighamsati, OIr. genaid, and the like 
gets its initial laryngeal from recutting of desideratives of disyllabic roots already in 
PIE. 

4.0. Other alleged developments of laryngeals in Greek, while not necessarily any 
better founded positively than those I have just been discussing, would not actually 
conflict with the developments that seem to me most likely. 

4.1. It has been suggested that where Greek <p, 0, % correspond to ph, th, kh, or ch 
in Indo-Iranian or to reflexes of plain voiceless stops elsewhere (i.e., the traditional 
“voiceless aspirates”), the Greek consonant actually reflects a plain stop followed by a 
laryngeal (Sturtevant, Lg. 17.1-11 and IHL 83-5; accepted by Lehmann, PIEP 83). 
The view has been rejected by Messing, HSCP 56-7.182-3, and treated with consider- 
able skepticism by Polome, Revue beige 30.465-7. Sturtevant’s attempt to explain the 
Greek aspirated perfect as reflecting initial laryngeals in some of the personal endings 
(Lg. 16.179-182) has been adequately disposed of by Kent, Lg. 17.189-93, who essen- 
tially repeats the information to be found in Schwyzer 1.771-2. 

4.1.1. The positive evidence for laryngeals following any of the Greek aspirates 
involved here seems in fact extremely weak. The only example of any plausibility 
seems to be the 2d singular (perfect) personal ending -o0a (e.g., oio0a ‘thou knowest’), 
whose cognates include Indo-Iranian -tha (e.g., Skt. vettha ), Hitt, -tta (e.g. da-at-ta 
‘you took’), OLat. -istei (gesistei), and Germanic -p (OE ear 6 ‘thou art’). Evidence for 
laryngeal here is the Indo-Iranian aspirate (cf. also the Sanskrit 2d singular middle 
ending of secondary tenses -thas) and the Greek n-vocalism. 64 But the Indo-Iranian 
aspiration here is possibly secondary (cf. Kurylowicz, Apophonie 381-2), and the 

61 ,4-vocalism apparently also in Tocharian, e.g., 2d sg. mid. A -tar, B -tar. The secondary tenses 
of Celtic are too obscure for OIr. no-bertha ‘ferres’ and the like to be used as evidence for *A ; the 
slightly less obscure ending of the 2d singular deponent imperative, e.g., cluinte ‘hear’ (not *cluintea), 
suggests rather that the t of the 2d singular could be followed by an *e in Celtic. I do not accept 
Wackernagel’s suggestion that the Greek aorist passives in -8r|- started from 2d singular middles 
with a personal ending *-thes. 
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Greek -a can have been taken over from the 1st singular. A theoretical consideration 
against setting up a PIE 2d singular perfect ending *-tA-e is that the prosopic kernels 
of other personal endings (aside from the obscure 2d plural middle) contain only a 
single consonant: 1st sg. *A, *m, 2d sg. *s, 3d sg. zero, *t, 1st pi. *me, 2d pi. *e, *te, 
3d pi. *(e)r, *(e)n (combining with the 3d sg. to form *(e)r-0 and *(e)n-t). 

Other examples are less well founded. I do not see any reason to derive o0evo<; 
‘strength’ from the root *steA ‘stand’. c%l£co ‘split’ goes better with Germanic skftan 
‘cacare’ ( *skeid -, with the same dental as Greek) than with Germanic skaidan, skaipan 
‘separate’ (with a /-determinative). 

4. 1 .2. Against Sturtevant’s view are the well-known cases where Greek t corresponds 
to Indo-Iranian tli and where there is good evidence for a following laryngeal, cases 
which have been plausibly treated by de Saussure and Kurylowicz as showing a 
specific Indo-Iranian development of *tH to th. Sturtevant tried to explain these by 
inventing preforms for the Greek in which the laryngeal did not immediately follow 
the dental. Thus for the set Gk. ttLcitui; Skt. prthu ‘broad’, feminines nkfrcaia and 
prthivf, which reconstruct beautifully to *phAu- and *pltAwiA, Sturtevant recon- 
structed an “IH” alternation of pltHeu- and plteHu- ( IHL 85). Such an alternation is 
hard for me to reconcile with anything I know about the ablaut of K-stem adjectives 
in Indo-European; I know of no evidence for ablaut in these adjectives of the ele- 
ments preceding the suffix -ew-/-u-. Sturtevant’s failure to say in which case forms he 
imagined that the alternant plteHu- occurred is symptomatic for the general baseless- 
ness of his views on aspiration by laryngeals in Greek. 

4.1.3. Since the theory is so lacking in positive support, it is hardly necessary to go 
into other theories that have been suggested to account for the Greek aspirates in 
question without positing a special set of PIE voiceless aspirates. But I would briefly 
remark that Kurylowicz’s explanation of initial cup- and a%- (Etudes indoeuropeennes 
51-4, Apophonie 378, following Siebs KZ 37.294-342) as resulting from prefixation of 
“s-movable” to roots beginning with “voiced” aspirates seems extremely attractive; 
and equations like Gk. 7i6v0o<; ‘sorrow’ with Li. kenciii ‘I suffer’ ( *kentyo ) can reflect 
differing enlargements, *dh in Greek and */ in Baltic. 

4.1.4. Kurylowicz’s explanation for the aspiration in the personal ending -o0a (El 
52, Apophonie 381) can possibly be improved on, however. Kurylowicz thinks the 
aspiration started from roots ending in aspirates, where an ending *-ta would have 
become *-0a by Bartholomae’s Law - e.g., ^ekoy%0a ‘thou hast obtained’ (my 
example). But Greek otherwise does not generalize allomorphs arising by Bartho- 
lomae’s Law (rather it generally suppresses them), and it would be an advantage to 
have a wider basis for the aspirated forms to start from than the roots ending in 
aspirates alone. The ending actually appears in Greek as -a0a, e.g., impf. ecpqafla, 
plup. f|5r|G0a, opt. pd>.oio0a, subj. e06Lr|cj0a. It is generally supposed that the a 
comes from reanalysis within Greek of olo0a and f)cr0a ‘you were’, where the roots 
ended in consonants, *d and *s, that would regularly combine with a following *t to 
give *ctt. But ^/-endings are fairly common outside Greek - cf. especially Toch. A 
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taka?t, B takasta ‘thou wast’; Hitt, pa-is-ta ‘thou gavest’; Lat. odisti; Goth, saisost. 
Although the source of these si-forms is not clear, they are so widespread that I feel 
justified in suggesting that the preform of Greek -o0a is not *-ta but *-sta. olnOa and 
rjcfia can just as well be for *woid-sta and *es-sta as for *woid-ta and *es-ta\ and the 
postvocalic -o0a of a form like *8s8Fota0a ‘thou fearest’ (such forms have to be 
posited to account for the post-vocalic -o0a outside the perfect, although in historical 
Greek all 2d singular active perfects except oTa0a have the ending -aq) is even easier 
to derive from *-sta than from *-ta. Only the aspiration is analogic, and we do not 
have to assume within Greek the introduction of an unetymological a by reanalysis 
of olo0a and ijaBa. 

Positing an ending *-sta gives a broader basis for aspiration in the ending than is 
furnished by *-ta. For it seems likely that all clusters of labial or velar stop plus *st 
resulted in aspirated clusters in Greek; cf. Schwyzer 1.326, with examples like stpGoq 
‘boiled’ from *hepstos (cf. pres. g\poo). Northwest Gk. £x0o<; ‘outside’ from *ekstos. 
Although *d-st and *t-st probably became plain ox, development of pre-Greek 
*th-st to oO seems assured by the isolated 2d pi. 7te7taa08 ‘you suffered’ (tiETiovOa ‘I 
suffered’). 65 Hence the aspirate would have been regular not only in verbs like 
*AiA,oyx0a, *x£xpotp0a ‘you were nourished’, *7t£7ioia0a ‘you trust’ (1st sg. xexpocpa, 
7C£jroi0a), but also in forms like *A,6X,oicp0a ‘you left’, *F£fopx0a ‘you accomplished’ 
(1st sg. TiXonra, (F)e(F)opya). The uniform aspirate of the velar and labial stems 
would have served as a model for extension of the -o0a of *7i£jroia0a, etc., to all 
dental stems; hence (p)oIaOa for *FoToxa, etc. In turn, the uniform -o0a of dental 
stems led to replacement of -crxa by -a0a after vowels and in ijcOa. At this stage the 
alternation of -a0a and *-0a in the 2d sg. active perfect followed the same rules as 
that of -ct 0£, -o0co, -o0ai and -0e, -0co, -Qai in the middle perfects of historical Greek. 
But the replacement of -(a)0a by -aq in most perfects led to the disappearance of the 
alternant -0a. 

Hence, even if it should prove desirable to set up the PIE 2d sg. perfect ending as 
*-(s)tA-e, the aspiration of Greek -o0a does not have to be explained as a reflex of the 
laryngeal. 

4.2. In BSL 51.80-100 (1955), Marc Vey has proposed to derive Greek QaXaaaa 
‘sea’, xdXa^a. ‘hail’,xa^aco ‘slacken, loosen’, and cp&payi; ‘chasm’, (pdpu£, ‘throat’ from 
*dlEghyH, *glAd-yH, *glO-s-yejo- , and *g w rEng-, *g w rE-ug - 66 respectively. He sup- 
poses that the development of PIE *RH to Greek aRa went through a stage *HRH, 
and that the first H of this sequence aspirated a preceding voiced stop. Vey shows 
commendable conscientiousness in setting up a set of auxiliary hypotheses (summar- 

65 The phonetic development of *nst was ax - e.g., cruoxaaig from *auvaxamg, Schwyzer 1.336; but 
I see no reason why a *pepoaxa from *memonsta ‘thou art eager’ would not be remodeled to *|ispov6a 
in much the same way that necpavOcti appears for *7rs(pda0ai in the middle perfect. Although the 
phonetic outcome of *rst and *lst is unclear (Schwyzer 1.335-6), I think we can also posit an ending 
*-0a for verbs in p and X, e.g. *6YPT)Y°P0a ‘thou art awake’ (cf. mid. perf. tercapOat, fecxaXBat), 
whether developed phonetically from *egregorsta or analogic for *Eypf|yoaxa or ♦eyprn'opxa. 

86 I have replaced Vey’s symbols for the laryngeals with the ones I am using generally in this report. 
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ized p. 98) to explain the apparent countercases to this basic rule, but I remain skep- 
tical. First, as I have already stated (§ 2.3.2), I suspect that Kurylowicz is right in 
seeing Ra as the only straightforward phonologic development of *RH in Greek, and 
all forms of the shape aRa as morphologic innovations. Secondly, four examples is a 
rather small basis for a sound law, especially when the law has to be buttressed by a 
very complicated structure of additional rules which do not themselves help to ex- 
plain any further problems of Greek phonology (Vey’s attempt to revive the connec- 
tion of dyaGog with Germanic *gddaz [94-5] does not convince me). And of Vey’s 
four examples, two seem to me semantically too little founded to be of use in proving 
a theory. QaXaaaa he explains as originally ‘the long one’, a feminine to a consonant 
stem adjective assumed to exist beside the familiar thematic *dlHgho- ‘long’. The 
change of meaning to ‘sea’ he explains (99-100) by supposing that Ou.Xa.aau is an 
ellipsis for ‘the long way’ (QaXaaca 68o<; or QaXaaaa KtXeaQoq), which he thinks 
would be a natural designation for the sea among people living on peninsulas, for 
whom the distance from one place to another would often be much shorter by land 
than by sea. To me this seems most unlikely; it certainly is in no sense compelling. 
XaXaco he connects with the family of yeXaa ‘laugh’ and yaXf|vr| ‘calm’ (including 
also yaXocp ‘sisters-in-law’); the semantic development here seems possible, but by 
no means easy enough to make the etymology compelling. Connection of %aX,a£a 
with Lat. gelidus, glacies, etc., and of tpdpayi; and <papo£ with (lapaGpov ‘pit’, etc., 
would be semantically quite feasible; but these two cases do not seem to me enough 
to establish the theory. 

4.3. Greek provides no confirmation for the popular view that one or more of the 
laryngeals could voice neighboring obstruents. The root for ‘drink’, whose thematic 
reduplicated present Skt. pibati, OIr. ibid, etc., is the principal basis for the theory, 
appears in Greek as too-, zero-grade m-C, 7U-V, not *pi-, *pt-. 67 Sturtevant’s idea, 
IHL 87, that the smooth breathings of fjap ‘blood’, so ‘well’ and iaopai ‘heal’ are 
evidence for voicing of a medial *s by an adjacent laryngeal seems not to have been 
taken up by anyone else. The conditions under which Greek h- has developed from 
a medial *s seem sufficiently unclear that the smooth breathings of these three words 
can hardly be of much value in determining the effect of laryngeals on PIE *s. 
’'OySopoq ‘eighth’, which might be invoked as evidence for voicing by a laryngeal, is 
not to be separated from spSogoq ‘seventh’, for which a laryngeal explanation is 
impossible. The parallel Slavic sedmt, with voicing, but osmb, without it, suggest 
strongly that in Greek the voicing originated in ‘seventh’ and spread from there to 
‘eighth’ (so Schwyzer, 1.595). 68 Nor is it at all certain or even likely that Proto-Indo- 

07 Cf. Manu Leumann, Museum helveticum 14.75-80, on the forms of this root in Greek, and espe- 
cially 76-7 on the dubious value of the thematicized present *pibeti as evidence for voicing by laryn- 
geals. 

68 The voicing in ‘seventh’ has recently been discussed by Szemerenyi, Studies in . . . Numerals 6-8. 
Szemerenyi refuses to accept a PIE *septmos > *sebdmos because a cluster ptm would be at variance 
with Edgerton’s extensions of Sievers’ Law. Instead, he takes the voicing of ePSopoc; from ‘70’, 
Proto-Greek *eP5paK0VT- < *£7tTpdKOVT- < * septrfikont - < *septm-dkont-. This derivation of ‘70’ 
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European ‘eight’ ended in a laryngeal, and if so, that the ordinal was originally 
*OektH-o-.* s 

4.4. Several authors have suggested that certain laryngeals (or combinations of 
laryngeals) in certain positions became consonants in Greek. In no case does it seem 
to me that adequate evidence has been presented for such a development, and only 
one of them, Martinet’s view that *0 sometimes became w, seems at all likely to 
prove correct. 

4.4.1. Following a suggestion of Sapir’s, Sturtevant suggested that certain com- 
binations of two laryngeals became k, and that this k appears in the Greek aorists and 
perfects of the type eScoKe, eaxdKS and in noun suffixes containing a k {Lg. 16.273-84, 
IHL 87-9). Sturtevant’s analysis of the noun suffixes is clearly unacceptable (it has 
been rejected by Martinet, BSL 51.56). It generally requires us to posit a series of 
two suffixes (one laryngeal, and then another) in place of the single A>suffix; and no- 
thing is gained anywhere by this hyperanalysis. 

His explanation of the Greek verbs with K-extensions in aorist and perfect requires 
that the k originated in the 1st sg. perfect of roots ending in two of his four laryngeals, 
where the combination of root-final laryngeal with the ending *-Ae resulted in Indo- 
European *-ka. It is in my opinion practically impossible that the lc could have 
spread from here to other persons of the perfect active singular; if anything, one would 
expect the k to have been reanalyzed and exploited as a mark of the 1st person sin- 
gular. No Indo-European language has a 1st singular perfect in *-ka opposed to 
other persons without *k\ e.g. there is no Skt. *tasthdka ‘I stand’ beside tasthau ‘he 
stands’, and yet Vedic Sanskrit preserves, and even expands, the type 1st sg. cakara, 
3d sg. cakdra in which the short a of the 1st singular is an indirect consequence of the 
laryngeal in the ending. No language except Greek uses k as a perfect formant (as 
distinguished from the A: of a form like Toch. B taka ‘was’, which recurs in the subj. 
takam and the impv. ptaka). Both these facts seem to me extremely damaging to 
Sturtevant’s case. Instead of assuming an unlikely extension of k in Greek and its 
complete disappearance everywhere else, I believe it is much better to stick to the 
view that one or two roots with final laryngeals had enlargements in k (e.g., *steA-k- 
beside *steA-) and that these enlarged forms came to be used in Greek in the perfect 
singular to the exclusion of the unenlarged forms. A plausible reason is that the 
unextended forms of the 1st and 3d persons would have fallen together when the stem 
vowels were contracted with the endings after the loss of intervocalic laryngeals : PIE 
*stestoA-Ae and *stestoA-e would both become Greek *£<xcco. Since Greek generally 


is very convincing. But it seems unlikely to me that ‘70’ would have had a stronger influence on ‘7th’ 
than ‘7’ did; and I fail to perceive how OPruss. septmas and OLith. sekmas can be analogic for 
*septimas from *septmmos. 

6S Cf. Szemerenyi’s discussion, op. cit. 88-9, 173-4. He seems clearly right in considering that 
Gaulish oxtumeto- has been influenced by the cardinal *oxtu (10, 93), and that the Gothic hapax 
ahtudin is a misspelling (89), so that most of my evidence for a PIE *Oektu- ( EfL 1 140-1) evaporates. 
(But for ahtudin the correct spelling may be not ahtodin but ahtaudin, which would agree equally 
well with OHG ahtodo, OE eahtoda, and be easier to relate to the cardinal Germanic *axtau.) 
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keeps 1st and 3d singular apart, the extended forms scrxdKa and sgx<xke came to be 
used exclusively. The 2d sg. saxaicag followed naturally (replacing what? *£ 0 x 0:1 ora?), 
and then came the other full-grade forms - pluperfect singular and subjunctive. 
With extension of k to all perfect active stems ending in vowels, we have reached the 
stage attested by Homeric Greek. 

If it is difficult to explain the k-perfect by extension from a small group of 1st 
singulars, I believe it is impossible to explain the Greek k-aorists e0t|K£, pics, and 
eScoke so. Despite Sturtevant, IHL 88 ftn. 48, there is no basis for supposing that 
these three aorists had somehow acquired perfect personal endings already in pre- 
historic times. For *dheE- and *yeE- the Latin cognates guarantee k- extensions, and 
spread of the type to *deO- is easy to accept compared to the developments that 
Sturtevant’s theory requires us to believe in. 

4.4.2. In a series of recent articles (BSL 51.42-56, Word 12.1-7, Proceedings of the 
Eighth International Congress of Linguists 51-2) Andre Martinet has tried to make 
plausible a development of laryngeal before s to k. Without going deeply into the 
evidence outside Greek, I may say that I am not convinced. Martinet’s principal 
material is the nominal k-formations of Indo-European, which he thinks started from 
a laryngeal suffix with consonant stem inflection, in which the laryngeal regularly 
became k before the s of the nominative singular. To render this hypothesis any im- 
provement over the view that the k’s in question have always been k’s, it would seem 
necessary that Martinet be able to point to cases where k before s alternates with 
recognized laryngeal reflexes in other positions; e.g., one might expect that Av. 
panta- ‘path’, oblique stem pad-, which preserves so well the alternation of *ponteH- 
and *pntH-, including the distinction between t from *t and 6 from *tH, should have 
as nominative corresponding to Skt. panthas not pantd but *pantaxs. 

Martinet actually brings forward one example, as far as I see, the pair Lat. senex 
‘old man’, senates ‘old men as a political unit’. But senates belongs to a set of words 
in -atus denoting groups of people ( comitatus , equitatus, etc.) and offices (magistrates, 
consulates, principatus, etc.), and I see no reason to take senates as an independent 
formation (or even the source of the others) rather than suppose that it is modeled 
on words like comitatus and equitatus which can be taken as ordinary tu- nouns to 
the verbs comitari and equitare (cf. Leumann-Hofmann 237); sen-es : sen-atus = 
comit-es : comit-atus. 70 

As for the nominative senex, I do not see that Martinet has improved on the ex- 
planation given by Brugmann, Arch. f. lat. Lex., 15.1-9: senex, oblique stem sen-, 
has replaced the old o-stem adjective *seno- under the influence of the antonym 
*yuwen- ‘young man’ (while uetus took over the adjectival function of *seno-) ; hence 
the oblique stem sen-. But the old nominative of juven- was *juvo (cf. Skt. yuva ) ; 

70 Cf. Cardona, Lg. 37.420 n. 16, for an answer to Watkins’ defense of Martinet’s view of senatus, 
EFL 1 189-90. If senatus and senaculum contain an old stem *sena-, it is that of a verb *senare (- ri ) 
‘be a member of the council of elders’, not a noun *sen-eA- ‘oldster’. Szemerenyi’s derivation of 
senatus from *seno-tat-, II. Fachtagung f. idg. u. allg. Sprw. 186-7 (1962), is too daring for my taste. 
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rather than use a corresponding *so for ‘old man’, the Romans here preferred an 
extended stem senec- of which other case forms occur in old Latin (e.g. nom. pi, 
senices, Plautus Cistellaria 374) and which is the basis for such ‘popular’ derivatives as 
seneca and Senecio. In AION (Sez. ling.) 2.10 (1960), Szemerenyi has pointed out that 
senex is probably syncopated from a thematic *senekos or *senokos, parallel to 
iuuencus (with its Celtic, Germanic, and Indie cognates), and that forms like senices 
are based on senex. 

Examination of the nominative singular formation of nouns known to have laryn- 
geal suffixes does not bring any support for Martinet’s view. In addition to the 
Avestan pantd already mentioned, the suffixes involved are *-eA, *-iA, and the rare 
*-uH. Most -e/4-nouns, of course, had no ending in the nominative singular (Skt. 
nava, Gk. vea, Lat. nom , etc.); but Martinet, BSL 51.45, points to the masculine 
substantives of the type OCS vojevoda, sluga, Lat. agricola, scriba, Gk. {nu6xv\q, and 
suggests (46-7) that in prehistoric times such masculines got an j-ending in order to 
differentiate them from feminines with the same suffix. But there is no evidence for 
any such PIE ^-nominative in these stems; Slavic and Latin have no trace of it, and the 
q of Gk. innox^q etc. is probably an internal Greek innovation beside which the older 
j-less nominative seems sufficiently attested in dialects (cf. Schwyzer 1.560). Only by 
supposing that words like SI. novakb ‘novice, recruit’ and Gk. vea| ‘young man’ 
represent transformations of an older *new-eA-s ‘der Junge’ rather than more or less 
banal Slavic and Greek formations with the suffixes Slavic -ako- and Greek -dK- is 
Martinet able to construct any evidence for his postulated PIE j-nominative to e/f-stems. 

The iA and « 77-stems are no more favorable to Martinet’s view. Here PIE appa- 
rently had nominatives with s (Skt. vrkis, svasrds, Olcel. ylgr) and without s (Skt. 
devt, Goth. mam). But Latin, contrary to Martinet’s rules, has -is, -us in the words 
whose nominatives seem to have inherited -s: neptis, socrus (cf. Skt. naptfs, svasrds), 
not *neptix, *socrux. Words with the suffix -ix corresponding to z /4-stems elsewhere 
seem to have had endingless nominatives, e.g. genetrix, corresponding to Skt. janitri 
and Gk. yevereipa, so that the view that they have an additional Italic /c-suffix added 
to the PIE iA remains the most reasonable. 

In general, Martinet seems to be trying to substitute a theory of phonetic change 
followed by a (to my mind) chaotic rearrangement of allomorphs for the straight- 
forward view that PIE, like its daughter languages, had a series of secondary noun 
suffixes whose principal phoneme was a k (belonging evidently to the “popular” layer) 
and which was subject in the daughter languages to a normal amount of reevaluation, 
reshaping, and gains and losses in productivity. 

Within Greek itself, I think Martinet’s only example of a k alternating with another 
laryngeal reflex is the set (6) Kopa^ ‘raven’, (f|) Kopcbvr) ‘crow’ (BSL 51.55, Word 
12.5), which Martinet reconstructs as *kor°0-s and *kor-eO-neA. n But, as Martinet 
himself says (Word 12.5), “It could well be argued that words of this type are of half- 
onomatopoeic nature, and cannot be trusted to have undergone a regular phonetic 
71 I have changed the symbols for the laryngeals and expanded the reconstruction of Kopdavr). 
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development.” I would add that the reconstruction *kor°0-s involves the highly 
suspect schwa secundum, and that, despite forms like OE hroc ‘rook’, I see no reason 
not to segment Kop-aK- and Kop-cova, regarding both -cue- and -cova as suffixal. 
From such morphologically obscure formations we can hardly hope to deduce rules 
of PIE phonology. 72 

4.4.3. Martinet has also suggested that * O before syllables could develop into w, 
and perhaps into u before nonsyllabics under special conditions ( Word 9.253-67, 73 
12.1-7), and William Diver has suggested that *E might similarly develop into *y 
(Word 15.110-22). I think that a proper test of these views would consist of using 
them to build a new theory of the “long-diphthong” bases, in which preconsonantal e 
and 5 alternate with prevocalic ey and ow and zero-grade i and w, that would replace 
the one proposed by Wilhelm Schulze in KZ 27.420-7. So far laryngealists seem to 
have either tried to ignore the problems these bases raise when Schulze’s *ei and 
*du are rewritten *eEi and *eOu (most obviously : why didn’t these sequences become 
*ey, *ow ?) or else tried such unsatisfactory expedients as Benveniste’s assumed alter- 
nation between root forms with and without enlargements in -y- and -w- ( Origines 
167-9). However Martinet and Diver have not applied themselves to a full scale 
treatment of the long-diphthong bases, and for the time being I remain undecided as 
to whether iv and y can have a laryngeal origin or not (outside Anatolian, where 
Puhvel’s suggestion, Studies . . . Whatmough 235, that the u of Hitt, daluki ‘long’ 
continues a laryngeal is at least worth serious consideration). 

One obvious difficulty that Martinet and Diver will have to face when they test 
their theories is the existence of long-diphthong bases of shapes other than *-ei and 
*-6u; thus the word for ‘drink’ has alternants *pi, *p5, and *poy- (Skt. caus. payayati), 
which Schulze would reconstruct as *poi. In Martinet-Diver terms, the only solution 
I see here is a palatalized labio-velar laryngeal, *A u, v, which I doubt if many will have 
the courage to add to the list of PIE phonemes. 

Meanwhile it seems worthwhile to point out that not all the examples of *w and 
*y which Martinet and Diver derive from laryngeals are convincing. This is parti- 
cularly true of Diver, whose only Greek example of a y of laryngeal origin is the 
present suffix of denominative verbs, usually reconstructed *ye/yo (114-6). His 
evidence that the suffix is really *Ee/Eo is simply that denominatives in -eco, -ora, and 
-uco regularly have a long vowel in non-presential forms, e.g. ecpikrioa, tptkricKO, 
TtsifuMiKa to tpiT-sco ‘love’. Assuming that the non-presential forms contain the suffix 
of the present stem, Diver interprets their lengthening as evidence for a laryngeal. 

78 A second example might be Homeric 7u8r)sacrTte (A 183), with the later jttSaco, vs. (7toX,u-)tu8al;. 
Unfortunately there is no evidence to substantiate the necessary hypothesis of a masculine agent noun 
(jitSai; is feminine) to a verb *7ti8- ‘gush’. A more plausible case of k from laryngeal is Austin’s 
Germanic kw from *Hw (see notes 1 and 58 above). But here the conditioning sound was w, not s, and 
if we take the Germanic sound shift into account, it appears that the laryngeal was occluded first as 
*g, which only later became k. 

73 Republished in French and with slight changes, Economie des changements phonetiques 212-34 
(1955). 
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But I should think it fairly clear from denominatives to consonant stems like KqpucTcrco 
‘proclaim’, fut. Ktipu^co, aor. SKqpo^a, perf. KSKfipuxa, that the non-present forms of 
denominatives in Greek are based directly on the stem of the underlying noun, and do 
not contain the formant of the present. Some other source than a laryngeal must be 
sought for the length in £<pvX,t|aa, etc. As far as I can see, an adequate model is the 
type npaco, sripdaa, in which the a of the non-present forms is simply the a of the 
underlying noun stem ripa (while the short a of the present in most Greek dialects is 
not very well accounted for; cf. Schwyzer 1.730); xipda) : mpdaa = cpiAero : X. 
This is close to the view of Schwyzer, 1.739. 

Of Martinet’s examples for w from *0, those which support his view that *eO 
before vowels became *aw ( Word 9.258 ff. = ftconomie 218 ff.) seem particularly 
important. Most of the evidence for this development comes from Latin, and is 
strongly suspect of reflecting a Latin (or Italic) change of *dw to aw (cf. especially 
Szemerenyi, KZ 70.51-76) rather than a general Indo-European outcome of pre- 
vocalic *eO. Hence the quality of the Greek evidence becomes important. If it is 
good enough, Martinet’s view of the Latin material can possibly be accepted as 
correct; if not, the interpretation of the Latin material remains doubtful. 

My impression is that the Greek evidence for *aw from *eO is not of very high 
quality. npavf|<; ‘pronus’ and Doric irparoq ‘first’ ( Word 9.262, Economic 226) do not 
in my opinion reflect a lost *prawos from *preOos, but rather exhibit the regular pre- 
consonantal development of *prO-, the same syllable that appears before the suffix 
*-mo in Lith. plrmas and OE forma and before *-wo in Skt. pUrva and OCS pnvb 
(cf. § 2.3.2). For Proto-Greek *dFeX.iog ‘sun’ Martinet hesitates between *seOel- and 
*seAwel- (262-3). Although I do not pretend to be able to account for all the shapes 
under which this word appears in the different Indo-European languages, it seems 
to me hardly possible that forms like Av. gen. x v mg and Go. sunno can be explained 
without supposing a genuine, non-laryngeal *w in the PIE word. Martinet’s view 
that oroog ‘safe’ stands for *saos from *sawos, IE *tweO-os (263), cannot now be 
maintained against Manu Leumann’s masterly demonstration, MNHMHZ XAPIN 
2.8-14, that the entire word family to which crcoo^ belongs has developed from the one 
adjective stem adpo-. 

Martinet suggests (262) that Attic rpaupa ‘wound’, related to the verb xitproaKco, 
has its vocalism from lost forms with *traw- from prevocalic *treO-. But it is rather 
embarrassing to have to assume a model which has disappeared ; Martinet does not 
offer an explanation for why the “regular” xpcopa that appears in Ionic should have 
been remodeled in Attic after a prevocalic relative, while mpracKffl and all its other 
derivatives kept co; and it is not easy to see how a prevocalic *traw- could have led 
to a preconsonantal trau-, especially since Martinet’s analysis of npazoq and Ttpdvijg 
would lead us to expect *Tpfipa here. I think we may fairly call the word unexplained 
by Martinet’s hypothesis. 74 

74 R. A. Crossland, Archivum linguisticum 10.87-94 (1958), is similarly skeptical about Martinet’s 
w from *0, but goes too far in doubting an o-coloring laryngeal altogether. Cf. note 2 above. 
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4.4.4. In the 1960 publication of this survey I quixotically undertook to evaluate 
here the suggestions relating to Greek of H. B. Rosen, Lingua 6.354-73 (1957) and 
7.367-86 (1958). It now seems enough to say that in my opinion none of Rosen’s 
new suggestions seem at all likely to prove correct. Readers curious for more in- 
formation to whom the 1960 edition of Evidence for Laryngeals is not available can 
consult Lingua 10.190-210 and 326-46 (1961). 
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I 

The Italic group of languages is among those which preserve most distinctly the 
classical late Indo-European five vowel triangle with a correlation of length. In Italic 
we have precisely what has come to be almost the “canonical” treatment of laryngeals 
in combination with vowels : in terms of a somewhat algebraic concept of H, we may 
set up H X E > E x , EH X > E x . The facts are too well known to warrant going into 
the detail. 

There are however three specific developments in recent laryngeal theory which 
have considerable bearing on Italic, and which deserve examination in somewhat 
fuller detail. The first of these are the various reflexes of H 3 and to some extent H 2 
which have been explored by A. Martinet in a series of articles in recent years. 1 
The phonetic reflexes posited by Martinet are three: (1) the “exuding” of a /w/ by a 
labio-velar laryngeal A w as in straul, flaw, whence amauv, (2) the “hardening” of a 
fricative into a stop /k/ before s, as in the nom. sg. senex, and in such formations as 
Lat. -trix beside Skt. -tri; (3) the development of either 6 (octo) or a (octauus), and in 
some cases short or long d as in sena-tus beside senex < *senaks. 

I do not wish to recapitulate Martinet’s arguments, nor all the forms with which 
he deals; the articles are, I am sure, well known to all those present. My own opinion 
is that Martinet’s hypothesis is in general well-founded, and provides a relatively 
simple explanation for a rather impressive body of disparate data. It has furthermore 
shown itself a productive line of speculation for other scholars, and has tended to be 
confirmed by subsequent research : I mention Jaan Puhvel’s work on the nasal presents 
(Laryngeals and the Indo-European verb [Berkeley and Los Angeles, I960]), Werner 
Winter’s interesting invocation of the -k- of Armenian mukn ‘mouse’, jukn ‘fish’, 2 and 
my own equation of Lat. strauit with OIr. srai(th) <*straw-e. 3 Martinet’s position 
seems to me to have all the qualifications necessary for its acceptance as a viable 
working hypothesis. It is only to be expected that there are corrections to be made, 

1 See Word 9.253 (1953); Economic 210; BSL 51.42 (1955); Word 12.1 (1956), as well as the more 
general statements in Phonetica 1 . 1 (1 957) and his rapport in the Proceedings of the VUIth International 
Congress of Linguists (Oslo, 1958). 

2 Proc. VIII Int. Cong. Ling. 60. 

3 Lriu 18.90-2 (1959). 
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or refinements; while there are probably cases of overextension or misapplication, 
these in themselves are not enough to invalidate it. For a reinterpretation of the 
process involved in the generalization of -ax, -lx, which permits the explanation of 
additional data not mentioned by Martinet, see the appendix to this chapter. 

I may add that certain of the objections raised to date against some or all of 
Martinet’s position do not appear to me to be cogent. For example Cowgill’s re- 
jection of Martinet’s explanation of the Latin suffix -ax (in his contribution to this 
conference), because of an assumed derivational process fuga + -k- > fugax, is 
unlikely on morphological grounds. This is simply not the original type in the -ax 
adjectives. The formation is partially deverbative in sense, and comes to be that in 
form as well (e.g. audax), but the original type was built formally on the old root 
noun, as can be seen from capax (: -ceps), ef-ficax < *fak-ax (: -fex), tagax (: long 
vowel root noun derivative -tages), sagax (: long vowel root noun derivative sagio). i 
In this case fug-ax must be put in relation with the root noun preserved in Gk. cpuya-5e. 

Cowgill is likewise troubled by senatus, and would like to view it simply as “suffix 
-atus”. But what is the suffix -atusl It is in all likelihood in origin a combination of 
the final -a of d-stem nouns with the suffix -tu-, by the familiar process of Suffixhau- 
fung. 5 We may well ask, where are these d-stem nouns, and I see no reason why 
senatus, which refers to what must in one form or another be an Indo-European in- 
stitution - compare the Hittite pankus and Greek yepooma - should not contain 
an old word or stem *sena-. It is certainly more likely that peditatus has its suffix 
from senatus than the other way around. 6 Similarly one must account for the very 
old word senaculum ; 7 the formation is that of tabernaculum ‘tent’, itself an old 
word on the evidence of its specific religious acceptation, 8 and it is simplest to assume 
taberna-culum ( *-tlom ) = sena-culum, thus with independent attestation of the stem 
*sena-. 

Eric Hamp has suggested ( Word 11.399 [1955]) that the Oscan and Umbrian -/- 
perfectum may result from a cluster A W A = y w x in the first person singular of the 
perfect (e.g. *stroA w -Ae) falling together with Italic x w < IE g w h. This seems to me 
unlikely for several reasons. In the first place, if Italic had a labiovelar fricative x w 
from IE g w h and at the same time a “laryngeal” y w from H z (A w ), why would it not be 
organized simply into a “square” structure, 

k w x w 

g w yw 

1 On such long-vowel formations as these, all built on a (lost) root noun, see chapter three of my 
Indo-European origins of the Celtic verb, I: The sigmatic aorist (Dublin, 1962). 

6 So the suffix -anus in, e.g., Mari-ant ‘followers of Marius’ is by origin the addition of -no- to 
a-stem nouns, e.g., Sulla-ni ‘followers of Sulla’. 

6 Leumann-Hofmann 237 take senatus in fact as one of the original stock with this suffix. 

7 An open place in the forum where the senate met in early Republican times; cf. Varro, Ling. Lat. 
5.156. 

8 Tabernaculum capere ‘choose a place for a tent outside the city, in which to observe the auspices’, 
Cicero, de Div. passim. 
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That there is a chronological problem involved is shown likewise by the fact that 
medial - x w - > -w- with neither lengthening nor coloration ( niuem , uoueo), whereas 
the loss of A w leaves traces in length and vowel color as well as -w-. Finally, it has 
been my experience that in the analogical remaking of a verbal paradigm it is con- 
sistently the form of the 3 sg. which is imposed on the 1 sg. (and other persons), and 
not the other way around. One may compare the Sanskrit precative, 9 the Polish past 
tense and verb ‘to be’, 10 and the Old Irish f-pretcrite, and 5-subjunctive, 11 and for that 
matter, Martinet’s explanation of the Latin -ul perfectum, which requires that the 
locus of diffusion - Hamp’s channel - be the 3 sg. in -e, not the 1 sg. in -Ae. 

The third recent development in laryngeal theory with relevance to Italic is Kury- 
lowicz’s theory of the morphological zero grade in a : that the regular phonological 
treatments ERH + C > ERa + C, RH + V > aR + V are responsible for a treat- 
ment RH + C > aRa + C alongside the “regular” RH + C > Ra + C. 12 In this we 
have the characteristic effacement of any distinction among laryngeals after resonant, 
as in Balto-Slavic; one might be tempted to wonder whether this is already dialectal 
Indo-European. This whole analysis of Kurylowicz’s goes a long way toward 
answering Martinet’s statement (Word 9.263): “we stand in need of a dynamic theory 
of the IE weak grade . . As I stated in my review of Kuryiowicz’s Apophonie 
(. Language 34.381-398 [1958]), this must be recognized as a very useful tool in recon- 
struction. 

It should be pointed out, however, that there are certain problems connected with 
Latin phonology which obscure the testimony of Latin in this connection: one is 
Latin syncope, of the type ceruus < *kera-wo- < *kerH-wo- (cf. Lith. kdrve, Russ. 
korova, S.-Cr. krava ‘cow’ with acute). In the cases where both set and anit forms are 
attested in various languages, as in *ker-/kerH- ‘cut’, it becomes impossible to say 
whether, e.g., corium reflects *korH-yo-, or *kor-yo- : Skt. carman- ‘skin’. The Latin 
alterations of vocalic timbre in non-initial syllables provide a special problem as well. 


II 

The final feature which 1 would like to examine may be described as the morpholo- 
gical reflexes of laryngeals in the verbal system. The apparent integration of the 
laryngeals into the morphological system as the mark of a particular delimited form 
class is a phenomenon we can observe in the earliest stages of many Indo-European 
languages; doubtless the most notorious example is the morphophonemic situation 
reflected in the Sanskrit grammatical terms set and anit. There are three such phe- 
nomena in Latin to which I should like to call attention: (1) the -u- perfectum; (2) 

9 3 sg. bhuyas : 1 sg. bhuyasam replacing bhuyam. 

10 3 sg. jest ‘is’ : 1 sg. jestem 2 sg. jestes ; 3 sg. m. ntial ‘he had’ : 1 sg. mialem 2 sg. miales. 

11 For the derivational history of all these verbal classes and paradigms in Celtic and other Indo- 
European languages, see chapter seven of the work referred to above (fn. 4). 

12 See Apophonie § 19 ff. 
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the nasal type sternd; and (3) the verbs from set roots of the structure TERH-. 

The origin of the first of these has been established by Martinet, in the first of his 
articles cited above: the -u- mark in the perfectum of derived verbs in -d- and -f- 
represents an analogical generalization of the -w- of the laryngeal A w proper to a 
small number of monosyllabic roots of the type *streA w -. (This explanation I find 
far more convincing than that recently offered by W. Krause, Corolla Linguistica 
137-44.) It may be pointed out that the spread of such a mark from a small number 
of laryngeal bases to the most productive verbal category of the language finds an 
exact parallel in the preterite in *-as(s)- of the Celtic weak verbs. This Celtic suffix is 
formally equatable with the Sanskrit -is- aorist, and arose from a very limited number 
of aorists to athematic set roots in Proto-Celtic. The great fortune of the Sanskrit -is- 
and -sis- aorists in the Middle Indie verb affords an additional parallel. 

The second morphological category to be considered are the “-nd-” verbs in Latin, 
the correspondents of the Sanskrit pundti type. Such are for example cerno lino sind 
sperno sternd -temno tollo -cello, perhaps pello. These verbs are all conjugated 
according to the third conjugation, and the exact nature of the development from the 
“-nd-” has not satisfactorily been explained. It seems to me that if we assume the 
generalization in Italic throughout the paradigm of the zero grade of the suffix, -nd- < 
-nH-, then the entire development can be accounted for by purely phonological 
transformations, namely the weakening of vowel timbre in non-initial syllable. 13 
This assumption of the generalization of the zero grade in an inherited apophonic 
verbal paradigm is completely in accord with what we know of other verbal paradigms 
with original nasal infix in Italic; we must assume it for iungo beside yunakti, as well 
as for the -nu- type of sternuo. Outside the nasal class it recurs in e.g. 3 sg. condit, 
credit, which presuppose the generalization of the zero grade da- to de-, IE dhe-. 
Outside the verbal system as a whole the same treatment must be invoked for the 
nom. sg. cor, which presupposes the suppression of the Indo-European lengthened 
grade nom. sg. *kerd which is attested in Indie, Greek, and Hittite, and secondarily in 
Baltic and Germanic. From the strictly comparative point of view it is significant that 
the Celtic verbs of the IE -nd- class all show only the zero grade form -nd- : cf. OIr. 
-ben ‘strikes’ (conjunct), which can only go back to *bi-na-t with short a. We may 
thus assume a regular phonetic development of an Italic paradigm as follows : 


*li-n(H)-o u 

lino 

*li-na-si 

linis 

*li-na-ti 

Unit 

*li-na-mos 

linimus 

*li-na-tes 

linitis 

*li-n(H)-onti 

linunt 


13 Leumann-Hofmann suggest that the Latin inflexion in the third conjugation is due to vowel 
weakening of short a in the plural alone. But there is no evidence whatsoever for the assumption 
that Latin maintained an apophonic paradigm -na-/-na- down to the period of vowel weakening, 
which is posterior to our earliest records of the language. 

14 Replacing *li-na-mi; cf. OIr. benaim < *bi-na-mi. 
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We have in effect here a conjugation with short a in the place of the thematic vowel 
e/o, a situation which as we shall see recurs in the third group of forms to be con- 
sidered, the reflexes of athematic set roots. I have treated elsewhere 15 certain aberrant 
reflexes of the nasal type in Celtic, in particular those cases where an assimilation of 
the type -In- > -//- (as in OIr. do-air chella ‘encompasses’ < *to-are-k w elnat : Gk. 
7tepi-T8^opsvcov) obscured the original relation to other verbs where the nasal is 
preserved; in all likelihood precisely the same situation occurred in Italic, in such 
forms with assimilation as tollit < *tollati < *tolnati < *tl-na-ti. 

The third group consists of five verbs, with certain characteristic features of para- 
digmatic unity. They are: 


domare 


domui 

domitus 

sonare 

sonere 

sonui 

sonitus 

tonare 

tonere 

tonui 

tonitus 


uomere 

uomui 

uomitus 


molere 

molui 

molitus 


In the two verbs sonare and tonare it is the third conjugation which is the older, as is 
clear especially for sonere, only in Ennius and Accius; tonere is attested by Varro. 
The parallelism of the perfectum forms, together with the trend in the latter two verbs, 
makes it likely that we have to deal in this entire group with a trend toward generali- 
zation of first conjugation forms, which has only partially been carried out. A proxi- 
mate reconstruction of these forms, as generally accepted, is inf. *sona-se, pf. 1 sg. 
*sona-wai, pple. *sona-tos. 

In these five verbs it seems clear that we are faced with the prehistoric constitution 
of a morphological type CoRa-, with a unity of vowel color which cannot be ex- 
plained by comparison alone. This generalization of the vowel o in the root syllable 
can best be accounted for by the assumption that these five verbs - and perhaps others 
which were subsequently lost - constituted a distinct formal class. Once this is ad- 
mitted, then it becomes possible to explain the o-vowel of domo and tono as analogous 
to that of uomo, mold , and sono, where it results from separate, but entirely regular 
phonological transformations: we- > wo-\ ela- > ola-\ swe- > so-. 

Now if we admit that the first step in the history of these verbs was the stage which 
we see in Skt. aniti or Gk. epapai, in other words the constitution of an athematic 
short a conjugation, then it becomes evident that these verbs underwent precisely the 
same phonetic development as I have posited for the -na- verbs above; regular pho- 
netic vowel weakening in non-initial syllable led to the replacement of the vowel a by 
i, with consequent elimination of the short a conjugation, and transfer to the thematic 
(from the Latin point of view third) conjugation. 16 

In general, set roots appear in Latin in the first conjugation only in original mono- 

15 For Roman Jakobson 618-21 (The Hague, 1956). 

16 One may compare also the somewhat analogous process for Germanic which has been suggested 
in another context by G. Host, NTS 17.441 ff. (1954). 
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syllabic roots, outside of composition : cf. sta- nd- fa- fld- hid-, and contrast con-dit 
credit from zero grade forms. The only exceptions to this in Italic are the forms 
arare and calare. We should expect *ara-ti > *arif, but these two verbs should be 
put in relation with the preservation of the vocalism in alacer, anas, calamitas. The 
sequence aRa in Latin tended to resist weakening to aReji. 11 Hence when *womati 
was weakened to uomit, *arat{i) remained ; but with the loss of the short a conjugation 
elsewhere, i.e., its conflation with the thematic type, the aberrant *arat(i ) was simply 
assimilated to the productive derivational type in -a - : *arat(i ) > arat. Exact parallels 
in Celtic to this development have been discussed in the article cited in note 15 above. 

The only question remaining to be accounted for is the partial generalization of 
first conjugation forms, e.g., in domare. In these verbs as a whole we know that the 
athematic short-# conjugation is historically the older. The transfer to -a- might have 
been motivated by the influence of the type secare uetare crepdre, where the -a- is 
conceivably of unrelated origin. But I suspect that in our type with root structure 
CoRa- that the dominant influence was the denominatives from nouns of the xopij 
and partially xopoi; types, such as forare uorare dolare uolare morari, with a universal 
root structure CoRa-. 


APPENDIX 

Mr. Cowgill’s remarks (preliminary ed., p. 198) do not convince me. It is laudable 
to explain forms as much as possible on the basis of forms that occur; but 
fuga is the only attested a-stem noun which has beside it an adjective in -ax, 
fugdx. No *capa, *faca, *taga, *saga, *sala ( salax ) occurs. On the other hand, 
if we are to take capax as deverbative from capio, with Cowgill, why does tango form 
tagax, not *tangdx, or sagio sagdx, not *sdgdx? I still maintain that these forms can 
only be explained from athematic verbal nouns *kap-, *fak-, *tag-, *sag-, *sal-, *fug-. 

For Lat. senex, the suffix form would be *-eA-, alternating with zero-grade *-A- 
in the weak cases. The nominative would be marked by -s, and I see no reason why 
an archaic pattern nom. sg. *sen-eA-s, gen. sg. *sen-A-es could not have yielded 
*senaks, *senas, preserved in the totally isolated Latin senex, senis. This presupposes 
only the replacement of acc. sg. *-eA-m by its apophonic counterpart *-A-m (Lat. 
senenx), and similarly in other strong cases. 

On the other hand for the more productive suffix formations, the elimination of 
apophony in nominal paradigms in Latin is normal: stem -tor-, never *-tor-, -tr-. 
Hence it is reasonable to assume a subsequent generalization of the full grade suffix 
form *-eA- throughout the paradigm: nom. sg. *-eA-s, acc. sg. *-eA-m, etc. This 
situation would generate the stem alternation -ak-s\-d-m, as assumed by Martinet. 
Cowgill is justified in questioning the immediate levelling of -ak-\-a- to -ak-, which 
Martinet suggested. But the process may be set forth in another way, which is more in 

17 Compare Devoto, Riv. di filol. class. 54.518 (1926). 
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accord with the attested forms and general history of the Latin language. We assume 
original, phonetically regular reflexes of -eA-s, -eA-m, after Martinet : 

nom. sg. -ak-s 
acc. sg. -a-m 

Such a pattern is an evident abnormality in the system, and as such, inherently un- 
stable. The simplest way of ordering such a pattern would be the elimination of one 
of the variants in favor of the other. The result would be then one or both of the 
following patterns (the new analogical forms are bracketed): 

a) [-d-j] b) -ak-s 
-a-m [- ak-m ] 

In fact, we have evidence in archaic Latin that the first (a) was tried : nom. sg. hosti- 
capas, par(r)icldas. I see no justification whatsoever for assuming Greek influence on 
these forms in -as, particularly in a legal term so profoundly rooted in Latin tradition 
as the latter (XII Tables). These attested Archaic Latin nominatives singular in -as 
also show that Martinet’s starting point *-eA-s is not ‘pure invention’, pace Cowgill ; 
likewise correct the latter’s statement above (p. 177), that Latin shows no evidence 
for nom. sg. -s in such forms. Subsequently, however, the nom. sg. -a-s was replaced 
by the more normal -a ( parriclda ), and the formation fell together in everything but 
gender with the productive feminine d-stems. 

If we consider the second type (b), it appears that there is another possible source 
for the long vowel historically attested: the inherited lengthened grade of the nomi- 
native singular. The replacement of nom. sg. *-ak-s by -ak-s would then conform to 
the inherited pattern of nominal inflexion. The subsequent generalization of the 
lengthened grade throughout the paradigm is paralleled in numerous Latin forms, 
both radical and suffixal: uox -* udcem, *-tor (itself subsequently shortened) -*• 
-tdrem. The replacement of *-ax by -ax, and subsequently *-acem by -deem after 
-ax, is thus directly in accord with the tendencies inherent in the language. 

Cowgill’s final objection, that there is a difficulty in comparing masculine agent 
nouns (in -a) with trigeneric adjectives (in -ax) would not appear to be serious. A 
Latin original root noun is a masculine agent noun in, e.g., iiidex, auceps, while an 
equally original root noun is a trigeneric adjective in deses. Contrast the masculine and 
feminine agent noun obses. One may note as well that Lat. parriclda is given as both 
masculine and feminine, and the suffix *-eA- may well not originally have been differ- 
entiated in respect to gender. 

The twofold analogical refection which I posit, of -ak-sl-am, into either -a-s\-a-m 
or -ak-sl-ak-m, the latter developing to -ak-s\-dk-em, can be applied equally well to the 
history of Lat. -trlx. In this case as well, it permits the explanation of additional data. 
Starting with finals -iA-s -iA-m, we obtain first -ik-s/-i-m. This is in turn refashioned 
into 
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a) -I-S 
-l-m 


b) -ik-s 
-ik-m 


just as in the previous case. The second type (b) undergoes the same apophonic 
transformations as -ak-s, ultimately appearing as -Iks/-ik-em (Lat. -trix, and isolated 
cases of -lx, e.g. comix, cerulx). The first type (a) is preserved in Latin as well, in 
neptis and, mutatis mutandis, socrus: precisely the forms which were cited above 
(p. 177) in evidence against Martinet’s hypothesis. The latter two forms correspond 
to Skt. naptis, svasrds, which is prima facie evidence for an original nominative 
singular with s. Their ultimate transfer to the productive -i- and w-stem types is 
generally acknowledged, and we need only assume that the new nominative singular 
-is, analogical to acc. -im < *-lm, replaced an earlier nom. *-Is which was itself 
analogical to acc. *-im. We have only a repetition of the same process, a commonplace 
in the history of language. 

I take this opportunity to answer certain objections to my explanation of the presents 
domare, sonarejsonere, tonare/ toner e, molere, uomere, which are raised by G. Cardona 
in his perspicuous review of the first edition of this work {Lang. 37.413-24 [1961]), 
and are evidently shared by H. M. Hoenigswald. 

The phrase “constitution of a short a-conjugation” is I think justified as a descrip- 
tive term for the situation in Proto-Latin and its genesis. I posit the development, 
from two distinct sources, nd-presents and athematic set presents, of a conjugational 
type characterized by a morpheme -a- (3 sg. pres. *-a-ti). Where we have, e.g., *linati 
{Unit), *tollati {tollit), *womati {uomit), the fact that we have an exact etymon for the 
last (Skt. vamiti ) is not strictly relevant to the descriptive situation in Proto-Latin. 
We would have a segmentation *wom-a-ti, parallel to Skt. mm-i-ti, but which is in 
neither case the same as the inherited *wemH-ti\ whence the term “constitution”. 

Cardona does not feel that I am warranted in taking these five verbs as a small 
class, exhibiting a trend toward generalization of first conjugation forms. He suggests 
that one might further include colere colul in this group. But the existence of colui 
parallel to molul is not significant, when we have cult us, not *colitus like molitus etc. 
Cardona does not contest the suggestion that domare and tonere/tonare have o for e 
after the pattern of the other three, which have regularly o < e. But if they were 
not a “class”, why should this analogical replacement have occurred? That the five 
verbs formed such a class, is admittedly a hypothesis. But it is by no means an un- 
realistic assumption that a trend toward the analogical spread of first conjugation 
forms in the infectum should be complete in one form {domare), in process in two 
{sonere/sonare, tonere/tonare), and have not yet reached two {molere, uomere) by the 
time of the fixation of the literary tradition {immolare is a denominative from mola 
{salsa), and not a replacement of an *immolere). Compare the history of the replace- 
ment of Latin primary verbs by “frequentatives” of identical force, a process which 
extended from prehistoric times (e.g., portare) through the historical period. 
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To Cardona’s final objection, that nouns of the TOjAfi/xofa-oq type were rare in 
Latin, I will say only that a few did exist, and more must have existed in prehistoric 
times, to account for the formation of the denominative verbs of the type uorare 
which I listed. Given the productivity of the d-verbs as a whole, five or six verbs of 
the structure CoRa- is surely enough to exert some pressure on the form of at least 
three of the five unmotivated verbs of the structure CoRa-. 

[As in the case of the earlier chapter on Balto-Slavic, Mr. Watkins agreed to the 
preservation of the cover symbol H (as used in the preliminary edition), although he 
would now have preferred to write a instead of H. - Ed.] 
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1. It can be considered an established fact (cf. Krause-Thomas, Tocharisches Elemen- 
tarbuch 1.53) that what is traditionally subsumed under the label of PIE a is at least 
in part reflected by Tocharian 1 B /a/ (with allophones stressed a and unstressed a) and 
Tocharian A /a/ (alternating, under known conditions, 2 with /a/, /o/, and zero). 

Examples are: 3 * 

B pacer, A pacar ‘father’ : Gk. turnip, Skt. pitar- 

B tkacer, A ckacar ‘daughter’ : Gk. Guyaxrip, Skt. duhitar- 
Because of a general loss of final vowels in polysyllabic forms in A, only B shows a 
reflex of PIE a in this position : 

B tarya, feminine of B trai ‘three’ : Gk. xpla 

B klyomna, feminine of B klyomo ‘noble’ < *klew-mn-ya; i cf. Ved. sro-mata- 

B rtarya, feminine of B ratre ‘red’ : Gk. epuGpoc; 

B stwara , 5 feminine of B stwer ‘four’ : Gk. xsaaapa, Skt. catvdri 
We note that reflexes of PIE a do not coalesce with preceding semivowels, nasals, or 
liquids; further examples are: 

*yd > B /ya/, A /ya / : acc. fem. sg. B rtaryai, A rtaryam < *rudh-r-ya-m, or, 
with laryngeals posited, < *Erudh-r-yA-m 

*W3 > B /wa/, A /wa/ > /u/: B ostwa, A wastu, plural of B ost, A wast 
‘house’; cf. Gk. dtcrxo, Myc. wa-tu ‘ city ’ 


1 The prolonged controversy about the proper designation of the “Tocharians” has received 
new momentum by the publication of a Leningrad text (Petrovskij SI P/65B) by V. S. Vorob’ev- 
Desjatovskij in Ucenye zapiski Instituta vostokovedenija 16.1958.305: however, the reading [Skt.] 
tokharika : [B] k u canne i$cake is not certain; an inspection of the original (kindly permitted by the 
Institut narodnov Azii AN SSSR during my visit to Leningrad in October 1963) proved on alterna- 
tive [B] k u thahhe iqcake equally possible, which suggests an interpretation of tokharika as ‘Saka of 
Khotan’. The native term for Kuchean appears to have been k u sihhe (cf. Uralic and Altaic 
Studies 23. 239-242 [1963]). 

2 For material cf. Sieg-Siegling-Schulze, Tocharische Grammatik, pp. 42-43. /a/ is replaced by /a/ 

and, in open syllable, zero before a number of suffixes if the preceding syllable contains an a, a, e, or o. 
2 All Tocharian forms will be given in a conventional transliteration; a phonemic transcription is 
used only where it helps to avoid unnecessary complications in the statements made. 

i As an alternative to *klew-mn-y3, a pre-form *klewo(s)-mn-y3 may have to be considered to 
account for the vocalism of the first syllable ; this uncertainty does not affect our immediate argument. 

5 For comments on a-umlaut in Tocharian see IF 67.1962.32-33. 
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*nd > B /na/, A /na/, etc. : B iiemm, plural of hem ‘name’ (cf. A poram, pi. 
of por ‘fire’): Ved. ndmci ; B aknatsa, A aknats ‘ignorant’. 6 

Reflexes of *ra and */a can be determined on the basis of some considerations of 
morphology: As pointed out IF 67.1962.29, old -u- stem of an adjective is replaced 
fairly often by a -re- stem in B and an -r- stem in A. -u- stem occurred with a zero grade 
of the root, though analogical transfer of full grade did happen occasionally (cf. Hj. 
Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Worterbuch 1.623 ad fj8uq and 1.593 ad supug). 
Zero grade is clearly reflected in B pdrkare ‘long’ : Arm. barjr ‘high’ and B tapre 
‘high’ : Lith. dubits ‘deep’ (cf. Krause-Thomas, Tocharisches Elementarbuch 1.52); 
we therefore can feel justified in claiming B /ra/, A /ra/ and B /la/ as reflexes of *ro 
and *h, respectively, in the adjectives B prakre, A prdkdr ‘firm’ and B lare ‘dear’, 
although for the first no obvious etymology can be suggested (the equation found in 
A. J. Van Windekens, Lexique etymologique des dialectes tokhariens , 100, is semantic- 
ally unsatisfactory and phonologically unacceptable). For lare, the following align- 
ment may be proposed: M. Vasmer, Russisches etymologisches Worterbuch 2.5, con- 
nects Russ, ladyj ‘dear’, lada ‘spouse’ with lad ‘agreement’ as found in Russian and 
several other Slavic languages ; he is skeptical about a connection with Lyc. lada ‘wife’, 
apparently underestimating the ties of Lycian with other Indo-European languages, 
as he keeps lada in a context with rather different words of clearly non-Indo-European 
origin. Slavic lad- may be from *lad(h)- or *lod(h)-, with *ldd(h)os being the most 
probable source for the abstract noun lad; B lare cannot be from *hdh-, but only from 
*ldd- followed by -re replacing *-u- : the development *-dr- > -r- has an exact parallel 
in B sware ‘sweet’ 7 (this form, by the way, may contain *swo- rather than *swa- as 
found in Gk. f|86g, Skt. svadu-, Lat. suauis). In view of these findings, we posit 
PIE leXd-, with no decision possible as to a-coloring or o-coloring laryngeal. The 
meaning to be postulated for this form should be approximately ‘agreement, bond’, 
and it does not seem impossible to maintain the connection with Lyc. lada (for a 
discussion of isoglosses between Tocharian and Slavic, Tocharian and Hittite, Slavic 
and Hittite cf. W. Porzig, Die Gliederung des indogermanischen Sprachgebiets, 183, 
188f.). In its use, B lare resembles Gk. epilog and Skt. priya- : that both a legal and an 
emotional relationship is expressed by these two terms is amply demonstrated in M. 
Scheller’s monograph Vedisch priya- und die Wortsippe frei, freien, Freund (Gottingen, 
1959), and we can therefore feel free to claim that semantically an alignment of Slav. 
lad with Russ, ladyj and B lare appears unobjectionable. 

1.1. The fact that a reflex of a Proto-Indo-European laryngeal is preserved as a 
separate phonological unit next to the reflex of a semivowel is of rather great interest. 
As is well known, the zero grade of both *eXw and *ewX is to be reconstructed as *u 
from the evidence of other Indo-European languages; since one of the distinctive 

s A derivation from PIE -gno- remains of course a possibility at this point. 

7 The interpretation given by Van Windekens, Lexique etymologique 118, for B sware, A swar is not 
acceptable. 
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properties of a laryngeal is that it lengthened a preceding vowel, it is reasonable to 
assume that *ii resulted directly from an earlier sequence *uX. This common-sense 
conclusion can now be confirmed by Tocharian evidence: 

Beside Gk. irOp ‘fire’ we find B piiwar , plural pwara, ‘fire’ that can only be derived 
from PIE pwar or, with laryngeal introduced, PIE pwXr. 

Lat. siis, Gk. 5q, etc. are matched by B suwo ‘pig’ which, with the additional infor- 
mation provided by the adjective swahhe ( swamhhe FP lb3, swahana FS a3), can be 
reconstructed as *suXdn/*swXn-. 

B parwane, A parwam ‘eyebrows’, both dual forms, point back to *bhrwX-; pdrwa- 
is the reflex of *bhrwX- plus dual ending *-e (cf. Lg. 38.1962.123). 

B saumo, plural samna, ‘person’ (cf. A som ‘lad’) seems to require a reconstruction 
*g w yXw-monj-mn- i (for some further forms with this suffix, cf. Krause-Thomas, 
p. 153). The loss of -w- after -a- in position before tautosyllabic consonant recurs in 
such forms as the plural of past participles in -aCau, -aCas. 

The Tocharian data appear to indicate clearly that the development of zero grade 
u (and f) went through an intermediate stage *uX (*iX) even in forms where the full 
grades showed reflex of laryngeal in the position preceding the semivowel (note Hitt. 
pahhur ‘fire’, OHG brawa ‘brow’); in other words, we have to assume that the regular 
sequence *Xw (*Xy) was metathesized to *wX (*yX). Metathesis occurred only when 
no vowel preceded the laryngeal, when the laryngeal did not stand in initial position 
(cf. Gk. aiOqp ‘clear sky’ : Gk. i9ap6q ‘clear, bright’; but note Skt. idhriya- ‘per- 
taining to the clear sky’), and when the semivowel was at least originally followed by 
a consonant (it seems impossible to derive forms like Skt. dhayati ‘sucks’ from *dhiX- 
as found in Skt. dhita-). 

1.2. In Tocharian, we find side-by-side reflexes of metathesized and unmeta- 
thesized forms in the words for ‘fire’. As pointed out before, B piiwar derives from 
*pwXr and is, therefore, to be directly compared with Gk. 7i0p, Arm. hur (a recon- 
struction *pwor as suggested as an alternative in Walde-Pokorny 2.14 has to be ex- 
cluded; cf. Lg. 31.1955.8), Umbr. pir, Olcel. furr. A por, on the other hand, whose 
proper match in B would be *paur, is to be equated with Hitt, pahhur . 8 9 Full grade, 
though with the -n suffix of the oblique cases, is also found in Goth, fon, reflecting, in 
Brugmannian terms, either *pa(w)n or *po{w)n ; such an analysis is suggested, though 
not without grave doubts, by H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 2.71. It seems 
reasonable to posit an original paradigm *peXwr (with -e- grade as in other -r/«- stem 
nominative-accusatives: Hitt, eshar ‘blood’, Lat. iecur ‘liver’, Lat. uer ‘spring’, Gk. 
fiX.eupap ‘ointment’, etc.), genitive *pXwnos > *pwXnos (or possibly locative 

*pXweni. Goth, funins (or fCinins'l) shows a blending of the two oblique stems. OHG 
fair resulted from generalization of the locative stem and of the nominative-accusative 
marker -r. The later form OHG fiur may have developed because of a replacement of 

8 A reconstruction with full grade of the base, *g w yeXw-mdn-l-mn-, has to be admitted as an alterna- 
tive possibility. 

8 Note the brief comment in Krause-Thomas 56 (note 4). 
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the unique sequence [uy] (graphic Late OHG ui is [ii]) by the common diphthong [iw] 
(graphic iu ), after the syllable boundary indicated by the spelling uugir in Muspilli 59 
had been lost 10 ; it seems unnecessary to posit a Proto-Indo-European nominative- 
accusative form *pewor (Chr. Bartholomae, PBB 41.1916.272; Walde-Pokorny 2.14) 
essentially just to account for the Old High German, Old Saxon and Old Frisian 
forms, though of course the development of such form *pewdr ‘fire’ in analogy to the 
word for ‘water’ would remain a possibility. 11 

1.2.1. The present-stem forms of the Tocharian B verb for ‘rain’ contain the 
sequence -wa- matching the -u- of Gk. Set: 3rd pi. ind. suwam, ptc. med. swamane; for 
more forms, cf. W. Krause, Westtocharische Gramma tik 1.299. The forms of the 
preterit-subjunctive stem contain an element -s- after swa- (cf. 3rd sg. pret. act. 
swasa) that recurs in preterit-subjunctive forms of Tocharian A (cf. 3rd pi. pret. act. 
svasar). This -s- is also found in the verbal abstract B swese, A swase ‘rain’ (about 
these forms, cf. JAOS 81.1961.274-276). The nonpresentic forms of both A and B 
could readily be explained as denominative formations of a very co mm on type, but 
that would leave the -s- of the noun unaccounted for. On the other hand, it would be 
possible to consider B swese, A swase as deverbative nouns based on the stem swasa - ; 
in this case, B swese could reflect *swdso- rather than *swoso-; A swase also could 
reflect *6 vocalism of the root. 12 As an -s- following -a- has its parallels at least in 
some other B forms (see below 3.1), the second alternative will be preferred; it goes 
without saying that this decision deprives us of a chance to project a full grade *sweX- 
into Proto-Indo-European: as seen before, the zero grade *swX- may well correspond 
to full-grade PIE *seXw-. Before we turn to this question, a few comments are called 
for concerning the present-stem forms of A. 

Attested are: 3rd pi. pres. act. swine; ptc. med. sumam; 3rd pi. ipf. sawr- and 
svawra (cf. Sieg-Siegling-Schulze, Tocharische Grammatik, p. 478). Contrary to what 
was proposed Lg. 26.1950.369, the last of these forms must be considered a scribal 
error. What is left, are clearly all forms without -a- following -w-; sawr- reflects 
*somt( ) or *sdwr ( ) ; swine represents *swnti. In view of the preterit-subjunctive forms, 
one will be somewhat reluctant to assume survival of an anit root in Tocharian A; 
rather one would prefer an explanation postulating loss of a laryngeal reflex within 
this language. Such an explanation seems available : In a form *swXnti, 13 the laryngeal 
need not become vocalized; the resulting form *suwnti could easily be reanalyzed as 
containing *su- and not *swX- as its stem, and this *su- could be introduced into the 
participle of the mediopassive. The old preterit (now imperfect) form sawr- could 
either have been formed on the basis of this secondary *su-, in which case it would 

10 A similar explanation may be given for the situation found in Old Saxon. (But note Chr. Bartho- 
lomae, PBB 41.1916.290). 

11 The question whether *-dr is to be considered an old form cannot be discussed here. 

12 In addition, B sive.se, A swase may be interpreted as back-formations; this possibility is investi- 
gated in greater detail in section 3.1. 

13 A swine cannot be derived from *swXenti, which should have yielded A *swanc. A third-person 
plural ending *-nti is also required by such forms as Arm. en, Hitt, asanzi ‘they are’. 
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reflect *sow- ; or, if derived from *sdw-, it could be an inherited form, but only if the 
full grade of the root was *seXw- and not *sewX-. Tocharian does not provide 
sufficient data to decide this question; we shall therefore turn to other languages. 

Hittite sehur ‘urine’ has been connected with Lat. semen, seul (E. H. Sturtevant, Lg. 
12.1936.182-185 and Indo-Hittite laryngeals 47, 65; a different suggestion in W. 
Petersen, J AOS 59.1939.187, and J. Friedrich, Hethitisches Worterbuch 189). Sturte- 
vant further combines Hitt, sehur with Olcel. saurr ‘male semen, impurity, filth’, 
Olcel. surr ‘sour, unpleasant’, OCS syn ‘moist, raw’. The connection of the Hittite 
and Old Icelandic forms is accepted by W. P. Lehmann, Proto-Indo-European phono- 
logy 26, and J. Puhvel (this volume, p. 89); it is not quite clear whether they also 
subscribe to Sturtevant’s identification of Hitt, seh- with Lat. se-. Semantically this 
connection is more than suspect; apparently Sturtevant was too much impressed 
with the gloss ‘feuchte Erde, mannlicher Same, Unreinheit’ given for Olcel. saurr in 
Walde-Pokorny 2.51 3 ; 14 the meaning ‘semen’ seems to be very rare - Walde-Pokorny 
2.469 gives only ‘feuchte Erde, Kot’, and J. de Vries, Altnordisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch 464, does not mention the meaning ‘Same’ at all. There does not seem 
to be sufficient reason to retain a connection between the Latin group of words and 
the other items cited; on the other hand, it seems proper to consider the Hittite, 
Slavic and Germanic forms as related. The Slavic (and Germanic) adjective could be 
taken as an adjective derived from an -/--stem noun in the zero grade (*swXr- < 
*sXwr -); the Hittite noun would represent the e-grade of this form, just as Hitt. 
pahhur represented the e-grade of *peXwr-/*pwXr- < *pXwr-. It seems impossible 
to derive Olcel. saurr directly from an old full-grade form; rather one will have to 
consider it a later formation on the basis of the zero grade with metathesis, but 
details remain in doubt. 

From Hitt, sehur and Slavic syn we extract a meaning approximation ‘moistness’ 15 
for the abstract *seXw-r. This agrees well with the meaning ‘rain’ for the verbal base 
*swX- in Gk. Cet, Toch. B siiwanr, for our present purposes we need not decide which 
further extensions of Walde-Pokorny’s root ‘1. seu- are to be included here. 

1.2.2. At this point, we may want to consider briefly two other Hittite forms 
containing the sequence ehur. 

The first of these is Hitt, mehur, glossed by Sturtevant ( Indo-Hittite laryngeals 47) 
‘time, point of time, occasion’, by Friedrich ( Hethitisches Worterbuch 139) simply 
‘Zeit’. Sturtevant compares the Hittite term with such forms as Skt. matra- ‘measure’, 
Goth, mel ‘xpovog, copa’, OHG mdl ‘point of time’ ; Lehmann ( PIEP 24, 26, 93) 
accepts this view; Puhvel (this volume, p. 89) calls Hitt, mehur : Goth, mel a “truly 
significant word etymology”. 

Sturtevant and his followers disregard the fact that some apparently related time 
expressions in other Indo-European languages show a -t- extension of the root (Alb. 

14 It is only in this indirect way that E. H. Sturtevant ‘mistranslated’ Olcel. saurr as claimed by 
G. M. Messing, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 56-57.1947.220. 

15 Cf. Messing l.c. 
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mot ‘year, weather’, OPruss. mettan ‘year’, Latv. mets ‘period of time’, Lith. met as 
‘year, time’ [the Baltic forms with secondary vocalism] ; cf. Walde-Pokorny 2.237), and 
that therefore a derivation of the Germanic forms from *metIom as proposed (with 
different conclusions) by F. Detter, ZfdA 42.1898.57 cannot easily be dismissed. In 
such a situation, the only material that could be called related would be the bare root, 
if indeed Hitt, -eh- did correspond to PIE -e-, a problem still to be discussed. How- 
ever, it would seem preferable, in the light of our analysis of Hitt, pahhur and sehur to 
consider Hitt, mehur as an -r derivative from a stem *meXw-; if that is correct, very 
little remains that would point to a connection of mehur with Goth, mel, etc. It seems 
hazardous to want to propose an alternative analysis of a term essentially as abstract 
as a word for ‘time’ ; could it be that Hitt, mehur has something to do with the base 
represented by Lat. moued ‘move’ (cf. Walde-Pokorny 2.252-253), thus corresponding 
functionally to Lat. momentum ? But how is one to assess Hitt, mutai- ‘remove’ 
(Friedrich 145)? 

Sturtevant further extracts a form ehur ‘ear’ from ehuratis ‘ear-stopper’ (Friedrich 
40: ‘Pfropf [aus Wolle, im Ohr]’), ehuradai- ‘stop (one’s) ears’ (Friedrich: ‘verstopfen’). 
Lehmann ( PIEP 26) accepts Sturtevant’s identification, pointing out, though, F. 
Sommer’s rejection ( Hethiter und Hethitisch 43) of Sturtevant’s comparing Hitt. 
ehur- with Gk. out;. 

Sturtevant’s etymology faces considerable difficulties: All other Indo-European 
forms for ‘ear’ that could be claimed as related are based on -s- stems, not on -r- 
stems. All potentially related Indo-European forms that can be analyzed with some 
assurance contain a- or o-vocalism ; if Hitt, eh is to be equated with PIE e, Hitt, ehur- 
would be completely isolated in its ablaut grade. Finally, a Hittite word for ‘ear’ is 
attested as istamana- or istamina- (Friedrich 90). 

The last objection clearly is the least weighty: If an innovation had been introduced 
in the Hittite vocabulary (for a rather unconvincing suggestion concerning an ety- 
mology for istamana- see Sturtevant, A comparative grammar of the Hittite language 1 
93), the old term could of course have been preserved in a “verbaute Bildung”. The 
first objection is more serious; to find Hittite in such isolation is obviously not en- 
couraging. On the other hand, in view of the frequency of -r/n- formations in Hittite 
one could claim that it would seem possible that an -s extension was replaced by an -r. 
Much, therefore, depends on the validity of the second point. 

What can really be asserted about Hitt, e/m? From a comparison with Hitt. 
pahhur we see that it was in contrast with -ahhu- in words of otherwise parallel struc- 
ture. If we assume that -ahhu- reflects *-eAw-, we can deduce that -ehu- does not 
contain the reflex of an a-coloring laryngeal. However, can we be sure that -h- here 
represents neutral (“e-coloring”) laryngeal, as Puhvel (this volume, p. 89) emphati- 
cally states? 

Sturtevant identifies the laryngeal in Hitt, sehur, mehur, ehur as “y”. Lehmann, 
who essentially adopts Sturtevant’s system, points out ( PIEP 93): “The effect of a 
fourth laryngeal on contiguous vowels is disputed. Some proponents of the laryngeal 
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theory have assumed that this laryngeal, /y/, too, changed the timbre of neighboring 
vowels, so that [ye] became [yo], [ey] became [6]. Others, e.g. Sturtevant, have assumed 
that /y/ did not change the color of a neighboring /e/ or / e /. Sturtevant must therefore 
assume that many forms of the root do-, from /dey-/ ‘give’, e.g. Lat. donum, Gk. 818co|ii, 
have o-vowels by analogy, and that the expected vowel is found in Lat. 2d sg. pres. 
das.'" Lehmann goes on to point out some of the difficulties in the assumption of an 
analogical transfer of o-vocalism and continues: “Indo-Europeanists who hold that 
/y/ changed neighboring vowels from e to o, on the other hand, must explain /y/ 
found contiguous with e in words like Skt. mdti ‘measures’, Hitt, me-hur ‘occasion’, 
and cognates.” 

We have seen above that we really have to be concerned only with the absence of 
o-coloring in Hittite; Goth, mel, etc., need not be considered. Sturtevant’s examples 
for y in position next to e are: ehuratis ‘ear-stopper’, mehur ‘time’, sehur ‘urine’, 
wehzi ‘he turns, falls’, pehutezzi ‘he leads away’, hekur ‘summit, peak, stronghold’, 
hinkanzi ‘they surrender.’ 16 In the last example, one cannot be sure whether to inter- 
pret initial hi- as [hi-] or [he-] ; Sturtevant prefers the second solution, Friedrich, the 
first. In all other cases but weh- and hekur we note that -h- is found preceding a [w] 
or [u] ; in weh- a [w] occurs in the same syllable with h; in hekur , a labiovelar forms the 
onset of the following syllable (unless ku is to be taken as reflecting velar plus *w). 
We draw the conclusion that in the neighborhood of u/w or labiovelar an original *e 
was either not rounded or, having been rounded, became secondarily unrounded 
again. In the first case, we would assume that the o-coloring component of the laryn- 
geal labeled “y” by Sturtevant was lost by dissimilation; in the second, that the 
laryngeal itself need not have been affected, but that the regular o-color of the adjacent 
vowel 17 was lost. The second assumption seems to be preferable. It permits us to 
consider the vocalism of Hitt, sehur, etc., as paralleled by that found in Hitt, nekuz 
‘evening’ (: Lat. nox) and Hitt, nekumanza ‘naked’ (: Goth, naqaps ): all Indo-Euro- 
pean correspondences to Hitt. nekuz ls and nekumanza have o-vocalism of the root; 
the assumption that -e- in these Hittite forms was due to dissimilation removes them 
from a state of complete isolation in the Indo-European system. This dissimilation 
would have to be ascribed to a time prior to the convergence of a- and o-colored 
vowels in Hittite; it is further to be noted that *o ablauting with *e apparently had a 
reflex not subject to dissimilation - cf. sakki ‘he sees’, sekkweni ‘we see’, if to be com- 
pared directly with Goth, sak, sehum (but note E. Benveniste, BSL 33.1932.140-141). 

10 If Hitt, heus ‘rain’ is a word of Indo-European origin, it should be added here; its inclusion does 
not seriously affect the argument to follow. 

17 This argument clearly implies the assumption that the a-coloring of the reflex of PIE o in attested 
Hittite represents a later development. The whole problem deserves further attention, particularly 
in view of the possibility that rounded-vowel reflexes of *0 have to be recognized at least in certain 
environments; it seems that a form like Hitt, tummeni ‘we take' offers even more powerful evidence 
to this effect than the examples adduced by J. Puhvel. 

18 Except for OCS netopyn ‘bat’, the etymology of which remains, however, highly doubtful (cf. 
Vasmer 2.216). 
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The interpretation offered here for the Hittite sequences -eh- and -he- allows us to 
view some forms with a change in vocalism as containing a reflex of the same Proto- 
Indo-European laryngeal: If Hitt, hasdwir does indeed mean ‘twigs’, it may well be 
equated with Gk. o£og, Goth, asts, Arm. ost, except, of course, for the suffix. It also 
becomes possible to recognize full-grade vocalism in Hitt, pasi ‘er nimmt einen Schluck’ 
(< *poOs-i)\ except in some forms of weh-, probably analogical in origin, there seems 
to be no indication that *0 survived in position between vowel and consonant. 

If our assumptions are correct, we can retranscribe the root found in Hitt, sehur 
as *seOw - ; that of ehur (if we are satisfied with an interpretation of this form as ‘ear’) 
as *EeOw -; and hekur we can combine as *Oeg w r with Skt. dgra- ‘point.’ 

1.2.3. Turning to Tocharian again, we note that *0 is reflected in all forms that 
allow an identification by B /a/ (A /a/, etc.). This applies to B suwam ‘it rains’ : Hitt. 
sehur, etc., as it does to B saumo ‘person’ where Greek forms like eptcov, £coco, piorog 
support the identification of the laryngeal as *0. The a-coloring laryngeal, *A, and 
the o-coloring one, *0, are thus both represented by B /a/, A /a/, etc. (for *A cf. B 
pacer, A pacar and other examples in the beginning of this paper). 

1.3. In the first version of this paper ( Preliminary edition 175-176) I proposed to 
use information from Tocharian about the position of *A and * O for an explanation 
of seemingly contradictory results of the Germanic Verscharfung. At that time I was 
unaware of the fact that the merger of the reflexes of *wX and *Xw in interconsonantal 
position required the assumption of a metathesis of *Xw to *wX. Obviously the 
evidence obtainable from forms like swahhe or parwane in B can now no longer be 
used to establish a sequence *wX for all forms of the Proto-Indo-European roots in- 
volved; for any deliberations about the shape of the full grade we must rather con- 
tinue to rely on the combined evidence of all Indo-European languages. 

In a few instances, however, the Tocharian material may prove to be quite helpful. 
In B saumo, plural samna, ‘person’, for instance, we have clear evidence for the se- 
quence *0w, no matter whether we identify the root vocalism as *g w yOw- or *g w yeOw- 
(full grade is likely for the abstract B said, A sol ‘life’ in view of B camel, A emol 
‘birth’); this permits us to reject W. M. Austin’s reconstruction of the extended 
theme underlying Skt. jiva-, etc., *gweHy-w-, and to accept instead W. P. Lehmann’s 
*g w y-eX-w- ( PIEP 50). In turn, this means that we can use the Tocharian forms in 
support of Lehmann’s assumptions concerning the origin of Gmc. k{k) ( PIEP 49-52 
and this volume pp. 216): the sequence *Ow can be considered established for the 
preform of OE ewie, etc. 

1.3.1. It may be useful to discuss here some details of Lehmann’s materials (Austin’s 
presentation is severely deficient because of internal inconsistencies and ad-hoc 
assumptions). 

Lehmann reaches the conclusion that the difference between PGrnc. g and PGmc. 
k(k) as reflexes of PIE w was due to the nature of the adjacent laryngeal ( PIEP 52). 
In view of the rather haphazard distribution of g throughout the Germanic dialects, 
its sometimes demonstrably recent origin, and its occurrence in forms for which all 
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available evidence indicates that they did not derive from forms with a laryngeal (note 
in particular OS nigun ‘nine’, etc.), it seems best to discard the assumption that 
PGmc. g reflects a laryngeal; rather does it seem to develop from any intervocalic *w 
adjacent to u, and it may well be viewed as resulting from a strengthening of a syllable 
boundary where otherwise a diphthong would have developed. Gmc. g is then taken 
as a special development of *w, which in turn of course may derive from laryngeal 
in the environment *uX plus vowel. 

This leaves us with Gmc. k(k) and NGerm. ggw, etc., to account for. We have seen 
above that Tocharian evidence supports a derivation of Gmc. k(k ) from *Xw in inter- 
vocalic position. Our findings about metathesis of *XR to *RX (this formulation is of 
course the expected generalization of the statement about *Xw and *Xy in 1.1) 
enable us to understand fully the relationship between OE spic, etc., on the one hand 
and Skt. pfvan- and sph&yate on the other: old *spXy-, zero grade to speXy- in the 
Sanskrit verb form, became metathesized *spyX- in position before consonant (cf. 
Skt. sphita-); laryngeal of the root plus *w- of the suffix are reflexted by Gmc. k(k). 
It thus seems unnecessary to assume (with Lehmann, PIER 51) analogical changes 
within the Germanic forms. 

On the other hand, the forms OE tacor, OHG zeichur ‘brother-in-law’ cannot be 
explained without just such an assumption. Some details in Lehmann’s proposal can 
be improved upon : Lehmann postulates a protoform *deXywer, with ablaut variation 
in different case forms ; to arrive at Gmc. k{k), he has to claim a reduction of *eXyw 
to *aXw. This is hard to accept; the difficulties are, however, removed once one sets 
up an alternation *deXywr : *dXywer : *Xy in the latter form would become *yX by 
metathesis and *Xw would appear in sequence. Like Lehmann, I have to assume 
generalization of the root vocalism of the one alternant and of the *k consonantism 
of the other to account for the Germanic forms. 

Of Lehmann’s other examples, OE naca, etc., ‘boat’, and NHG hacken, etc., seem 
entirely acceptable, with cognates in both cases showing long vowel before *w : Skt. 
nau- ‘ship’, Toch. B kowdn ‘he will kill’ (< *koAw-). To explain Olcel. nor ‘boat’ and 
OE nowend ‘skipper’, it seems better to assume a transfer of originally nonthematic 
forms (in which the reflex of *Aw would have occurred before consonant) to the 
thematic inflection, rather than to operate once with contraction, once without it, 
as Lehmann ( PIER 49) does. 

It is interesting to note that the Germanic reflex k(k) is doubtful for Gothic. The 
match of OE civic, etc., ‘alive’, is Goth, qius*; the formal relationship to Skt. jiva-, 
etc., is not clear in all details, but obviously there is no k in the Gothic form. The only 
attestation of a possible k reflex in Gothic 18 is in the word for ‘spit’, dat. sg. spais- 
kuldra (John 9.6) which resembles OS spekaldra and OHG speihhaltra, MHG speich- 
olter, without being an exact match. The morphological details of these forms 


19 Unless one wants to accept W. Cowgill’s interpretation of Goth, ugkis ‘the two of us’, igqis ‘the 
two of you’. 
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remain obscure; we do not know that we are dealing with a simplex extended by 
derivational suffixes rather than with a compound, to name just one problem (that 
the German forms show the word-interior development of a spirant does not enable 
us to decide for or against an analysis as a compound - note the typically interior 
development at the onset of the second member of a compound in OHG mezzi-rahs 
‘knife’). In any case, it seems necessary to refrain from all attempts at an inter- 
pretation of the Gothic, Old Saxon, and Old and Middle High German words in 
terms of the laryngeal theory. If this is so, our only indication of the treatment of 
*Xw in Gothic would be qius, and we find ourselves faced with the interesting possibi- 
lity that the k(k ) reflex did not extend to Gothic - an observation of considerable 
consequence both for our understanding of the chronology of the change and for 
our thinking about subgroupings within Germanic. 

That a Verscharfung phenomenon should not be shared by all Germanic dialects 
is not entirely surprising: West Germanic, after all, does not show the development 
of ggw, etc., so prominent in Norse and Gothic. We shall now briefly turn to this 
feature. 

If ggw' did indeed result from a combination of *w with an adjacent reflex of a 
laryngeal (and weighing the available evidence, there seems no way to escape this 
conclusion), and if, as pointed out before, *Xw yielded West and North Germanic 
k(k ) at least before a vowel, and if finally *wX before consonant, whether from old 
*wX or metathesized from *Xw, was reflected by Gmc. u (cf. Olcel. bur ‘chamber’, 
surr ‘sour’), we have to assume that ggw was the prevocalic reflex of *wX. This is 
essentially in agreement with Lehmann’s findings ( PIEP 46) ; particularly significant 
are examples such as forms of Olcel. bua ‘dwell’ ( biugga , bioggonv, PIEP 41) and 
forms like Goth, triggws and its correspondences - the first, because other Indo- 
European languages show reflex of laryngeal following *w in full-grade forms (cf. 
Skt. bhavitum), the second, because clear evidence of other languages points to the 
absence of a laryngeal before *w in full-grade state II forms. 

To be sure, there remain some difficulties. Occasionally, the position of the laryn- 
geal in full-grade forms cannot be completely ascertained. Thus, Lehmann’s con- 
tention ( PIEP 42-43) that the Germanic forms for ‘chew’ reflect a base with laryngeal 
(he adduces the Lithuanian form ziaunos ‘Kiefer’ in evidence) is strongly supported 
by the forms of the Tocharian verb for ‘eat’, B/A swatsi (cf. Krause, Westtocharische 
Grammatik 1.294; Sieg-Siegling-Schulze, Tocharische Grammatik 475; for the ety- 
mology cf. O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde 2 1.327; 
Krause-Thomas, Tocharisches Elementarbuch 1.66). The Tocharian forms confirm 
a zero grade with *wX ( swatsi < *gywX-ty-ey), but as we have seen, this sequence 
might be due to metathesis. The question arises whether some rather opaque B forms 
can be derived from a full grade of the base: in particular the present participle 
sawanca, with an isolated -a- instead of the usual thematic vowel (palatalizing) -e- (cf. 
Krause, WTG 1.34), may reflect *gyowX-ent- or *gyowX-nt-, with the vowel of the 
first syllable affected by -a- umlaut (cf. IF 67.1962.32-33). If this analysis is correct, 
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Tocharian B would attest a full grade involving the sequence * VwX as required by 
Lehmann’s interpretation of Olcel. tyggia ‘chew’. 

More troublesome yet than this instance of possibly insufficient data is another one 
where the attested occurrence of ggw directly contradicts our basic assumptions: We 
will be reluctant to separate Icel. soggr ‘something damp’ and its West Germanic 
correspondences from the base *seOw- discussed above; yet, for intervocalic *Xw we 
would expect to find a reflex k(k ) and not ggw. We may of course resort to the assump- 
tion of analogical interference; we may even go so far as to suggest that the word for 
‘dew’ (Icel. dogg ) might be the source, but here we cannot be sure whether Skt. 
dhavate ‘runs, flows’, Gk. Oeco ‘run’ are old anit forms or thematized set forms with 
regular loss of laryngeal reflex in prevocalic position; the decision is not made easier 
by the occurrence of the competing Sanskrit form dhdvati. 

Similarly, a sequence *wX cannot be confirmed for the forms underlying Olcel. 
hgggua, OHG houwan, etc., ‘strike’; Lehmann’s assumption of an extension of 
*keAw- by a laryngeal suffix ( PIEP 43) is purely ad-hoc. One could claim that the 
Tocharian B form kawalyne (verbal abstract) with its unexpected -a- shows just the 
*X extension we need, but this evidence is not compelling. One is tempted again to 
consider the possibility of analogical change: Olcel. hnoggua ‘strike, push’ would 
indeed offer a pattern, but related full-grade forms in other languages (cf. Gk. Kvoog 
‘squeaking of a wheel; noise of feet when marching’) offer the same problems as 
encountered above in the case of ‘run’ : to be sure, a base form with *eXw can be ruled 
out, but not one with *ew, and this clearly leaves the postulated *ewX without im- 
mediate support. 

Up to this point, we have dealt only with Germanic reflexes of laryngeal and *w. 
Lehmann points out ( PIEP 40) that Austin had failed to provide examples for Gmc. k 
resulting from *Xy; Austin’s counterclaim (Lg. 34.1958.205) is hard to understand: 
Aeolic CTxco(p)ia proves at best a sequence *oAw, which one might rediscover in NE 
stack, were it not for such a striking parallel as Russ, stog ‘haystack’, which points to 
*steg- rather than *steA- for the Germanic items (cf. Walde-Pokorny 2.622). In 
the preliminary edition (p. 176) I tentatively accepted Austin’s interpretations of NE 
wick and slack; both are rejected by E. Polome (this volume p. 40), and I now tend to 
agree with the rejection. Instead of dwelling any further on Austin’s suggestions, we 
return to Lehmann’s discussion of the sources of Goth, ddj and Olcel. ggi ( PIEP 
44-45). 

Among the forms adduced by Lehmann, there are several for which a full-grade 
sequence *eXy can be posited with great certainty; this applies in particular to Goth. 
daddjan ‘suckle’ (cf. PI. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 2.67) and Goth, iddja ‘went’, 
if the latter is an old perfect form with the stem *Ey-Ey- (for formations of this type cf. 
Lg. 26.1950.365-370). On the other hand, the genitive forms of ‘two’, Goth, twaddje, 
Olcel. tueggia, are conveniently explained as based on the neuter of the numeral, that 
is, derived from *dwo-yE plus the ending of the genitive plural ; this explanation ap- 
pears simpler than that advanced by K. Brugmann, Grundriss 2.2 2 .77, and tentatively 
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accepted by Lehmann (for *-yE of the neuter dual cf. Lg. 38.1962.123); for Lehmann’s 
reconstructed Germanic forms *twaXydn, etc., I fail to see any support. 

It seems that we have to consider these rather scant data an indication that both 
*Xy and *yX in intervocalic position yielded Goth, ddj, Olcel. ggi. This is bewildering, 
especially if the dialectal distribution of the k(k) reflex is indeed as proposed above, 
but a parallelism between *Xy and *Xw as suggested by Austin does not seem de- 
monstrable. 

2. So far we have found Toch. B /a/, A /a/, etc., to correspond to PIE a. In addition 
we find a Tocharian reflex that is identical with the reflex of PIE e (unstressed); it is 
highly significant that in several certain cases this reflex occurs in forms where Greek, 
too, has an e corresponding to the usual a reflexes of other Indo-European languages 
(for the situation in Armenian see this volume p. 101). The agreement between 
Tocharian and Greek makes it next to impossible to maintain the contention that the 
three a reflexes of Greek were due to split of one undifferentiated Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean phoneme; the most impressive cases of a not yielding B /a/, etc., certainly cannot 
be explained as due to an assimilation of a unitary a reflex to a full-grade vowel with 
e vocalism, since there is no likelihood whatsoever that parallel forms with full-grade 
vocalism ever existed in Tocharian times in these specific instances. 

Clear parallels between Tocharian and Greek exist in the following cases: 

B anme, A aiim- ‘atman’ : Gk. avepoq, Lat. animus 
B -I-/- 2 -, A -I-, suffix of the athematic optative : Gk. -ye-l-i- in elt|v, etpev 
B *-ya, A *-ya, ending of the neuter dual : Gk. *-ye in ocroe ‘eyes’, cf. Skt. aksi, 
OCS oci 

The unextended form of the A word for ‘self’ shows an extra dental : ancam. Whether 
this points to an earlier coexistence, within Tocharian, of a word with *t and without 
*t, continuing the two competing Proto-Indo-European terms for ‘breath, wind, soul’ 
that are represented by Skt. atman- and Gk. fivepo?, or whether a new attempt should 
be made to subsume these terms under one single formula (but note the difficulties one 
would face in Germanic!), seems impossible to decide. The optative suffix is followed 
by athematic endings in A (cf. Sieg-Siegling-Schulze 373-383), by thematic ones in B 
(cf. Westtocharische Grammatik 1.212-213) except that the first person of the active 
singular is always athematic and that a few recognizably athematic forms occur with 
stems in /-a/ ; vowel gradation of the optative suffix has not survived at all. For the 
dual endings cf. Lg. 38.1962.123; note that the palatalization as found in the dual of 
‘knee’, B keni (< *kenw- plus ending) cannot be explained by positing an -i or -i 
suffix for Tocharian: vocalic *i does not palatalize preceding w in B - witness B wase 
‘poison’ : Skt. visa- (cf. IF 67.1962.31). In position after palatalizable consonant, 
PToc'n. yd is reflected by palatalization of this consonant in both B and A (cf. B es, A 
asdrn ‘eyes’ < PToch. ek w -ya) ; if *y does not coalesce with the preceding consonant, 
it becomes vocalized in B (cf. pwari-ne ‘the two fires’ [locative]), while in A, where all 
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Proto-Tocharian final vowels were lost, the development PToch. ya > A i is attested 
only in the interior of an old compound form, A wiki (B ikdtri) ‘twenty’ (cf. this volume 
p. 204). 

2.1. In the preliminary edition of this volume, forms were cited that appear to show 
progressive palatalization ascribable to the influence of a reflex of *E. The forms 
discussed were B, A sam- ‘sit’, B hem, A horn ‘name’, B has ‘I, me’. 

B, A sam- was explained as an -m extension of the root found in Hitt, e-es-zi, Skt. 
aste, Gk. ripen (for recent discussions of these forms cf. M. Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes 
etymologisches Worterbuch des Altindischen 1.84; Hj. Frisk, Griechisches etymologi- 
sches Worterbuch 1.633-634). It seems justified to view the long vowels of Greek and 
Indo-Iranian as lengthened grade vowels ; if so, the underlying root *Ees- would be 
homophonous with that of the verb ‘to be’. It was shown in IF 67.1962.27-28 that 
Tocharian employs widely verb stems ending in -m where other Indo-European 
languages have stems in -X or -m. One may consider it possible that the -m extension 
found in verbs denoting ‘come’ and ‘stand’ as well as ‘place’ and ‘build’ was trans- 
ferred to a verb meaning ‘sit’. None of the forms B kdm- ‘come’, stam-a- ‘stand’, 
tarn- ‘beget’ (: *dheE- ‘place; make’), tsdrn- ‘build up’ shows initial palatalization; it 
seems, therefore, best to consider -dm- as nonpalatalizing and to ascribe s- in sam- 
to a different cause, namely, to the palatalizing influence of a reflex of PIE E-. If 
this assumption is correct, we will have to consider B yasar, A ysar ‘blood’ as a match 
of Hitt, eshar and not of Lat. aser as far as the ablaut grade of the first syllable is 
concerned: both the B and the A forms would reflect *EesAr and would have to be 
compared with A por ‘fire’ and not with B puwar , 20 as was suggested in the preliminary 
edition. 

B nem, A nom ‘name’ have been much discussed. Were it not for the h-, the forms 
could be safely derived from either *{X)nonm or *{X)nomn. To ascribe the palatali- 
zation to the vowel after n- would mean to isolate the Tocharian words from all their 
Indo-European cognates; to attempt to compare the Tocharian forms with such items 
as Finn, nimi, etc., as proposed again by A. J. Van Windekens, Or bis 11.1962.607, 
remains methodologically indefensible until special connections between Tocharian 
and Finno-Ugric have been more soundly established than in the just mentioned 
article by Van Windekens. Moreover, and this is of course of decisive importance, 
there is good evidence available that PToch. hem- should have yielded hom in both 
languages and not just in A : PIE Eeg w h- is represented by yok- in B, A yoktsi ‘drink’ ; 
the accusative of B samp (/samp/) is B comp ‘that one’ (beside B ce : se, cew : su ‘he, 
this one’). It is therefore better to ascribe the palatalization found in h- to influence 
from a source other than the following vowel. Since in Greek the repeatedly attested 
inscriptional form ENYMA- is hardly due to error, it becomes necessary to derive 

20 Since Toch. -/•- may represent *-dr-, it must be admitted as a possibility that B war, A war ‘water’ 
that was explained in the preliminary version as a zero grade *Xwr matching *pwXr is rather to be 
derived from *wdr-, possibly extracted from derived forms such as the adjective B wriye ‘pertaining 
to water.’ 
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initial 6- in other Greek forms from assimilated e- ; as both Greek and Armenian have 
the prothetic vowel, it is best to take it to reflect a vocalized laryngeal, and Armenian, 
with its extensive evidence for umlaut of *e before a and u, presents no obstacle to the 
assumption that the initial laryngeal was an *E. We therefore take the Tocharian 
forms to reflect *Enomn (or, less likely, *Enomn) with progressive palatalization as 
found in sam-. 21 

The discussion of forms for ‘I, me’ included in this context in the preliminary ver- 
sion had to operate with a number of hazardous assumptions, crucial among which 
was the claim that *Em- could have yielded h- in Tocharian. Since no supporting 
evidence can be found to strengthen this claim, it seems best to abandon it altogether. 
We may consider an alternative possibility instead : B Ms (nis) ‘I, me’ and A nds ‘I, me 
(masculine)’, explained as dissimilated from *Ms by H. Pedersen, Tocharisch vow 
Gesiclxtspmkt der indoeuropdischen Sprachvergleichung 135, can both be derived from 
PIE -ne followed by a consonant which in the case of B could directly reflect PIE g as 
found in Goth, ik, mik, etc. Since the Tocharian forms are used for both the nomi- 
native and the accusative, we are at liberty to derive them from either of the two 
cases of the Indo-European personal pronoun. I suggest that we compare 
the Tocharian forms directly with the -n- forms of the first-person singular pronoun 
of other Indo-European languages, in particular with those of Slavic and Baltic. B 
Ms may thus be placed (as *Emne-ge) alongside OCS mene; in Tocharian, as in 
Slavic and Baltic, the -n- would thus be found with wider than original distribution 
(for which Av. mana [genitive] is to be compared). Reduction of *-mn- to -n- is found 
in other Tocharian forms, though under conditions still undetermined (cf. B stam, 
plural stana, ‘tree’) ; it would thus be possible to derive B Ms and the related forms 
from reflex of PIE n preceded immediately by reflex of PIE E. To be sure, the pala- 
talization in B Ms itself can be neatly derived from the following *e; however, this does 
not prove to be an explanation for the palatalization in the genitive B ni, A ni (mas- 
culine), nani (feminine) or the nominative-accusative feminine A nuk. Obviously 
only B, A ni is likely to have a Proto-Indo-European source ; the feminine forms of A 
should be innovations. The closest parallels to B, A ni are the dative forms of OCS 
mbne and OPruss. mennei ; in both cases, a derivation from *-noy seems required, and 
*-noy would yield Toch. -ni, 22 not -ni. If we do not want to assume an analogical 
spread of the feature of palatalization to cases other than the accusative (which re- 
mains of course a possibility), we have no choice but to consider the palatalization in 
ni as parallel to that found in B nem, A horn, that is, as due to the influence of the 
reflex of PIE E upon a following *n : as B nem was analyzed as reflecting PIE Enomn, 
so B ni would be taken to represent *E(m)noy. 

Even under the modified theory presented here, no satisfactory analysis of the 
feminine forms of A is possible. 

2.1.1. A further example of progressive palatalization due to a reflex of *E can be 

21 Note here E. Sapir’s discussion, Language 14.1938.272. 

22 This development is regular for unstressed forms and for final syllables of polysyllables. 
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seen in the Tocharian word for ‘twenty’, B ilcam, A wiki. As was pointed out above 
(p. 201), a form like B wase ‘poison’ (: Skt. visa-) shows clearly that w- is not palat- 
alized in position before */; still, B ikam does not have w-. In A, w is not palatalized 
at all; there is the possibility that this situation is the result of a secondary depala- 
talization in A. Be that as it may, the initial *y- of B ikam cannot be explained as due 
to the influence of the following vowel. Inasmuch as Greek (outside North-West 
Greek) has a ‘prothetic vowel’ e- in its word for ‘twenty’, and inasmuch Arm. k l san 
‘twenty’ shows the reflex of initial *Xw- and not of *w- (cf. this volume p. 106), it 
seems proper to ascribe the initial palatalization in B ikam to the influence of an *E 
reflex, and to reconstruct the pre-form of the B word as *Ew-yE + ( d)kmt-yE . 

2.2. The absence of an overt laryngeal reflex in B parwesse ‘first’, yparwe ‘at first’ 
(: Skt. piirva-) was tentatively interpreted in the preliminary version of this chapter as 
requiring a reconstruction involving PIE E. This decision leads to considerable 
difficulties in the analysis of such items as Gk. irpcbroi;, Doric Ttparog; unless one 
wants to operate with the assumption of a uniform reflex of *'RX regardless of the 
nature of the laryngeal, it proves impossible to explain the vocalism of the Greek 
forms on the basis of *RE. However, a quite different solution appears to be available : 

We have seen above (p. 199) that B swatsi is to be interpreted as containing a stem 
reflecting PIE gywX-. The reflex of the laryngeal is found in all forms of the verb 
‘to eat’ except in one subset : the past participle is B sesu, the -r noun B sesuwer (or 
seswor B 407 [MQR] b 3). These forms are exact parallels to forms of an anit verb, 
*kutsi ‘pour’ (PIE ghew-; for a display of forms found attested cf. Krause, West- 
tocharische Grammatik 1 .236-237) : the -r noun here is B kelcuwer. The simplest way 
to explain B sesuwer is to assume that here /a/ was lost in position between /w/ and 
/w/ of the next syllable, perhaps by way of an intermediate development */a / > */u/. 
The likelihood of this explanation is greatly increased when we note such forms as B 
sauwwa, sauwa ‘I caused to be killed’ instead of an expected *sauwawa (cf. B myaskawa, 
yatkawa, etc.). That we are not dealing with a haplology phenomenon is indicated by 
a form showing loss of /a/ between /y/ and /w/ of the following syllable: instead 
of expectable *wawayauwa we find wawaywa as the collective form associated with 
wawayau ‘led’. A condition for the loss seems to be that the /a/ in question be un- 
stressed, since /a/ is preserved in position between /y/ and /w/ in B klayawa ‘I fell’. If 
the loss can be assumed to have extended to the sequence /rawV/, then B parwesse 
and yparwe would be entirely regular developments from PIE prOwo- or prAwo- as 
reflected in Skt. piirva-. 271 

The conditioned loss of the reflex of *A or *0 seems a development of some anti- 
quity. B evidence shows that it antedates the reduction of the -tw- cluster (cf. Krause- 
Thomas, Tocharisches Elementarbuch 1.70, with slightly different conclusions): 
yatwa ‘I adorned’ presupposes *yatwawa, with the -tw- cluster preserved in B (A) 
yetwe ‘ornament’. Even more significant is the fact that the A word related to B 

33 The preservation of unstressed /a/ in caiawa may have to be viewed in the context of more general 
differences in the distributional properties of B r and /. 
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parwes$e, A pdrwat ‘first’, also is characterized by the absence of an overt laryngeal 
reflex; this would seem to indicate that the loss of the vowel under the conditions 
described dates from a period prior to the separation of A and B. 

2.3. While the absence of an overt laryngeal reflex in B parwesse and A pdrwat can 
thus be explained, the same reasoning cannot be applied to a few other forms for which 
one would be inclined to reconstruct Proto-Indo-European pre-forms with laryngeal; 
they will require some more detailed discussion. 

B melte ‘elevation’ (found in kewiye melte FM 3 b 3 ‘heap of cowdung’) and A 
*malt- ‘prominent place’ (attested in the derivative malto ‘occupying the most pro- 
minent place’ in mallow inu ‘first’, literally: ‘going while occupying the first position’; 
cf. KZ 71.1953.8-10) have been connected with Skt. murdhan- ‘peak’ (cf., most re- 
cently, Krause-Thomas, Tocharisehes Elementarbuch 1.161). If the connection is 
justified, then the Tocharian words would have to be derived from *molXdho-, and 
one might be inclined to view the loss of laryngeal reflex in a form with *o grade as 
related to the phenomenon observable in Gk. roppoi; and -topveuco vs. Tspstpov. 
However, are B melte and A *malt- really to be matched with Skt. murdhan-1 Ob- 
viously, the Sanskrit form could be derived from *mrXdh- and not from *mlXdh - ; 
Gk. Pkco0p6<; ‘tall’ could be associated with *mrXdh- by the assumption of a dissimi- 
lation (cf. V. Pisani, KZ 62.1935.271). If *mrXdh- was indeed the source of the 
Sanskrit and Greek forms, then B melte and A *malt- could of course not possibly be 
related to them. However, another Tocharian connection would become probable: 
O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde 2 1.634, proposed to 
equate with the Indie word the Tocharian A term mrac ‘head’ (the B equivalent mras 
[accusative; Bil 25] did not become known until recently); this connection was re- 
jected by Van Windekens {Lexique etymologique 69-70), but without good reason 
(palatalized *dh does give B, Ac [cf. IF 67.1962.22-23, 27]; the development of -s 
from *-c is a normal feature of the eastern dialect of B [cf. JAOS 75.1955.222]). 
There is no objection to a derivation of A mrac from *mrXdh- with palatalization of 
the stem-final consonant; if the vocalism of Gk. P7.co0poc; permits an identification of 
the laryngeal as *0, the formula could be further specified to read *mrOdh-. As for B 
melte and A *malt-, they can be connected as before with OE molda ‘top of the head’ 
and other Germanic and (perhaps) Celtic forms, none of which gives evidence of a 
laryngeal in the base (cf. Walde-Pokorny 2.295). 

While B melte thus cannot be considered as offering proof of the absence of a 
laryngeal reflex, two other forms seem to do just that. 

B pallew ‘full’ (with reference to the moon) is to be compared directly with Av. 
paranah-vant- ‘ample’ and Skt. parinas- ‘fullness’, that is, it is to be derived from 
*pelEno(s)-went-j-wnt-. 2i One must assume that the expected development *palyne- 

24 The derived form apparently is based on the noun stem as developed through the loss of final *- 5 ; 
if it were an older formation, one would expect to find *pallessu rather than pallew. The same ar- 
gument applies to B klyomo, A klyom, if that is based on the noun represented by B -kalywe, A-klyu, 
as suggested in footnote 4. One can hardly escape the conclusion that loss of (and more likely 
than not of at least some other final consonants) antedates the separation of A and B. 
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first underwent change to *palne- and then to pdlle- ; the latter change is amply attested 
(cf. tallaw ‘miserable’, kalian ‘gain’); for a duplication of the entire assimilative 
process *-lyn- > -11- cf. mdllastra ‘he presses, suppresses’, -nask- extension of the stem 
found in melyem ‘they press, smash’, although here the -ly- is of different origin. 

B *pilto (attested only in the accusative singular pilta, the dual piltas, and the plural 
piltasa), A palt ‘leaf’ cannot be separated from OHG blat ‘leaf’, blat ‘blossom’ and 
related words in other Indo-European languages that provide ample evidence for a 
base of the shape *bhleX- (cf. Walde-Pokorny 2.176-177). The laryngeal can be iden- 
tified as *E (cf. OHG blat)-, if the Tocharian forms reflected *bhlEdh- (cf. OHG blat), 
one would expect to find them as *palyt-. The loss of the palatalization before -t- 
has its good parallels (cf. B klyentar ‘they stand’ : kaltrd ‘he stands’) ; however, the 
-/-vocalism of the B form presents some problems : it may be due to the influence of 
other nouns in -o that reflect old *e vocalism of the stem (cf. pilko ‘glance’, misko 
‘trade’), although these belong to a different declension class. 

2.4. The seeming exceptions B parweffe, melte, pallew, *pilto thus explained, we can 
state in conclusion of the first part of our investigation that Tocharian offers clear 
evidence for two distinct vocalic reflexes of laryngeals : B /a/, A /a/, etc., for *A and 
*0; B and A palatalization, that is, PToch. 'a, for *E. 

It should be noted that for the argument in 2.1 it was implicitly assumed that the 
vocalic reflex of *E in Proto-Tocharian occurred also in initial position; if Van Win- 
dekens ( Lexique etymologique 8) should be right in comparing B astare, A astdr 
‘clear, pure’ with Gk. dcrrrip, this would be a case of survival of initial vocalic *A 
reflex. It must, however, not be overlooked that the Tocharian word for ‘star’ is B 
scirye, A sren (plural), and that in all likelihood the adjective ‘clear’ is formed with a 
-re (-r) suffix; cf. above section 1. Absolutely certain reflexes of *A- and *0- before 
consonant seem to be lacking. 26 

3. Having investigated the vocalic reflexes of laryngeals in Tocharian, we shall now 
study some peculiar consonantal developments that one may be inclined to interpret 
as being connected with laryngeals. 

3.1. The word *pilto ‘leaf’ just discussed belongs to a small inflectional class 
characterized by an accusative in /-a/ and a plural in /-£sa/ ; our material attests only 
one further member of this class: B luwo ‘animal’, accusative luwa, plural Iwasa. 
Krause and Thomas ( Tocharisches Elementarbuch 1.118-119) speak of an ‘VErwei- 
terung”. The corresponding A forms show a peculiarly different development: A 
palt ‘leaf’ has a plural pdltwa, the vocalic final of which must be secondary; the derived 
cases show indeed an extra consonant before the ending: the ablative is pdltwaka?. 
The same phenomenon recurs in the match of B luwo, A lu ‘animal’ : here the nomina- 
tive-accusative plural is Iwa, the genitive Iwakis, the locative Iwakam, etc. The extra 

25 If zero-grade vocalism is typical for B -re / A -r adjectives, and if B aikare ‘empty’ is to be compared 
with Lat. aeger (Krause-Thomas 56), this form would seem to represent an acceptable example for 
*Xy- 
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-lc- is also found in plural forms of A p u kal ‘year’ - the locative is puklakam . 26 

The B forms show clearly that the extra consonant appears when an ending /-a/ 
(probably from PIE -a [i.e., *-A] and not from PIE -a, as suggested by Krause and 
Thomas [Elementarbuch 1.118] ) is attached to a stem in /-a/. For A, an even more 
general formulation is appropriate : the extra consonant occurs when an ending be- 
ginning with a vowel is attached to a stem in /-a/. 

This more general formulation lets us account for two isolated verb forms of A : 
the third person singular forms of the optative of pak(n)a- ‘intend’ and ydk(n)d- ‘be 
negligent’ are paknasitra and yaknassitrd. -s- results from the palatalization of *k 
before the following of the optative. 

An extra *k before vowel is also to be found in the paradigm of the A verb for ‘to 
beg’ : the infinitive is pdndssi, but the past participle papsu, and a related noun pase 
‘request’. Sieg-Siegling-Schulze ( Tocharische Grammatik 389) suggest that -s- might 
have been lost before -n- of the present-stem forms; however, it seems much better to 
derive pase from *pa-k-'e, and to compare the paradigm of ‘to beg’ with the second 
paradigm of ‘to hear’ (Sieg-Siegling-Schulze 437). 

So far our findings seem to indicate that in position between B /a/, A /a/, etc., and 
following vowel an extra consonant occurs, and that this consonant is an -s- in B, 
a -k- in A. However, the picture is in reality much more complicated. 

Beside forms with a correspondence B -s- : A -k- we find others in which both 
languages have either -s- or -k-. 

In 1.2.1, reference was made to the curious stem alternation in the Tocharian word 
for ‘to rain’ : the athematic present-stem forms contrasted with forms of the preterit 
and subjunctive stems and of the derived causative in that the latter all showed an 
extra -5-. The distribution of this -s-, which does not have a match in related Indo- 
European forms, is like that of -s- and -k- in the forms just discussed: it occurs when 
the stem ending in B /-a/, A /-a/ is extended by a suffix beginning with a vowel; in B, 
this vowel seems to have been, at least at the earliest reconstructable stage, an /a/. 
As pointed out before, a special problem is posed by the noun ‘rain’, B swese, A swase, 
forms that do not contain the vowel B /a/, A /a/ in their stems. It would in theory be 
possible to derive B swese from *swoso- and to claim a wider range of occurrence for 
the phenomenon of the extra -s-, but it seems even better to consider swese a back- 
formation based on the preterit-subjunctive stem swasa-, representing the reversal 
of the development found in the derivation of wdpa- ‘weave’ from wepe ‘Gewebe’, 
kraupa- ‘gather’ from kraupe ‘collection’, yclta- ‘adorn’ from yetwe ‘Schmuck’, etc. 

Special problems are again posed by the occurrence of -s- in part of the stems of the 
verb ‘to place’. Beside -s-less forms, as in the past participle B tdttdw, A to, forms with 
-s- are found in both languages, as, for instance, in the preterit B tessa, A casas ‘he 
placed’, the past participle B tatasau, or the present participle of the mediopassive A 
tasmam. The interpretation of these phenomena is by no means easy. First, a de- 
cision as to the etymology of the Tocharian verb would be helpful; however, the 
26 For the forms attested cf. Sieg-Siegling-Schulze 92. 
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equation with Skt. dadhati (W. Petersen, Language 9.1933.17), which seems most 
natural, becomes questionable in the light of the fact that B shows no trace of a pal- 
atalization of the initial consonant, and that /a/ cannot readily be derived from *E. 
For our immediate problem it is more significant that -s- occurs preceding a conso- 
nant ( -s- ) and that therefore a parallel analysis of the verbs ‘to place’ and ‘to rain’ 
seems inadvisable. 

If the past-participle form B twos is indeed correctly identified (see the discussion 
by Krause, Westtocharische Grammatik 1.163), then the verb B twa- ‘kindle’ can be 
viewed as parallel to the verb ‘rain’ : the infinitive twasasi is a match to the form ex- 
pected beside swasam ‘it will rain’. However, the present stem would, under this 
analysis, have to be considered as having been reshaped after the preterit-subjunctive 
stem : the form attested for the third person singular mediopassive is twasastar (not to 
be identified as a causative form, as proposed by Krause 249). The A forms of the 
preterit and the subjunctive (cf. Sieg-Siegling-Schulze 444) all contain a stem twas(a)-. 
The present form connected with this stem by the authors of the Tocharische Gram- 
matik (p. 441), tust (found in A 92 a 5), remains unclear in regard to its analysis and 
even to its meaning. 

Two more forms with B -s- after /a/ deserve mention here, although no exact parallels 
can be cited from A. 

Beside a past participle wdtkau of watka- ‘decide’ we find a third person singular 
of the preterit otkasa. As a normal match for wdtkau we would expect *yatka; a 
normal -s- preterit, on the other hand, should not have a vowel before the -s-, and 
most important, an - 5 - preterit should not occur beside an unreduplicated participle 
in -au. The present is formed with an -sk- suffix (cf. watkdfsalyne). 

A similar pattern of paradigmatic alignment is found in the verb ‘wipe off’: a 
present B lyyastarne is associated with a preterit lyyasa. Here the corresponding A 
forms show no -s- in the preterit and subjunctive: the -r noun is lyalyor-, the verbal 
abstract lyalune; we are therefore entitled to the question whether the -s- of lyyasa 
should be considered part of the simplest stem, or whether it should be viewed as a 
phenomenon parallel to the -s- in B swasa ‘it rained’. Krause ( Westtocharische Gram- 
matik 1.184-185) decides instead in favor of an analysis of lyyasa as a normal -s- 
preterit; this has to be viewed with skepticism because of the parallelism between 
lyyasa and otkasa and their respective present-stem forms. However, it must be 
strongly emphasized that significant details of these formations remain obscure. 

Beside these forms with an extra -s- we have others where both languages show an 
extra -k-. 

The present stem of the verb ‘to call’ is kwa- in B (in A we have suppletion). The 
preterit-subjunctive stem is B kaka-, A leak-. That initial k- is in both languages 
from earlier kw- in this stem too, is made obvious by imperative forms with labial 
umlaut: B pokkaka, A p u kaksam. The occurrence of -k- in these forms is exactly pa- 
rallel to the occurrence of -s- in forms of the verb ‘to rain’ : B kaka ‘he called’ is to 
kwdmane (mediopassive present participle) as B swasa is to swamane. 
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The verb ‘to be’ is not represented by a unitary paradigm ; as in other Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, we find suppletion in Tocharian. In both languages, a stem taka- 
(A tak[a\ -) occurs in the preterit and subjunctive. However, in A the major part of the 
subjunctive proper is based not on a stem tak{a)-, but on a -k- less stem ta- {tarn, tat, 
ta?, etc.). 27 These shorter forms must be classified as athematic; they are thus anal- 
ogous to the present forms of ‘call’ and ‘rain’, while the -k- forms are to be compared 
with the -k- and -s- forms B kaka and swasa. 

When we look back at the forms treated in this section, we have to conclude that 
there seems to be reasonable certainty that an “extra” -k- or -s- is found at the tran- 
sition point between, in terms of B, an /a/ of the stem and an /a/ of a suffix. We may 
be inclined to view the wider spread of the phenomenon in A as due to secondary 
extension. In view of our earlier observations we will consider it likely that at least 
in some cases a sequence B /asa/ or /aka/ corresponds to a reconstructable sequence 
*X-X(V)-. This applies to B swasa, and it applies to B kaka and taka. It seems reason- 
able to connect B kwa- as a zero grade form with Skt. havate ‘call’ (participle huta-) 
and OCS zbvati ‘call’ (for further material cf. Walde-Pokorny 1.529), and A ta- should 
be connected with PIE steA- because of the imperative forms pastak and pastakas 
(cf. E. H. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite laryngeals 87), although the loss of the initial 
sibilant in all the other forms of A and B can at present not be explained ; the use of 
*steA- for the nondurative forms corresponding to durative ‘to be’ offers an interesting 
parallel to the use of stanu beside hudu in Russian. 28 

It seems a priori unlikely that -s- should be claimed as the reflex of a laryngeal. 
For the verb forms it is not difficult to assume that -s- was transferred from the very 
common preterits with inherited -s- in at least some of their forms. Items like piltasa 
‘leaves’ and Iwasa ‘animals’ present a far greater problem: in B, which concerns us 
here, Proto-Indo-European -s- stem neuters have been transferred to the -e-nt- class 
(cf. -kalywe ‘fame’, ?alype ‘butter’, etc.), and -s- survives only in a very few forms : 
Iwake ‘pot’, plural Iwaksa, and perhaps ere ‘appearance’ beside the plurale tantum 
ersna ‘shape’. Thus it seems difficult to assume an origin of the -s- of Iwasa in forms 
of the -s- declension, unless one wants to reckon with a transfer earlier than the re- 
shaping of -s- stems as B -e-nt- formations. This is a distinct possibility, at least if one 
wants to consider the rather wide-spread -su adjective formation in both A and B 
as an indication of the former presence of a good number of nominal -s- stems in 
Tocharian (cf. JAOS 81.1961.274, 277-278 for some material). 29 

For -k-, on the other hand, an analogical origin is hard to substantiate ; in particular, 
there seems to be no way in which the -k- of A Iwakis, paltwdkas, puklakam or the 
palatalized *k of A paknasitra, yakndssitra, papsu can be explained except through the 
assumption that it represents a special Tocharian development in position between 

27 Is B tam (B 496.3 [MQ]) a lone sample from a -k-less set in B? But note W. Thomas, KZ 71 .1953. 
80, for an emendation of the passage. 

28 Note also OIr. -ta ‘is’ (cf. R. Thurneysen, A grammar of Old Irish 2 133, 477). 

29 Cf. also footnote 24. 
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B /a/, A /a/ and B /a/, A /a/, sounds which reflect PIE a and a, that is, *Ae and *A/*0. 
Since the result of the contact was not a long- vowel reflex, the sequence PToch. -aka- 
must be derived from *X-X-(VT)-, and not from *Ae-X-. Whether one chooses to 
label the -k- a Hiatusbrecher or a laryngeal reflex, matters relatively little ; in either 
case can we use the presence of a sequence PToch. -aka- to reconstruct earlier 
laryngeals in contact. 

It may be noted in passing that we know next to nothing about the phonetic pro- 
perties of intervocalic /k/. In Manichaean script, it is written with a -g- rather than a 
-k- in several passages of the hymn text of Bil; a vacillation between -p- and -vv- for 
/p/ (cf. Krause-Thomas 1.69) may indicate spirantic pronunciation for a stop phoneme 
in sonantic environment. Thus, what is written -k- in the sequence /aka/ may phone- 
tically well be a voiced spirant. 

3.2. In the preliminary version of this paper I proposed to explain the rather nu- 
merous verbs with a -k- after -t- and -s- “stem” as containing a laryngeal reflex which 
originated in one specific position and spread to the rest of the paradigm. My argu- 
ment was largely conditioned by the observation that in B nonpresentic forms with an 
/a/ suffix were found in one and the same paradigm with presentic forms with an /n / 
infix and no /a/ suffix. I suggested that the -k- found throughout the paradigm had 
arisen in the presentic forms with nasal infix and thence spread to other forms of the 
paradigm where it now cooccurred with the /a/ with which it had been in comple- 
mentary distribution. G. S. Lane has convinced me that this approach is beset with 
too many difficulties : In particular, one cannot assert with confidence that, if a non- 
presentic stem of a paradigm contained the reflex of a laryngeal (/a/), its presentic 
stem must also contain such a reflex. Moreover, we do not yet know enough about 
the phonotactics of Proto-Tocharian to rule out the possibility that triconsonantal 
clusters *ssk and *tsk were reduced to sk and tk, respectively, notwithstanding the 
fact that in what may be later forms the -sk- sequence is preserved intact at least in B. 

4. In the preliminary version, a discussion of some very productive verb classes (B -e- 
and -o- presents, B -n-a- presents) was included. As the arguments involved are 
fairly complex, affecting our understanding of the entire Tocharian verb system, while 
at the same time no entirely new information can be gained about the reflexes of 
Proto-Indo-European laryngeals in Tocharian, it seems better to refrain from a full 
treatment of the problems involved at this point; the discussion will be resumed in the 
context of a comprehensive analysis of the Tocharian verb system to be published 
elsewhere. 

5. If, in conclusion, one were asked to assess the importance of information to be 
obtained from Tocharian for a general theory of Indo-European laryngeals, two 
points immediately assume the greatest importance : The Tocharian evidence elimina- 
tes the possibility of operating with a single shwa for some stage prior to the develop- 
ment of the Einzelsprachen, and it helps to clarify details of the ablaut system, in 
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particular the identity of the zero grades of *CeRX- and *CeXR-. It obviously cannot 
be expected to yield information in a controversy like that over the existence or non- 
existence of distinctive voice in laryngeals; on the other hand, it may eventually 
contribute valuable insights concerning the question of consonantal reflexes of laryn- 
geals, although it seems best to confine oneself to a recording of observations such 
as found in section 3, at least for the time being. 
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1. The Germanic material has been well exploited for reflexes of the Proto-Indo- 
European laryngeals. Since Austin’s article on the etymology of English big, published 
more than twenty years ago in Language, 1 there have been numerous discussions of 
possible Germanic evidence for laryngeals, some in articles devoted specifically to 
Germanic, others in more general works. The length of time the subject has been 
discussed may be measured by the objectivity we now find among scholars of con- 
flicting views. We can also assume general acquaintance with the Germanic pheno- 
mena explained with the aid of laryngeals. 

The Germanic phenomena adduced do not differ appreciably in the studies devoted 
to Germanic reflexes of laryngeals ; yet we find differences in the interpretations they 
provide. It is apparent, as we review the various discussions dealing with Germanic, 
and with the other Indo-European dialects, that the linguistic approaches underlying 
them must be carefully scrutinized. For particularly when we are dealing with a 
small amount of data from which we attempt to reconstruct earlier patterns, differing 
views on the analysis of language in its change may lead to markedly different inter- 
pretations. This paper will therefore be directed primarily at the methods applied in 
interpretation, after a brief review of the Germanic phenomena which have been 
associated with the laryngeal theory. It is assumed that corroborative evidence in 
other dialects is well understood. Accordingly only brief indications of evidence in 
other dialects are included here. 

1 W. M. Austin, "The Etymology of English big ”, Language 15.249-50 (1939). Other treatments 
of the Germanic data are: H. L. Smith, Jr., “The Verscharfung in Germanic”, Language 17.93-98 
(1941); W. M. Austin, “A corollary to the Germanic Verscharfung”, Language 22.109-11 (1946); 
F. van Coetsem, “Le renforcement des semi-voyelles intervocaliques en germanique (j/jj > gotique 
cldj etc.)”, Leuvense Bijdragen 39.41-78 (1949); E. G. Polome, “A West Germanic reflex of the Ver- 
scharfung”, Language 25.182-89 (1949); E. G. Polome, “Laryngaal-theorie en Germaanse Ver- 
scherping”, Handelingen der Zuidnederlandse Maatschappij voor Taal- en Letterkunde en Geschiedenis 
4.61-75 (1950); E. G. Polome, “Zum heutigen Stand der Laryngaltheorie”, RBPh 30.444-71, 1041-52 
(1952); W. M. Austin, “Germanic Reflexes of Indo-European -Hy- and -Hw-’, Language 34.203-11 
(1958); E. G. Polome, “Theorie laryngale et germanique”, Melanges de linguistique et de philologie : 
Fernand Mosse in memoriam, 387-402 (Paris, 1959). For more general works that also deal with 
Germanic see: E. H. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite laryngeals (Baltimore, 1942) [ IHL ]; L. L. Hamme- 
rich, “Laryngeal before Sonant”, Del Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-filologiske Medde- 
lelser 31.3 (Copenhagen, 1948); W. P. Lehmann, Proto-Indo-European Phonology [ PIEP ] (Austin, 
1952). 
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2.1 One set of Germanic forms which Germanists who accept the laryngeal theory 
look on as containing virtually certain data in favor of pre-Germanic laryngeals is the 
list which was first assembled by Holtzmann. Common to these forms is a lengthened 
if and j in the West Germanic dialects, gg plus vf in North Germanic and Gothic, gg 
plus j in North Germanic and dd plus j in Gothic which correspond to single w and j 
or y in other Indo-European dialects. 2 
Examples are as follows : 

-eww- < -ewX- : 

1. Olcel. pret. biugga, biuggom, cf. inf. bua ‘dwell’, pret. ptc. buenn; note also 
OHG 3 pi. pret. inf. biruun, 2 sg. pret. subj. biruuuis, 2.6 below. 

Olcel. byggja ‘inhabit’. 

Olcel. bygg, d. s. byggue ‘barley’, OE beow ‘barley’, OS beuuod ‘harvest’ 

See Skt. bhavitum ‘be’, pret. ptc. bhuta- in support of PIE bhew-X- ; laryngeal 
cannot be identified. 

2. OE breowan, OS breuwan, MHG briuwen ‘brew’; Olcel. pret. ptc. brugginn, 
OS gibreuuan ‘brewed’ [uww]. 

See Lat. defrutum ‘cider’, Thracian (3p0xo<; ‘beer’, which give uncertain evidence 
for positing laryngeal. 

3. Olcel. hryggua ‘be sorrowful’, OS hreuuan, pret. hrau, OHG riuuuon, pret. 
hrau [aww], 

Olcel. hryggr ‘sorrowful’. 

See Skt. kravih, Gk. Kpsaq ‘raw meat’. 

4. Goth, triggws, Olcel. tryggr, OE triewe, OS triuwi, OHG gitriuwi ‘true’. 

See Lith. drtitas ‘strong’, OHG truen ‘trust’. Sturtevant, 1HL 82, suggests 
dr-ew-h-. 

Cognates in other dialects indefinite or absent. 

5. Goth, bliggwan, blaggw, bluggwum, bluggwans ‘strike’; OHG bliuwan, OS 
utbliuuid. 

No certain cognates. 

6. Olcel. tyggia, OE ceowan, OHG kiuwan ‘chew’. 

Lith. zidunos ‘jawbone’ gives uncertain evidence. 

7. OHG sou, souwes, OE seaw, Olcel. soggr ‘something damp’. 

Gk. 8si ‘it is raining’, Lat. siigo ‘suck’ give uncertain evidence. 

8. OHG spriu, pi. spriuuuer ‘chaff’. 

Lith. spraudziu, sprdusti ‘force in’ gives uncertain evidence. 

-aww- < -awX- : 

1. Olcel. hgggua, hid (ONorw. hiogga), hioggom, hggg(u)enn ‘hew’, OE heawan, 
OS hauwan, OHG houwan. 

See Lith. kauju, Icauti ‘strike’. 

2 For bibliography, more complete data, and an attempted explanation, see PIEP 36-46. 
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2. Olcel. rggg, rgggr ‘long coarse wool’, Swed. rugg ‘shaggy hair’, OE reow ‘wild’ 
OHG rouaz ‘crude’. 

See Lith. rauju, rauti ‘tear out’, OS ruwi ‘rough hide’. 

3. OE sceawian, OS skauwon, OHG scauwon ‘gaze’. 

See Gk. kos© ‘perceive’, Lat. cauere ‘take heed’. 

4. Olcel. snoggr, sngggr ‘clipped, bare’. 

See Lat. nouacula ‘razor’, Gk. £,6© ‘shave’. 

(Cognates in other dialects indefinite or uncertain.) 

5. Olcel. dggg, dgggvar, OE deaw, OHG tou, touues ‘dew’. 

See Skt. dhavate ‘runs’, Gk. 0e© ‘run’, 0o6<; ‘rapid’. 

6. Goth, glaggwo, glaggwaba ‘carefully’, Olcel. glgggr ‘strict’, OE gleaw, OS 
glauuuoro, OHG glauwer ‘wise’. 

7. Olcel. hngggua, pret. ptc. hnuggen ‘push’. 

Olcel. hnoggr, OE hneaw ‘stingy’, MHG nouwe ‘hardly’. 

See Gk. kvd©, Latv. knudu ‘scratch’. 

8. OS tou, OFris. touw, tow ‘rope’. 

See Skt. dura- ‘distant’. 

9. OE deaw, OS thau ‘custom’, OHG kathau ‘discipline’. 

See Lat. tueor ‘protect’. 

-uww- < - uwX 

Goth, skuggwa ‘mirror’; Olcel. skugge, OE scua, OHG scuuo ‘shadow’. 

See Skt. skunati ‘covers’, OHG skur ‘protection’. 

-ayy- < -ayX-: 

1. OE clxg, OWFris. clay ‘clay’. 

See OIr. glenaid, Welsh glynaf ‘adhere’. 

2. OHG screi, screige ‘cry’ ; 

OHG pret. sg. screi of scrian ‘cry’ 

See Gk. Kplyf) ‘gnashing’ and Olcel hrlka ‘gnash’. 

3. Goth, -waddjus, Olcel. veggr ‘wall’. 

See Lith. vyti ‘turn’, Lat. uiere ‘bind’. 

-ayy- < -aXy-: 

4. Crim. Goth, ada ‘egg’, Olcel. egg, OS eiiero, OHG dat. sg. eiie. 

See Gk. 4>ov, Lat. ouum ‘egg’. 

5. Goth, daddjan, OSwed. deggia ‘suckle’. 

See Skt. dhita- ‘sucked’, Gk. 0fjo0ai, OHG taju ‘suck’. 

6. OHG hei ‘dry’, gihei ‘heat’. 

See Lith. kaistu ‘become hot’. 

7. MHG heie ‘hammer’, MLG heien ‘strike’. 

See Skt. khidati ‘tears’, Lat. caedo ‘strike’. 

8. Olcel. skeggia ‘ax’. 

See Mir. scian ‘knife’, Lith. sklesti ‘separate’. 
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9. OSwed. prxgge, gen. sg. prxggia ‘covering’. 

See Skt. trdyate ‘protects’, Lat. intrdre ‘enter’. 

10. Goth. gen. pi. twaddje, Olcel. tueggia, OE tweg(e)a, OHG zwei(i)o. 

Presumably by analogy, Olcel. beggia ‘of both’, Olcel. priggia ‘of three’, but 
Goth, prije. 

See Lith. gen. dvej%', exact relationship complex. 

-iyy- < -iyX - : 

1. Olcel. Frigg PN, OHG friia, OS fri ‘wife’. 

See Skt. prlndti ‘is pleased’. 

2. Goth, iddja, OE eode ‘went’. 

Relationship to PIE root uncertain. See also W. Cowgill, Lg. 36.483-501. 

Germanic forms with undetermined etymologies : 

OSwed. gnugga ‘scrape’. 

Olcel. gugna ‘lose courage’, gyggua ‘scare’. 

Olcel. styggua ‘irritate’. 

Olcel. gnegg ‘neighing’, gneggja ‘whinny’, OE hnxgan , OS tonehjan. 

OE hwzg ‘whey’. 

OHG hwaijon, hwaiiot, uueigot ‘neigh’. 

OE cxg, OEFris. kei ‘key’. 

OS leia ‘rock’, OHG leige ‘on the way’. 

Conclusion : PGmc. -vv- was lengthened after short vowels when reflex of a laryngeal 
followed -w-; 

PGmc. -j- was lengthened after i when reflex of a laryngeal followed -/-, and 
after a when reflex of a laryngeal preceded or followed -j-. 

2.2 A second set of forms, which Austin was the first to associate with the laryngeal 
theory, is a small list of words assembled by Bugge, in which PGmc. k and g correspond 
to pre-Gmc. vv. 3 

Examples are as follows : 

Gmc. -g- < PIE -vv- : 

1. Olcel. bryggia ‘pier’, OE brycg, OS bruggia, OHG brucca ‘bridge’. 

See Skt. bhrd-, Gk. dtppoq, OE bru ‘brow’. 

2. OE iugud, OS jugud, OHG jugund ‘youth’. 

See Skt. yiiva, gen. yunas, Lat. iuuenis ‘youth’; Gk. ai£r|6q ‘vigorous’. 

3. OSwed. mygg, OE muggia, OS muggia, MHG mucke ‘mosquito’. 

See Gk. puia. 

4. Gothic rune name sugil, OE sygel ‘sun’. 

See Dor. Gk. fie^ioq, Skt. suvar, gen. sdras. 

3 See PIEP 47-52. In his last article on the subject, Language 34.203-1 1 , Austin assumes a PGmc. 
/ q/, a reflex of the laryngeals. The sequence of development according to him is: IE hy, hw > PGmc. 
qy, gw > NGmc. ~k~, -ggy~, -ggw-\ WGmc. 'k-, -iy-, -uw-v EGmc. -0, -ggy ' , -ggw L (ggy > ‘ddj’). 
See below footnote 5 for a further comment on this view. 
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5. OE sugu ‘pig, sow’. 

See Gk. uq, Lat. sits. 

Gmc. -k- < PIE -w- : 

1. OE haccian, OFris tohakia, MHG hacken ‘hack’. 

See Lith. kauti ‘strike’, OCS kovati ‘hammer’ ; also Olcel. hgggua, OE heawan 
in 2. 1 above. We must posit PIE keX-w-, which was further suffixed. 

2. Olcel. leka ‘trickle’ ; OE leccan, NE leach. 

See Lat. lauit ‘washed’, Hitt, la-ah-hu-un ‘poured’. 

3. Olcel. ngkkue, OE naca, OS naco, OHG nahho ‘boat’. 

See Skt. nauh, ace. ndvam, Lat. nauis ‘boat’. 

4. Olcel. kuikr, OE cwic, cxvicu, OHG quec ‘alive’. 

Olcel. kueikja ‘make alive’. 

See Skt. jiva-, Lat. uluus, OCS zivb ‘alive’, Gk. £coco ‘live’. 

5. Olcel. skeika ‘swerve’. 

See Gk. gkui(f)oc;, Lat. scaeuus ‘left’. 

6. OS spekaldra, OHG speichaltra, OHG speihhila ‘spit’. 

See Skt. fthfvati, Gk. titDco ‘spit’. 

7. Olcel. spik, OE spic, OHG spec ‘fat’. 

See Skt. pfvan-, Gk. Tttcov ‘fat’ ; Skt. sphayate ‘grows fat’. 

8. Olcel. stakkr ‘haystack’ ; OE staca, NE stake. 

Austin ( Lg . 34.205, 207) proposes a derivation from PIE stah-(y)-. 

9. OE tacor, OHG zeichur ‘brother-in-law’. 

See Skt. devf-, Gk. 8af|p, Lat. leuir ‘brother-in-law’. 

The precise conditions for the two developments have yet to be determined. In 
PIEP 52, I tentatively ascribed the difference in development to Gmc. g or k to 
differences in laryngeals. 

2.3 Other Germanic data are not so widely related to the Proto-Indo-European 
laryngeals; see PIEP 53-73. They are otherwise unexplained reflexes of Indo-Euro- 
pean resonants, or they are contiguous vowels. 

One set includes unexpected vowels after resonants : 

Examples are, after r, l, m, n: 

1. OHG birihha ‘birch’. 

See Skt. bhurja-, Lith. berzas ‘birch’. 

2. OE hserfest < *harubist ‘autumn’. 

See Gk. Kpcbmov ‘sickle’. 

3. OE hterdan < *harupjan ‘scrotum’. 

From the same root as hserfest. 

4. OHG hiruz, OE heorot ‘deer’. 

See Gk. xspa^ ‘horn’, tcepaoq ‘horned’. 

5. OHG muruwi, marawi, OE mearu ‘tender’. 

See Skt. murrid- ‘crushed’, Skt. mrxidti ‘crushes’. 
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6. OHG halam ‘blade of grass’. 

See Gk. Kd^apoc ‘reed’, SCr. slama ‘straw’. 

7. OE hsslfter < *hseluftri ‘bridle’. 

See Lith. kalpa ‘crosspiece on a sled’. 

8. OHG skiluf, skilaf ‘reed’, from the same root as hxlfter. 

9. OHG demar ‘dusk’. 

See Skt. tamisra ‘darkness’, Lith. temti ‘get dark’. 

10. OHG emiz, emazzi ‘busy’. 

See Skt. amiti ‘oppresses’, Gk. opouoq ‘oppressing’. 

11. OHG anut, OS anad ‘duck’. 

See Skt. ati- ‘a water-bird’. 

12. OS wanum, wanam ‘splendid’. 

See Skt. vana- ‘dear’, Skt. vanoti ‘loves’. 

We may assume tentatively that in these words a vowel was preserved, or later in- 
troduced, between resonant and laryngeal. 

2.4 Another set shows Germanic long close e (e 2 ) in the neighborhood of PIE y. 

Examples are: 

1. Goth, fern, OHG fiara ‘side’. 

See Skt. sphara- ‘wide’, sphayate ‘becomes fat’, sphita- ‘wide’. 

2. MHG Kriemhilt, PN. 

See Olcel. grima ‘mask’, Gk. ypico ‘anoint’. 

3. MHG schief ‘crooked’. 

See Olcel. skeika ‘swerve’, Gk. aKai(F)og ‘left’. 

4. OHG skeri, skiaro ‘clear’. 

See Mir. scian ‘knife’, Olcel. skeggia ‘ax’. 

5. OHG stiega ‘step’. 

See Gk. crcet%c» ‘stride’, OHG stlgan ‘ascend’, Lat. uestlgium ‘trace, step’. 

6. OHG wiara ‘gold wire’. 

Olcel. vel ‘artifice’, OE Weland, Germ. Wieland. 

See Skt. vana- ‘weaving’, pret. ptc. iita- ‘woven’, OE wir ‘wire’, ml ‘trick’. 

7. OHG ziari ‘ornamental’. 

See Skt. adidet ‘shone’, Skt. dyduh, Gk. Ze£><;. 

It is further assumed that the e 2 of many seventh-class strong verbs developed from a 
sequence -eXy-. Cognates of such verbs give evidence for laryngeal, e.g. 

OE scadan, OHG sceidan ‘separate’ is cognate with OHG skeri (4 above) and 
Olcel. skeggia (cf. 2.1.8). 

The source of the distinctive vowel in the seventh class preterite is however one of the 
most widely disputed problems in Germanic linguistics; proposed explanations 
cannot be discussed here. 
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By the hypothesis suggested above many instances of PGmc. e 2 would have their 
origin in a sequence -eXy-. 

2.5 Another set shows different reflexes of pre-Germanic initial y in the Alemannic 
dialect of Old High German. 

In two well-attested words Alemannic has no direct reflex of such y : 

Alem. ener ‘that’ ; see Skt. yah, Gk. og ‘who’. 

Alem. amar ‘suffering’; see Gk. fjpepog ‘tame’. 

In three others Alemannic has j-. 

Alem. jehan ‘say’ and jetan ‘uproot’ have no certain cognates, but jesan ‘fer- 
ment’ is cognate with Gk. £eco ‘seethe’. 

Although the number of examples is very small, in those for which we can demonstrate 
cognates the lack of j- corresponds to Proto-Indo-European sequences of voiceless 
laryngeal plus y\ jesan, like OHG joh ‘yoke’ has cognates which attest voiced laryngeal 
plus y. 

2.6 Another small set of preterite forms contains an r in Old High German, which 
has been proposed as a reflex of an Indo-European laryngeal. This hypothesis has 
been generally received with scepticism, partly because it was universally held that 
the Germanic r was articulated with the tip of the tongue. There has been increasing 
evidence, provided by Moulton and Penzl, that uvular articulation was also possible 
for early Germanic r. If so, the assumption of an r-reflex of Proto-Indo-European 
laryngeals may not be wholly unlikely. 

Examples are: 

1. biruun 3d pi. ind., biruuuis 2d sg. subj., of buan\ cf. 2.1.1. above. 

2. pleruzzun 3d pi. ind., capleruzzi 3d sg. subj., of bluozan ‘offer’. 

3. kiscrerot 3d sg. ind. of scrotan ‘cut’. 

See Lat. scrutor ‘examine’, Skt. kfnati ‘harms’. 

4. anasteroz 3d sg. ind., anasterozun 3d pi. ind. of stozan ‘push’. 

Probably from PIE steh- ‘stand’. 

5. pespiren pret. ptc. of splwan ‘spit’. 

See Skt. sfhtvati and 2.2.6 above. 

6. scrirun 3d pi. ind., scriri 2d sg. subj., erscrirena pret. ptc. of scrlan ‘cry’. 

See Lat. crimen ‘charge’. 

If the r are reflexes of laryngeals, laryngeals must have been maintained in the neigh- 
borhood of -w- [1-4] and -y- [5-6] until they coincided with PGmc. r. 

Without summarizing the arguments for or against the assumption of laryngeals 
as the source of aberrant phenomena in these last sets of Germanic forms, we may 
observe that in all of them we are dealing with phenomena in the neighborhood of 
resonants. We may also note that this assumption on the origin of some close e is 
supported by Prokosch’s analysis of strong verb preterites of the sixth and seventh 
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classes, which was made purely on morphological evidence; see his Comparative 
Germanic Grammar, 175-82 (Philadelphia, 1939). 

2.7 In other environments, in which we might expect reflexes of laryngeals on the 
basis of data in other dialects, Germanic offers no materials indicating reflexes of 
them. Unlike other dialects, Germanic does not present any evidence for laryngeals 
in the neighborhood of obstruents. Cognates of forms which have voiceless aspirates 
in Sanskrit have voiceless fricatives in Germanic. 4 As in all the other dialects, special 
reflexes of laryngeals are not attested in the neighborhood of vowels ; presumably 
they had been lost between Proto-Indo-European vowels and consonants already in 
the Proto-Indo-European period, with compensatory lengthening of short vowels and 
PIE [i u]. Between consonants and the vocalic allophones of the resonants /r 1 m n/, 
however, there is no compensatory lengthening in Germanic upon their loss. Finally, 
we may note that laryngeals left no reflexes in Germanic which were not also reflexes 
of other Proto-Indo-European phonemes. 

3. If we accept any of the enumerated Germanic phenomena as reflexes of laryngeals, 
we must account for their development. We must decide whether to reconstruct in 
pre-Germanic distinct reflexes of laryngeals, or laryngeals themselves, and note their 
allophones. We must also present a plausible explanation of the development of 
the laryngeals to the reflexes we find in Germanic. Moreover, we must examine the 
attempts to account for these phenomena through hypotheses other than the laryn- 
geal theory, both in the past and by contemporary scholars. Of the various ap- 
proaches I will discuss only three of those we find among Germanic scholars and Indo- 
Europeanists. 

3.1 By one approach the reflexes of the laryngeals in the Germanic dialects are 
ascribed to independent reflexes in Proto-Germanic, which are themselves derived 
from the hypothesized Proto-Indo-European laryngeals. Austin’s articles follow 
this approach. In his attempt to explain the Holtzmann-law phenomena and the 
unexpected k for w, Austin posits a Proto-Germanic glottal stop /q /, as a reflex of the 
three voiceless laryngeals, and possibly by pattern congruity even of the voiced. 
The varied reflexes in the Germanic dialects he accounts for by assuming varied 
developments of the proposed Germanic glottal stop under varied accents. We are 
grateful to him for his wide reexamination of the data; yet his argument would be 
stronger if he disposed of previous attempted etymologies before ascribing the 
examples of k he cites to laryngeal reflexes. By a similar type of analysis Hammerich 
had earlier assumed a voiced laryngeal in Germanic and Indo-European, positing it 
generally for initial, pre-vocalic position. As support he cited the alliteration of any 

4 Note however Chr. S. Stang’s article, “A quoi correspond en germanique le th Sanscrit?”, NTS 
15.335-42 (1949). Professor Stang suggests that forms in which Gmc. t corresponds to Skt. th, such as 
the second singular preterite ending, e.g.. Gothic namt, Skt. vettha, may be reflexes of PIE t, followed 
by one of the laryngeals; for in other forms Gmc. p/d corresponds to Skt. th, e.g. OHG rad, Skt. 
rathah. 
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vowel with any other in Germanic verse. 5 The approach of Austin and Hammerich 
leads to the assumption of elements which may correspond to some reflexes of laryn- 
geals, but it has the weakness of dealing with individual entities rather than the entire 
phonological system of Proto-Germanic, pre-Germanic or Proto-Indo-European. 

3.2 By explaining through intra-systematic repatterning data which have been 
dealt with under the laryngeal theory, other linguists have reduced the extent to which 
laryngeals are posited to deal with puzzling phenomena. Of particular importance 
for Germanic is the treatment of e 2 by van Coetsem. Rejecting a proposed explana- 
tion of the pertinent instances of e 2 through compensatory lengthening upon loss of 
laryngeals, van Coetsem seeks its origin in processes of parallel development similar 
to those posited by Kurylowicz (who, if one may judge from a brief footnote in 
L'apophonie 169, sees no evidence in Germanic for positing laryngeals). Van Coetsem 
assumes a parallelism between pre-Germanic e eu ei, and concludes that as e became i 
before high vowels and i became e before a, so eu developed the two variants iu and 
eu, and ei not only became raised to i, as our handbooks generally assume, but also 
lowered to e 2 . Discussion of van Coetsem’s attempts to account for Germanic e 2 
would be unduly long; here we are solely concerned with the technique of positing 
linguistic changes based on morphophonemic variations in another, similar pattern. 
As with Kurylowicz’ attempted explanations of Indo-European linguistic phenomena, 
one must credit van Coetsem’s Germanic speakers with a great deal of linguistic 
perspicacity and virtuosity, much more than their descendants in historical eras. 
The most thorough examination of Kurylowicz’ views on analogy was made by his 
countryman, Manczak. 6 It differs considerably from Kurylowicz’ not only in con- 
clusions on the operation of analogy but also in its support through attested forms 
and changes. Analysis of the functioning of analogy in the eyes of our contemporaries 
may seem to be remote from the laryngeal theory; yet examination of van Coetsem’s 
and Kurylowicz’ writings illustrate neatly that we must be aware of the general lin- 
guistic theory used by particular writers. Otherwise we will find ourselves presented 


5 Laryngeal before Sonant, esp. 33, 70-71. - Other explanations have been given for this metrical 
practice; see my The Alliteration of Old Saxon Poetry {NTS, Supplement bind III) (Oslo, 1953), pp. 
18-22, where I regard metrical convention a more plausible explanation than phonological pairing. 
- Germanic scholars will wish to examine Austin’s proposed evidence for themselves. As an example 
of the objection raised here we may note that brook, for which Austin proposed a new etymology, as 
well as other words given in his recent article, is differently explained in the standard etymological 
dictionaries, as in Kluge’s Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache under Bruch', see also 
dick, Gliick, Schlick and others. No such words have been included here, in keeping with the pro- 
cedure that proposed etymologies cannot gain credence until previous etymologies are demonstrated 
to be inadequate. 

6 For Van Coetsem’s views on the origin of e 2 , see the third chapter of hismonograph, “Das System 
der starken Verba und die Periodisierung im alteren Germanischen”, Mededelingen der koninklijke 
nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe reeks, deel 19, No. 1 (Amsterdam, 
1956). - In the introduction to L’apophonie en indo-europeen (Wroclaw, 1956), Kurylowicz reviews 
his statements which he had presented in Acta Linguistica 5.15-37 (1945-49). W. Manczak deals 
with analogical change in two long articles in Lingua 7 (1958), discussing the views of Kurylowicz 
especially pp. 417-20. 
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with schemata which leave no room for even a pinch, let alone a fistful of laryngeals. 

4. If we admit laryngeals for Indo-European, one of the fundamental contributions 
is that made by Sapir in his article “Glottalized Continuants in Navaho, Nootka, 
and Kwakiutl (with a note on Indo-European),” Language 14.248-74 (1938). After 
extensive analysis of the glottalized continuants in these three Indian languages, 
Sapir concluded that they “go back to coalescences of ? or h with following or pre- 
ceding y, w, m, n, l . . .”. He went on to make the general statement that “a relatively 
weak consonantal phoneme, instead of disappearing entirely when in a cluster with a 
sonorant consonant, is absorbed by the latter, so that new consonantal phonemes 
emerge”. [268] He thereupon applied this statement to “Indo-European phonological 
developments”. Positing four laryngeals for Indo-European, which clustered with 
the resonants, he asserted [270] that “it will undoubtedly prove far more economical 
of effort to assume little or nothing in the way of sweeping reductions of these, to us, 
uncomfortable clusters and to keep our eyes open for distinctive reflexes of them in 
the IE dialects . . .”. 

In my opinion Sapir’s article of 1938 still provides the soundest approach to a 
treatment of the reflexes of the laryngeals. It recognizes laryngeals as phonological 
entities and deals with their functioning in a phonological system; it also provides 
excellent parallels in languages which have maintained laryngeals or their reflexes 
much as did the early Indo-European dialects. I propose then that following Sapir we 
look for absorption or modification phenomena in Germanic, and in the other Indo- 
European dialects, determine the earlier forms of these and compare materials in all 
of the dialects. An example of absorption is Germanic e 2 , which is also a reflex of 
pre-Germanic vowel plus z. An example of modification is lengthened w and y in 
the West Germanic dialects. 

4.1. Besides treating the reflexes of laryngeals as absorption or modification pheno- 
mena, we may compare the Germanic treatment of their reflexes with other Germanic 
absorption phenomena, such as the so-called West Germanic lengthening of conso- 
nants. It is generally held that Proto-Indo-European and pre-Germanic had few 
lengthened consonants or even medial consonant clusters. We have various kinds of 
evidence for positing open syllables for pre-Germanic and even Proto-Germanic. 
The Germanic dialects on the other hand contain numerous lengthened consonants, 
with resultant closed syllables, notably the West Germanic dialects. It is precisely 
this subdivision of Germanic in which w and y remained as lengthened consonants, as 
opposed to the North and East Germanic dialects in which a stop developed before 
them. We observe then a close correlation between patterns in which we posit some 
reflexes of laryngeals and the structural systems of the various Germanic dialects. 

Moreover, study of the reflexes of laryngeals in contact with consonants and the 
results of the West Germanic consonant lengthening may help us in clarifying the 
mechanism of the lengthening, which to the present has remained obscure. One of 
the chief points of dispute has been the position of intersyllabic juncture before the 
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lengthening. Sievers posited PGmc. ta-lya, Kauffmann, Kluge and Walde tal-ya ; 
see W. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik P.188 (Strassburg, 1911). By comparing the 
West Germanic reflexes of vowel plus w or y which were lengthened as opposed to 
those which were not, we may clarify the linguistic events. As an instance of w 
without lengthening we may cite Gothic awistr ‘sheepfold’; we find in Old High 
German texts Bavarian ouuist, Alemannic and Franconian ewist, ewit which with 
their umlauted form of a show that the syllabic break came before the w. We may 
conclude that lengthening, both before reflex of laryngeal and resonants, involved a 
modification of the syllable such that the lengthened consonant was included in the 
preceding syllable as well as in its original syllable. 

In this way we may use the laryngeal theory diagnostically. Examining the reflexes 
of the laryngeals when they have coincided with reflexes of other phonemes gives us 
perspectives to get a clearer analysis of earlier linguistic forms. Just as two sets of 
forms, such as the Germanic borrowings from Latin at the beginning of our era or the 
Japanese borrowings from Chinese half a millennium later, provide us with cross- 
checks for our analysis of both languages, so may two phonological patterns in their 
coalescence provide us with a clearer analysis of the previous phonological system. 
Accordingly the laryngeal theory may be capable of further exploitation for our 
understanding of the inner development of the early dialects and Germanic as well as 
of other previously unexplained phenomena. 

4.2 Analysis of the Germanic phenomena also demonstrates the need of working 
with a carefully defined phonological structure for Proto-Indo-European. Unless 
one is aware that the Proto-Indo-European verbal root consisted of two consonants, 
to which suffixes circumscribed in form may be added, he may undertake hypotheses 
which cannot be demonstrated. An example may be given with Goth, iddja. This is 
related to a root formerly constructed i, but which we now posit as Py-. From many 
derived forms, e.g. the Skt. ya-, we know that laryngeal suffixes were added to this 
root. Without identifying the two laryngeals we could therefore write the root with 
suffix XyX-. Since the reflex of PIE -y- underwent lengthening in Germanic both 
when preceded and followed by laryngeal, it is difficult to insist on one etymon in 
attempting to explain iddja. Unless further evidence for laryngeals is produced, such 
problems will remain without precise solutions. 

One advantage of working with carefully defined units is that they help us in de- 
termining when problems are incapable of solution. The Sanskrit infinitive bhavitum 
‘be’ provides adequate evidence to posit a laryngeal suffix for the Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean root bhew-. It would be attractive to define the laryngeal, for then we might be 
able to provide a more precise explanation of the phonological developments in 
forms like Olcel. bygg. Yet as handbooks of the past inform us by positing the two 
suffixes for bhew-, -e- and -a-, the root admitted suffixes with at least two of the laryn- 
geals, if not three, Phx. Such wealth of suffixation is by no means surprising, for we 
find similar profusion of obstruents after Proto-Indo-European roots structured like 
bhew-\ yet it keeps us from making precise statements about extended forms of 
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bhew- and other roots. It should also caution us about the impossibility of attempting 
to make such precise statements. 

Only through painstaking scrutiny of possible evidence in all the dialects, such as 
that presented in this collection, conducted within a carefully defined structural 
framework of Proto-Indo-European, will we advance in our understanding of Proto- 
Indo-European phonology. 
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1. There are numerous supporting equations in Keltic for forms that elsewhere in IE 
are important for the positing of laryngeals. But there is no point in discussing them 
here, since they are equally well explained, in Keltic terms, on the basis of Brugmann’s 
phones with a minimum of morphophonemic complexity. 

So, for example, Welsh asgwrn ‘bone’ may be reconstructed as *ast- < *dst-, 
against *yost- elsewhere, much as Armenian akn may be *dk w -. N. Holmer, Etudes 
celtiques 3.79, 1938, does not really explain the vocalism, and only confuses the issue 
by pairing this with diverse other phenomena. 

Likewise, *dr has been assumed not to lenite (Thurneysen [= Th] § 119), though 
sure examples are lacking. Then, just as Olr. bodar, W. byddtir ‘deaf’ are from 
*budaros, so odar ‘grey-brown’ (related to otter) (: Gk. uSapijq) should go back to 
*udaros. Thus, we posit alongside the familiar -ro- suffix (W. hir ‘long’, hwy ‘longer’), 
a distinct *-aro-; whether this matches laryngeal reflexes elsewhere (as Skt. rudhi-ra-), 
or is an analogical detachment from laryngeal bases (as Skt. aj-ira-), is another 
question. 

2. I know of no dramatic problems of consonantism that laryngeals clearly solve. 
The main riddles in Keltic are those illustrated by the fate of *st- and the initial of 
tengae, tafod ‘tongue’. I have ideas on the last, but there are no laryngeals involved. 

On the basis of pattern, I have suggested ( Lochlann 1, 217, 1958) that the Proto- 
Keltic consonants might have looked as follows : : 

dgb or dgb s 
t k k w t k k w 

s h <p 0 h cp 

<p would be a reflex of certain instances of IE *p\ 9 would perhaps be *st-. h is pure 
invention (see below). If so, the laryngeal(s) would be structural spirants in Proto- 
Keltic. 

1 Warren Cowgill points out the possibility that IE *g w h > *g w in Proto-Keltic, which would then 
leave *b unopposed as long as *k w remained *[kw]. I do not want to preclude this possibility, but on 
the basis of the vexed evidence I stick to my earlier formulation and present my reasons elsewhere. 
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3. As I have remarked ( BBCS 17, 36, 1956), we must tentatively posit a sixth vowel 
/■&/ for Proto-Keltic. 2 This would take care at least of the syllabic nasals exemplified by 
OIr. imb and Bret, amann ‘butter’, and it may also explain 

OIr. hlcc ‘cure’, W. iach ‘healthy’, Gk. UKoq ‘remedy’, Skt. yasas ‘splendor’ 

OIr. hith , Med. W. iwt ‘porridge’, Skt. prayauti ‘stirs, mixes’ 

which show laryngeal phenomena (or schwa) elsewhere in IE. If so, we have /h>kk-/ 
and /ii>ut-/. Probably OIr. icht ‘race, people’ shows zero-grade to W. ieith ‘lan- 
guage’. OW. Hid ‘lord’ is a problem that I cannot see through at present (see 
LHEB 345-7). The base for ‘jealousy, longing’ shows both nasal and non-nasal 
shapes, as it would appear : OIr. et, W. addiant, Gaul. Iantumarus, Ientu- ( *jbnt - or 
*jant-, perhaps ~ *jent -); W. addiad, Gaul. Adiatunnus, Adietuanus, Skt. yatate ( *jVt -). 

Otherwise, Proto-Keltic shows the five familiar vowels. 

4. It is easy to demonstrate formally that Keltic had a phrase-juncture /+/. I have so 
stated it for compounds {Etudes celtiques 6, 284, 1954). If we take OIr .fecht n-aill and 
Breton guechall ‘autrefois’ we may recover a whole phrase *wekton + alli+. 

2 Warren Cowgill has suggested to me that IE *m n gave Proto-Keltic *am an throughout, and that 
in Irish *am an then fell in with *em en under conditions depending on the following consonant and 
vowel when an obstruent followed; analogies would by this argument later have blurred the picture. 
This line of reasoning is very attractive and would in welcome fashion eliminate the need for po- 
siting */t>/. - The range of forms which could show distinctive reflexes is in any event slender: Before 
spirants, resonants, and laryngeals the IE syllabic nasals would have given an *a vocalism as early 
as Proto-Keltic (see §5 below); before voiceless stops original syllabic nasals are indistinguishable 
from *a plus nasal (cet ‘100’ < *kmtdm : cetal' song’ < *kantlom). Therefore, it is only before voiced 
stops that we may hope to see distinct reflexes, and the number of sure etyma with European (or IE) 
*a is understandably meager. - A further argument of patterning makes the assumption of a change 
from *a to *e before nasal plus stop easily credible: We must bear in mind that after the common 
Keltic merger of *e with *i before such nasal clusters there was probably no opposition of *a # *e 
in this position; therefore earlier *a was here free to move phonetically to *[e] and eventually (after 
vowel affection) to follow the fate of *e as OIr. e and i. - If we allow for a putative conditioning effect 
on *am an by the following vowel, it is possible to explain such forms as imb, bind, indite, and even 
the privative in- before initial d- g- (if we regard it as a levelling out to the disadvantage of other fol- 
lowing vocalisms) as the result of raising by the following palatal syllabic. So, too, in-greinn ‘perse- 
cutes’ (: Lat. gradior) and scend- ‘leap’ (: Lat. scando, but contrast Welsh cy-chwynnu ‘rise’ with clear 
*i < *e ) could be regarded equally as showing old *a (see Kurylowicz, Apophonie 174-87). - But 
still we are left with some striking contrasts which show apparent correlation with IE cognates in 
other branches or with other types of evidence. Thus before a following *a (cf. Welsh tafawt) we 
nevertheless find a palatal vocalism in tengae ‘tongue’, while there is no trace of palatality in cumung 
‘narrow’, presumably < *komangus : Gk. ix'/ym. (It should be noted that Welsh cyfyng, yng, Bret. 
enk < *kom + Vng- make for difficulty with their vocalism, though Welsh ehang ‘wide’ < *eks + ang- 
shows a clear *a .) Again, while imb ‘butter’ (admittedly with an old palatal following: *bmbtn, gen. 
imbe < *bmbens, dat. imbimm apparently < *bmbemmi perhaps < *ng w enmi with assimilation of 
*nm in -men- stems, cf. Lith. instr. akmenimi, OLith. wandemi, perhaps OE ptem OCS tetm < 
*toi-mi ) matches a palatal vocalism with IE *n, camb ‘crooked’ reflects *kambos (: Gk. oicapPo?, 
cf. below p. 226). Finally, we find a contrast without clear conditioning in grend ‘beard, whisker’ 
beside lann ‘church land’, ith-land ‘threshing-floor’ (: OCorn. itlann ‘area’; v. RIA Contribb., letter I, 
327-8), and again beside ainder ‘young woman’ (: Welsh anner ‘heifer’). - Thus, for the present, it 
seems safer to operate with 
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It is clear, too, that Keltic often had /+/ after a compounded “preposition” in sub- 
stantive compounds; see my note on W. anian, BBCS 16, 279 (1956). This explana- 
tion likewise applies to *ro + -, *to + -, *so + -, *kom + -, *tre: + - discussed by Jackson 
LHEB 658-9. 

On this basis the following anomalies are then explained : OIr. fen, W. gwain 
‘wagon’ < *wegn-; W. gweini ‘serve’ < *wogni:ma: (see LHEB 436); but, OIr. 
fognam ‘serve’, Co. gonys ‘work’, Br. gounid ‘gain’ < *wo + gn-. It is possible, for this 
example, that the Irish form may be a later compound with consonant quality ana- 
logous on gnim, since we do not have *fognum ; cf. denum ‘doing’ (Th. § 170b). But 
on the other hand, note imm(f)ognom ‘construction’. Thurneysen’s treatment (§ 201) 
of the following types is unsatisfactory : OIr. banb, W. banw ‘suckling pig’ and OIr. 
anbsud ‘unstable’ show *nw ; OIr. cobsud ‘firm’ (: fossad), W. cyngwastad ‘equable’ are 
from *kon + wostat -; OIr. co{i)b!ed ‘feast’ (: fled, W. gwledd) is from *kon + wled-. This 
contrast is not to be confused with the Proto-Keltic morphophonemically related 
allomorph *ko-, seen in OIr. coir, W. cywir, Gaul. Couirus < *kowi: ros. 

Now we may consider some unexpected OIr. consonant qualities, for which no 
laryngeal magic is needed, but which bother Thurneysen (§ 166). amaires ‘unbelief’ is 
related to ar-sissedar, vn. erissem ‘stays, stops’, and the Armenian (loan from Ira- 
nian) amparist ‘irreligioso’. I reconstruct *am + eristV-; regarding the IE sequence 
*mp, I must note that I consider camb ‘crooked’ better related to Gk. oicapPog, if to 
anything, than to Kaprcii. Similarly, anecne ‘unwise’ and anirlithe ‘disobedient’ (with 
broad n) are from *an + V- ainb ‘ignorant’ < *anwid- (see banb above). W. afrwydd 
could be *am + re:d-, though hyrwydd is surely *so + re:d-. However, OIr. amraid ought 
to be *am + r-. This would then account for soraid and doraid as analogies; the fact 
that the comparative soirthiu ‘celerior’ points to an original *suret-, not *sure:d-, 
makes this analogy all the more likely. 

Presumably sonairt (: nert) and solus (: les ‘light’) are further analogies. It may be 
significant that these are before / and n. (Welsh, too, shows the af- allomorph before 
/, r, n; see Th. § 871). 

In carae, beside acc. pi. cairtea, we expect *ca(i)re < *karedd- < *karant-. But 
rather than a conceivable *karAnt-, I suspect we simply have an analogy; these broad- 
slender alternations become very pervasive in OIr. 

5. It is worth noting separately here that IE *r l n m seem to have developed a vocal- 
ism before old resonants and spirants (s') : 

OIr. marb, W. marw ‘dead’ < *marwos 

OIr. banb, W. banw ‘suckling pig’ < *banwos s 

OIr. at-baill ‘dies’ < *-g w lne- 

Olr. arco, W. archaf ‘ask’ < *(p)rskd 

OIr. tart ‘thirst’ < *tarst- : Skt. trsta-. 

3 Likewise the Old Irish acc. pi. in -a of old consonant stems represents *-ans < *-«.?, whereas we 
have a different result in the ending -e < *-s: (t)s(s) < *-bn(t)s(s) < *rits (Th. § 214). 
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These are dealt with at LP §§ 7.2 and 8.2 and Th. §§ 213-5. On the background of 
frass ‘rain’, if it is *wrasta:, to Skt. vrsta-, see now Kurylowicz, Apophonie 175-6. 
The treatment is clearly the same before what I would call laryngeal (see below). 

In light of this, art ‘bear’ becomes interesting in a way I cannot recall having seen 
pointed out. I posit *arstos < *r(k)stos < *rtskos. i * * * This seems to indicate, since W. 
arth and Gaul. Art- point to *art-, that the development of *a under all these condi- 
tions was already Proto-Keltic. 

It is worth noting that in these terms *m does not count as a resonant (OIr. cruim, 
W.pry/‘worm’ < *k w rmis), which may help to explain its later separate history in Keltic. 

6. There is the set of problems surrounding Brugmann’s long resonants, illustrated 
by OIr. ram, W. rhan ‘part’, W. taradr ‘drill’, W. sarn ‘causeway’ ( : Skt. stirna-, Lat. 
stratus ) 5 6 vs. OIr. Ian, W. llawn ‘full’. But I see no more laryngeal action here than 
we already know about. *ranna would be an additional example of the correlation 
with -no- suffix mentioned by Kurylowicz, Apophonie 198. Moreover, Kurylowicz 
(199-201) has certainly correctly identified the status and correlation of the taradr and 
Hawn types, even though I am not yet sure of the exact mechanism of their genesis. 

7. We must now consider the Sievers-Edgerton phenomena in Keltic very briefly. It is 
well known that Welsh shows in great quantity apparent reflexes of *CijV; Irish 

1 Since drafting the above, I see from Burrow’s discussion, JAOS 79.88 (1959), that a proximate 

*[stos may well also explain Lat. unus, via *urstos rather than *urktos. If so, this makes an interesting 
Italo-Keltic correspondence. - It is rather unlikely that the Keltic vocalism could come from a full 

grade with initial laryngeal; zero grade is well attested throughout IE. Avestan aroSa-, OP arsama-, 

Ossetic ars (beside Pers. xirs, Shughni yurs, Yidgha yarS, Ormuri bins, Parachi ut - not *us as we 

might have expected; Yaghnobi has xirs from Tajik) show the regular development of Iranian *r$\ 
see HUbschmann, Persische Studien 143, and further parallels sw. ard and arc, Abaev, Istoriko- 
itimologiceskij slovar' osetinskogo jazyka, I (1958). 

6 For a detailed discussion of related forms see C. Watkins, £riu 18.85-101 (1958). However, I 
should consider sarn, dam, etc. as reflexes of simple short syllabic resonants (see § 5), or, at most, as 
rebuilt vocalisms from other environments or ablaut grades (see Kurylowicz, Apophonie 200, fn. 46) 
and not as a reflex of resonant plus laryngeal as does Watkins (101, fn. 4). - In fact, if I am correct in 
assuming that the normal result of */■ before resonant was *ar, there must have been systematic new 
alternations generated in Proto-Keltic in nasal-class verbs, and sarn- would be the exact match of 
Skt. strpati (see Watkins 90), while ernaid ‘bestows’ and tlen- ‘remove’, ara-chrin ‘decays’, do-lin 
‘flows’ could represent two types of refashioning. Note that tlen- probably did not have an old IE 
present (M-L. Sjoestedt, L’aspect verbal et les formations a affixe nasal en celtiqae, Paris 1926, 43) 
and that ara-chrin has probably shifted class (cf. Skt. srridti; Th § 552). do'lin could simply be *li- 
(IEW 664), or, if to Arm. helum (Sjoestedt, op. cit. 37), a cross (earlier *len-) with the expected alter- 
nant *lan- (W. llanw < *(p)lrpi-) produced before *ii in nonsyllabic position, renaid ‘sells’, tradition- 
ally compared with Gk. Jtepvripi, might better be derived from *rinati < *rSi- (JEW 860). Then 
W. dirwy ‘fine’ (OIr. dire ) < *-re:jon < *-rSi- would not need to be analogical (LP § 605), and we 
may return to Marstrander’s position, against Thurneysen, ZCP 16.273 (1926). - Secondly, I regard 
the alternation observed by Kurylowicz (Apophonie 172) for Skt. astrta-, etc. (see Watkins 99) as too 
widespread to be explained by Indo-Iranian phonologic development, and as belonging more prob- 
ably to a limited IE morphophonemic interplay. Thus, although Skt. drta- is late and Serbian drt 
merely shows the regularized accent for this class of participle (see Leskien, Gramm, der serbo-kroat. 
Sprache § 899), forms such as Vedic drti-, Gk. 8apoig make a light base allomorph probable enough 
to provide a separate support for W. darn as a proximate *d{-no-. 
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shows only a single treatment, which, if we work on analogies of syllabic structure 
with other sequences, looks like *CjV. Hence, for -io- stems, we have in Irish an 
ambiguous shred of vocalism, while Welsh shows -ydd, -edd. (Cornish and Breton 
agree fundamentally, but involve later complexities.) For many of these we must in 
any event assume analogical spread of one of the old alternants. But there are com- 
plexities of detail, apart from this, that we must at least by listing show to be solved 
or solveable, so that my later argument will stand out clearly. 

The relevant subtypes are the following: 

a) OW. gaem, W. gaeaf, Co. goyf, Bret, goanv ‘winter’ < *gijamo- ( LHEB 359); 
W. cynhaeaf ‘harvest’ < *kintu + gijamo-, but OCo. kyniaf < *kintu( + )gjamo-, with 
the other postvocalic (non-postjunctural?) treatment. Similarly, W. daear, Bret. 
douar ‘ground’ < *dijar-. That is, Proto-British *ij followed by stressed a. 

b) W. diau ‘days’ < Proto-British *dijowes, this in turn from earlier *dijewes {LHEB 
360). 

c) OIr. sci'an, W. ysgi'en ‘knife’ is probably not from *ski:jena:, since that sequence 
seems represented by OIr. ere, W.pridd ‘clay’ < *k w ri:jets {LHEB 351). Rather, we seem 
to have, as Jackson apparently prefers {LHEB 360), *skijena:. This may ultimately 
be cognate with OIr. sceith, W. chwydu ‘vomit’, though the initial is troublesome. 6 
Presumably, ON skita {*skey-d-) and Goth, skaidan ( *skey-dh -) are in fact related; 
likewise Skt. chinddmi. But the slender evidence of Gk. oxf£co might perchance point 
to a laryngeal with its kh. Tentatively, I discount this. In any case, we seem to have 
Proto-British *ij followed by stressed e. Yet if Watkins, Erin 18.97, 1958, is right, the 
syllabification of the OIrish offers difficulty, and may point to an old hiatus (juncture?). 

d) When neither vowel of *ijV was stressed, the result seems to agree (though the 
evidence its meager, v. LHEB 360-2) with (b) and (c). 

e) W. newydd, Co. nowytli, newyth, Bret, nevez ‘new’ < *nowijo -; W. dydd ‘day’ 

< *dijV- < *dijeus {LHEB 351). Thus, while OIr. see ‘hawthorn’ is ambiguous, 
W. ysbyddad, Bret, spezad show d < *sk w ijat- (as the nom. would have had) even 
though these British forms are from an oblique case or a derived form *sk w ijatV-. 

f) The British plural and abstract suffixes -i are opaque to me; see LHEB 353. 

g) OIr. saithe, W. ha id f. ‘swarm’ < *satja: ““sowing’ ; OIr. aile, W. eil ‘other, second’ 

< *aljos; OIr. code, W. pair, Provencal pairol (< Gaul. *parjo-) ‘kettle’ < *k w arjo~. 

h) OIr. airim, W. arddaf, erddi ‘I plough, ploughing’ < *arijomi, *ariji: ma: ; this 
variety, with following stress, is not entirely clear - see LHEB 472-3 - but would seem 
to form a subtype to (e) and (b) above. 7 

6 I intend to deal elsewhere with this class of initial cluster. 

7 Cowgill has pointed out to me that the laryngeal cluster on the final of this base * Aer X- conceivably 
caused a Sievers syllabification *AerXiyo-. It would therefore appear that, while the normal result 
of *rij is, as at (e) above, -rydd- (Med. W. 2sg. keryd), original *rijV syncopated early to give -rdd-. 
The pair Iwerydd (personal name; see I. Williams, Canu Llywarch Hen 183): Iwerddon ‘Ireland’ is 
particularly instructive. A further supporting instance may well be morddwyd ‘thigh’: OHG muriot 
(see VKG 1.70, Morris-Jones § 100. iii (2), WP II. 262); this would show a syllabification *morije: I- 

< *morXi{eit-). The vocalized resonant of the Germanic form may substantiate the sequence as 
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In summary, Old Irish is ambiguous; not only are we unable to distinguish *Cj 
from *Cij, but even *Cj from *Cej: suide ‘sitting’ *sodjon, and cid'suidem ‘we hold 
fast’ *sodejomo(s). British, however, enables us to distinguish them, but then without 
showing the original Sievers-Edgerton distribution. Yendryes has pointed out the 
morphological exploitation of this redistribution, BSL 47.1-10, 1951. 

A similar, but slightly less perspicuous, account could be given of *Cw and *Cuw. 

8. Now, indistinguishable from the above treatments we have, for example: OIr. 
riathor ‘torrens’, W. rhaeadr ‘waterfall’ < *rijatr- or *rejatr-; since this is to be re- 
lated to Lat. rluus, OE rip, we would ultimately have *riXatr~, or *reiXtr-. Again, 
there is W. rhydd < *rijos : Skt. priya-, therefore *priXos. Once the maze of British 
*j has been worked through, laryngeals do no work for us here. 8 

There is perhaps an apparent case of contrastive hiatus in W. rhyw ‘sort, kind’ < 
*rios < *rijos, but 1 do not understand the conditions, nor the usual etymology; see 
LHEB 356-7. 

9. Now we turn to the resonants other than *j and *tr. There is quite a fair number of 
Keltic etyma, usually with a vocalism, which are traditionally treated as syllabic 
resonant before vowel. OIr. scciraim, W. ysgar ‘separate’, or OIr. tan(a)e. Corn. 
tanow ‘thin’ are such. It is convenient to take as a point of departure a fresh example; 
I choose for this purpose Welsh crcitf) ‘wild garlic’. 

The precise background of this word has long been a matter of doubt. The Greek 
doublet Kpojioov has been considered an assimilation product of the attested Kpepuov, 
which latter lives on today in the current (etymologically diminutive derivative) 
KpspuSi. Welsh craf has been pronounced a “reduced grade” of the base seen else- 
where in Keltic in the shape of Mid. Ir. crim, crem, gen. crema, though the conditions 
generating this ablaut development have not to my knowledge been made plain in the 
Keltic literature. For the array of related forms and citation of earlier literature, see 
conveniently Pokorny, IEW 580-1 ; on purely Irish details of vocalism, see Thurneysen 
§ 80c. 

If we assume that the Irish forms continue a normal-grade *krem-, the Welsh does 
indeed seem best accounted for as a development of zero-grade *krm-, wherein the m 
developed as an [ip] in prevocalic position. But from our knowledge of the general 
conditions under which the Indo-European sonants syllabified, a full accounting of 


*mrXi-. Finally, on the famous Merlin we read in Loth (Les Mabinogion 1.223, fn. 4), “Myrddin 
vient de Maridunum, ville des Demetae . . .”; but again (11.323, fn. 5) “Myrddin le barde est dit 
fils de Morvryn. Les Iolo mss. le font fils de Morydd . . .” Older spellings frequently show Merddin. 
If we make allowance for confusion with the place name Caer Fyrddin (Carmarthen), perhaps we 
may see in Morydd : Merddin the pair *morij- : *moriji:n-. 

8 Assuming that the treatment of *ijV after labials is, as stated by LP § 21.2 (and hence, I should 
say, as a subtype to (a) above), to be seen in OIr. srner, W. mwyar ‘blackberries’, we may further 
associate OIr. bfail, W. bwyall -ell ‘axe’ < *bijalis (or *bijaslis, contaminated with tal ‘adze’?) with 
benaid < *bhinati, and reconstruct *bhiA-(l-) or *bheiA-(J-). 
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the facts demands more than the mere assertion that *m was here treated as syllabic. 
Why, for example, did not the *r syllabify, and then the *m develop consonantally as 
being at a syllabic border? In that case, we should have had *cryf. 

It is true that in absolute initial a cluster of consonant plus sonant syllabified, in at 
least some of the known etyma, in the fashion that Wackernagel {AiGr. 1. 11 and 
28-9) and Edgerton {Language 19. 86-7, 108-9) have argued; this is the case of 
Sievers’ Law. In the argument below it should be clearly understood that I do not 
propose that all cases of Sievers’ Law be now revised to fall under the class of pheno- 
mena here discussed. Thus too we attribute the syllabification seen in OIr. do-moiniur, 
Skt. manyate, Av. mainyeite, Gk. paivopat, OCS mbnjg, or in OIr. marb, W. marw 
(; Skt. mriyate, Av. miryeite, Lat. morior, Skt. amrta-, Av. amosa, etc.) to simple 
trough position by Sievers-Edgerton rules. 

It is also convenient to make plain at this point that I agree with Edgerton’s 
general arguments regarding ‘shwa secundum’. Petersen {Language 14. 39ff.) has 
argued well on the main contending situations that do not involve the syllabification of 
sonants. Kurylowicz has more recently {Apophonie 176ff.) dealt perceptively and at 
length with the special place of analogical a-vocalisms. My argument below, while 
not infringing on Sievers’ Law by claiming to replace it, furthermore has nothing at all 
to do with “shwa secundum”. 9 

However, certain cases included in the standard handbooks under what is now 
Edgerton’s revision of Sievers’ Law seem prevailingly to show syllabification of the 
sonant in a fashion that makes one wonder whether alternation ever actually occurred 
in these particular forms. For example, Vedic tanu- ‘thin’, Gk. xavaoq, OCS tbm>kb , 
OHG dunni are matched by OIr. tan{a)e. Corn, tanow even though the initial cluster 
tn- is clearly permitted in historical Keltic (OIr. tnuth)\ nevertheless, this may of 
course be simply a continuation of one of the original IE allophonic alternants. 
Even more striking is the complete agreement in syllabification of Gk. xakaoc, ‘mis- 
erable’, OCS tblo ‘ground’, OIr. talam ‘earth’, W. tal ‘payment’, where a scattering 
of tl- forms might surely be looked for. Likewise, OIr. sam, Welsh haj ', OHG sumar 
‘summer’ show remarkable agreement. 

A few bases show clear and obvious alternation with set forms : Breton, Cornish, 
Welsh tal- ‘pay, worth’ (v. Sir Ifor Williams Canu Aneirin 70) would seem to be cog- 
nate with Skt. tula ‘Waage, Waagbalken’, and thus, in turn, with the clearly set forms 
Gk. xLfjvat, Doric sx7.av, xLaxoq, Lat. tollo, tuli, latus, Welsh tlawd. OIr. il, Goth. 
filu go back to an apparent *pelu, but Skt. puru, Avest. pouru-, OPers. paru-, Gk. tio7,u 
represent an apparent *p]u; these forms parallel morphologically Goth, faihu, Vedic 
pasu, Lat. pecu{s ), OPruss. pecku, but Avest. fsu-. In turn, they cannot be separated 
from the widely attested set family represented by Skt. pmdti, puma-, Lith. pilnas, 
Serb, pun, OIr. lia, Ian, Armenian //, Albanian plot {*ple-). 

Even though the initial of Gk. itoLtg, irxoLi q still awaits a conclusive explanation, 

9 For rigorous recent statements on shwa secundum, see now Kurylowicz, Apophonie 169 and 
Hoenigswald, Language Change and Linguistic Reconstruction 134. 
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and thus makes the nature of the concordant vocalism of Vedic pur a-, Lith. pills open 
to some question (for example, if it should prove that there was an initial cluster of an 
obscure sort), it is nonetheless perhaps significant that Vedic pur, pur-su, but gen. sg. 
pur-as, shows “long” vocalism. 

Certainly the correct and most adequate analysis of these vocalisms in set bases 
has been given by Kurylowicz, Apophonie 171-3 and 394-5. In this view, once *CRXV 
had produced *CaRV as a regular result in the “southern” languages, similar *CaRV 
sequences were set up by morphophonemic analogy in anit bases, thus accounting for 
OIr. scaraim, etc. While this formulation of Kurylowicz has great appeal through its 
elegance, it seems to me that the underlying pertinent phenomena are more complex 
than this would make them. Thus, my criticism of Kurylowicz on this score is not 
that his hypothesis would not suffice to cover the end results one way or another, but 
rather that we have good evidence in IE of a greater variety of situations, with succinct 
formulations to cover them, and that the difficulty in many instances lies more in 
choosing the appropriate solution or indeed in determining whether a unique solution 
can be stated. In short, the inventory and distribution of IE phonemes and allo- 
phones on which it seems Kurylowicz and I agree allows of more explicatory possi- 
bilities than Kurylowicz exploits. Once this situation is clear, I am not sure that the 
so-called “southern” languages all behave homogeneously on this score, though 1 find 
the grouping persuasive on other grounds. 

As I see it, there are three kinds of apparent R V: 

(1) Sievers alternants of *CRV. It is highly significant that in W. edn, Olr. en 
‘bird’ < *(p)etnos we have a nonsyllabic development of *n linked to *e vocalism, 
whereas in W. adain ‘wing’ < *atani:, pi. adanedd < *atanija:- we have a reflex of *n 
linked to Kurylowicz’s “morphological” a. While Kurylowicz ( Apophonie 176ff.) 
accounts well for the status of *(p)at~, he does not explain the relation of the suffix 
vocalism. I posit the series *(p)atani- < *ptani- < IE *[pttni-] = */ptni-/. Similarly, 
we have W. adar ‘birds’ < *(p)atar- < *ptar- < IE *[pti>r-] = */ptr-/. Kurylowicz’s 
“morphological” a is correlated with precisely the cluster sequences which would 
have produced Sievers syllabifications at a time before the insertion of the a. 

(2) *CRXV with subsequent (dialectal?) loss of *X. This is dealt with in Apophonie 
171ff. It is to this that I attribute *smX- ‘summer’, *tlX- ‘lift, weigh (> pay)’, *plX- 
‘fort’ ; here is surely where we must put OIr. air L , Gaul, are-, Goth, faura, Skt. p uras 
(Th. 498) < *prXV~, and OIr. tar, Skt. dr as, Av. taro (Th. 531) < *trXos(: Lat. trans, 
W. tra G , traw < *treA-, which are problematical in detail; see EM 3 1236, LHEB 637). 
The first of the latter equations is supported by Hitt, park- ‘hetzen, treiben, jagen’ 
(Friedrich HW 159), and the second perhaps by Hitt, tarh- ‘besiegen, iiberwinden’ 
( HW 213), which Sturtevant writes (HG 2 48) *perx-, *terx-. Alongside Lat. mora, 
we may perhaps see in OIr. maraim the zero grade *mrA-. 

It is sometimes difficult to ascertain just how far laryngeal-bearing suffixes are to be 
assumed in large families of cognates involving a variety of formations. Thus, the base 
*s(e)m- can have no such extension or suffix in forms represented by Gk. slq, Lat. 
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semper, Skt. sahasra-, Avest. hazarjra- ‘1000’, Skt. sa-kft, Avest. hakarat, ha-kat, Gk. 
anal,, Lat. simplex. Yet Lat. similis, OIr. samail, Welsh hafal, Gk. ana, apoGsv, 
Goth, sums may easily reflect something like *smXli- and *smX{o)-. If that is so, 
it is still hard to be sure just what the morphological segmentation of the suffixes is. 

(3) Analogical refashionings from sequences *CRW within the same paradigm. 
This may well be what we have in Skt. tanu-, OIr. tan{a)e, Corn, tanow, Bret, tanao. 
There has been difficulty with W. teneu (see the discussion LHEB 376), but note also 
Vannetais tenau (Plcemel /tanaw/), which seems to have been overlooked. In view of 
W. edeu (: adawaf) ‘leaves, promises’, teu (: tawaf)' is silent’, gwerendeu (: gwarandaw ) 
‘listens’ (see LHEB 592), and ceneu ‘whelp’ (see LHEB 369), surely teneu must reflect 
final f-affection, and therefore represent *tanawi:; the Vannetais initial syllable sup- 
ports this. Then I would regard Bret, tamo, OIr. tanae as reflecting a proximate 
*tanawjo-, while Corn, tanow must be *tanow(o)-; hence the Cornish shows a remnant 
of the old u-stem. In turn, *tanawi: could be the restructured feminine *tanwi: < 
*tnw-, while, from the point of view of vocalism, an old plural *1anowes (Corn, tanow) 
would illustrate the analogical spread of *an. 

On the other hand, W. carw ‘stag’ would simply be a direct continuation of */crw-, 
just as carr ‘cart, frame’ (Lat. currus) is *krsos. 

In this framework it seems to me that Kurylowicz treats as (3) many cases that may 
well be instances of (1); see Apophonie 172 for examples (e.g. kuwdn). Likewise, as I 
imply above (e.g. Skt. puru-), he also treats as (3) some instances which I would place 
under (2). 

In short, though Sievers-Edgerton syllabifications are clearly to be reckoned with, 
many cases of apparent syllabic sonant before vowel represent not a reflex of earlier 
sonant allophones depending on preceding phoneme sequences, but rather a reflex 
of allophones in syllabic position by virtue of a following laryngeal, since vanished. 

Now *krm-, underlying craf, has not one, but two, sonants following the consonant. 
Edgerton’s formulation for this sequence ( Language 19.109) is quite clear: “the first 
semivowel is vocalic, the second consonantal.” Thus we expect *kpn V-. In the 
case of Welsh pryf, Breton prenv, OIr. cruim, Skt. krmi-, Lith. kirmis, Albanian 
krimp < *k w rmis ‘worm’, this is exactly the pattern that we get. Yet if in Mid. Ir. 
crim, Gk. tcpepuov, Kpopuov we may try to attribute the syllabification to the inter- 
vening vocalism, we cannot avoid a Pre-Keltic conditioning for Welsh craf. There- 
fore, I posit *krmXV-, which is simply a more complex instance of type (2) above. 

We may even go further, and see in the Gk. u a trace of Martinet’s A w . If so, for 
Mid. Ir. crim, crem (Scottish Gaelic has /krsf/ and /krev/) and Gk. Kpepuov we write 
*kremy w -, and for Welsh craf and Gk. Kpopuov (with “Achaean” of) *krmy w -. 

Here, certainly, laryngeals simplify our morphophonemic expressions - but, equally 
clearly, on a Pre-Keltic level. 

It is interesting that the pre-laryngeal reflex has an a vocalism, exactly equal to the 
early pre-sonant and pre-s reflexes in Keltic. 

Such expressions simplify some points of morphology, too. In the famous paradigm 
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of ben ‘woman, wife’, the gen. sg. and ace. pi. mnd reflects *bna:s < *g w naA-; but 
the gen. pi. banN is *banon < *g w nAom. 

Similarly, the paradigm of cru ‘blood’ (and likewise cnu ‘nut’) is not set forth in 
Th. § 310 and 314 as perspicuously as it might be: 
nom. acc. cru < *kru: < *kruX 

gen. crou < *krow (perhaps) < *krowas < *kruwos < *kruXos. 

10. While positing of laryngeals helps in understanding certain syllabifications, it 
does not, in the above situations, change our understanding of the inventory or se- 
quence properties of the Proto-Keltic phonemes. Rather, it brings us to a consider- 
ation of the chronology of hiatus in Keltic. 

Adjacent syllabics are not uncommon in modern Welsh, but for the most part they 
are readily explained as the result of post-Proto-Keltic or post-British loss of unex- 
citing phonemes, e.g. -g- (lost since Old Welsh), juncture (lost in compounds of 
the sort represented by diawg ‘lazy’, i.e. ‘*un-swift’, since Proto-British), or as the 
result of fresh morphological combination (e.g. Cyfeiliog /trio/ ‘to try’, /trlux/ ‘you 
(pi.) try’). So, whatever the puzzling exact background of Ilw ‘oath’ (see LHEB 425 
and preceding references; *lugo-T) and the morphological analogies that underlie the 
modern plural llwon and the earlier plural llyfon ( *lugonesl ), there is no essential 
problem in the status of the hiatus. In mieri ‘brambles’, from apparent *mijan: V-, 
there is no difficulty with the modern hiatus, though the seeming earlier hiatus of the 
final (see above) is unclear to me. 

Breton, so far as I know provisionally from field observation (published materials, 
including Le Roux’s Atlas, are frequently opaque on just such matters), is complicated 
in many particulars, but shows perhaps three sorts of developments by contrast with 
Welsh: a) certain vowel fusions with qualitative adjustments; b) resolution of se- 
quences with lip-rounding by conversion to /v w w/ (Ploemel Vannetais /dwar/ ‘earth’, 
/piw/ ‘who’, /wojew/ ‘eggs’ < ui 'eu) and with palatal glides by conversion to /j/ 
(Ploemel /tja/ ‘tongue’ : standard teod, W. tafod) ; c) separate syllabification of vowel 
sequences in French-like typological style, e.g. eol, ewol ‘sun’, but Ploemel /ewl/, 
against Bangor Welsh /hail/ (with diphthong [ai]). It will take a long time to sort out 
the complex dialect phenomena in Breton, but I feel confident that these essentially 
recent developments will not materially change the picture that modern Welsh plus 
the medieval languages has yielded. 

Hiatus in modern Irish has nothing to do with syllabic sequences in the older lan- 
guage, but only with the drastic changes in consonantism since Early Modern Irish. 

Thus we find that the one clear and direct preserver of Old Irish hiatus is Scottish 
Gaelic (where also, in some dialects, intervocalic h < -th-, and certain cases of the 
old voiced spirants fall in with it). Here we have /fiax/ ‘debt’ : /fiax/ ‘raven’; /o5/ 
‘grandson’; /aa/ ‘liver’; /guus/ ‘fir tree’, attested in OIr. as gius. 

Now OIr. hiatus, in turn, usually goes back to *s, *j, and *vt>; there are still some 
problems left about *-s-, but in the main the detail and chronology for all environ- 
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ments is just about solved. Sometimes we find an early fusion, e.g. toisech, W. ty- 
wysog (: to- fed- ‘lead’), TOVISACI. There is also a slight embarrassment in account- 
ing for the treatment of stressed e in hiatus (Th. § 79), e.g. ni(a)e ‘sister’s son’, but 
tee ‘hot’, but one can see the paradigmatic conditions that may be brought into play 
to solve these (the account in LP § 5.3 is inadequate). 

The last forms cited bring us back to hiatus in Proto-Keltic. It is clear that the loss 
of *p had important consequences, as OIr. ni(a)e, W. nei show. This was true in two 
ways: a) If there had been no hiatus before, there certainly was now; b) An initial 
opposition was clearly set up between *ulV- (OIr. ulcha ‘beard’) and *wlV- (OIr. 
fled), thus yielding phonemic /w/, whatever the detailed development of /j/. Hence 
at one and the same time, from all we can tell if we were to strain to restrict our data 
and juggle reconstructed complementations, Proto-Keltic might to a large extent be 
phonemicized (though I see difficulties) by filling these hiatuses with phonemic */w/ 
and */j/; this is what Jackson in effect alludes to at LHEB 347. 

Moreover, for pre-Keltic before loss of *p, we still have phonemic juncture in re- 
serve, whether or not we want to consider *tarV- ‘across’ in some earlier shape 
*tr + V- (see § 9 above). But not only is the last notion a solution of despair, and prob- 
ably unattractive to most (now is not the time to enter into the problems of juncture 
correlations with morpheme boundaries), and not only does it also fail to sidestep 
the ultimate distinctive correspondence (which we may call *X) on the IE level, but I 
think there are other shreds to be found. One example seems convincing to me. 

The OIr. verb ‘to spend the night’ has several anomalies. Pokorny (IEW 72) gives 
for *au-, au-es-, au-s- Armen, aganim, awf, Gk. aiXxq (we might try writing *Aew-), 
Gk. iauco *i-auso (*Ay-Aews-) aor. dsoa infin. dpscffajai (*Awes-). Sturtevant (IHL) 
§ 37 k) has hwes-, vasati, wisan, iauco < IH *xau-, *xwes~. Winter ( Language 26, 
365ff, 1950) relates Toch. B yasi, Toch. A wse ‘night’. Pedersen (VKG 2, 524) relates 
the vowel of Olr.foaid to Armen, goy. Now let us inspect the forms. 

Thurneysen (§ 644) notes the “peculiar future”, 3 sg. • fifea , 1 sg .fiba (with long i ). 
This could be a reduplicating future which with the loss of -w- (and -s-1) became at- 
tached to the productive /-future. A putative metathesis to *wisxv- as a slender source 
for the troublesome /-future is rightly rejected here in light of the long i. Now, basing 
ourselves on Th. § 669, we have (using a laryngeal initial) * Awy-Aws-s-ety > *wV- 
usseti(s) > *fias- or *fes- ; or (without -s-) * Awy-Aws-ety > *wi’useti(s ) > *fia- or 
*fe-; or better (with full-grade stem; cf. fo-ciclierr) * Awy-Awes-s-ety > *wi:wesseti(s) 
> *fis- (perhaps loss of *w after long vowels, as speculated in Etudes celtiques 6. 288 
[1954], perhaps metathesis *w i:\vsV- > *we:swV- ?); or, finally, *Awy-Awes-ety > 
*wi:weseti(s) > The result would then be transferred to the /-future. In any 

event, the long i of this verb is clearly explicable. 

fiu ‘he spent the night’ has a 3 sg. -u (Th. § 702), pointing to a reduplicated *we , us-. 
The 1 pi .femmir, 3 pi .fetir,feotar appear to have lost their -tv-. Since the 3 sg. is un- 
contracted, we might try *AweAws-e > *(A)we’use > *wi’use > fiu. However, it 
can be argued that *AweAws- should give a-coloring and an apparent “long diph- 
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thong”: *waus-. Perhaps that is just what happened, and to bridge the anomaly 
Proto-Keltic re-formed it to *we + use. Whatever phoneme they inserted, it continued 
the laryngeal for syllabic purposes. 

Similarly, for *we , usontVr and *we , us(V)m(Vr) we get *wVosoddVr (with syncope) 
> *fi°l a dVr (written *fiatar) and *wi , osm(Vr) > *fi°/ a mVr (written *fiammar). 
Then (1) by the alternation ia ~ e before slender (see Th. § 698 on fluctuation) we 
arrive at fetir,femmir, while feotar may reflect whatever it is that we see in eo ‘salmon’, 
gen. sg. iach; or (2) we may have e by syncope of disyllabic ia (Th. § 106, p. 68): 
no'biad ‘he would be’, but no- bet is ‘they would be’. 

The 2 sg. enclitic form -ro-a (= fa; cf. 3 sg. subjunct. do'ibtd = *-ind-soa ) and 
3 sg. pres, subjunct. -fia < *wes-a- do not instruct us. 

Whatever the status of this dubious “juncture”, and consequently of earliest Keltic 
hiatus, the morphophonemics of Proto-Keltic show some interesting, if tenuous, 
laryngeal traces. 
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ser 129 

sesctnzi 31 

seszi 31 

siyanzi 91 

su-uh-ha-a-i 19 

sunahhi 35 

su-up-pi-is 42 

-ta 30, 49, 88, 171 

dahhi 32 

dai 32, 38, 89, 91, 92 
da-it-ti 41 
dalugaes 35, 135 
dahtki- 35, 43, 90, 103, 178 
MNDAdannas 121 
dannatta, -an 1 64 
dankui- 40 
taranzi 87 

tarh(h)- 86, 89, 128, 231 
tarhanzi 87 
tar-ru-uh-ha-an-zi 44 
tar-hu-e-ir 44 
tar-hu-du 44 
tarhzi 85, 92 

ta-ru-uh-zi, tar-hu-uz-zi 44 

da-at-ta 171 

tehhi 21, 32, 38, 41, 71 

tepnu- 43 

tepu- 43 

teth- 87 

tethessar 84 

telk- 87 


INDEX 

tetkessar 84 
-ti 49, 88 
tittiya- 87 
tiyanzi 91 
tummeni 196 
u- 126, 128 
uhhi 102 
uqqa 113 
itnnai 126 
upzi 127, 128 
uskizi 87 
wa- 126 
wahanzi 21, 31 
wahnu- 84 
wahzi 31 
li-wa-an-zi 3 1 
warm- 84 
wassanzi 31 
wadar 138 
we- 126 
weh- 31, 196 
wehanzi 31 

wehzi 26, 31, 196, 197 

wek- 37 

H’e/tzi 87 

i ves- 138 

wessanzi 31 

u-e-es-ta 161 

uesta 31 

zahhiya- 84 

zik 169 

Cuneiform Luwian : 

-ha 25, 84, 87, 89 
hassa- 88, 133 
hawi- 37, 88, 92 
hishiya- 84, 163 
hi-is-hi-ya-an-ti 27, 163 
hu-i-du-wa-li-is 20 
kalutti- 43 
nahhuwa- 84 
para- 84 
sahuitara- 84 

Hieroglyphic Luwian: 

amu 135 
a" da 136 
apan(a) 125 
a-s(i)-t(e) 135 
hawa- 37, 88, 102 
Tarhu(nt)- 85 

Palaic: 
aim- 84 
ti 169 
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Lycian: 

-yd 25, 87, 89 

aga 84 

ynna 84 

epii 125 

yntawata- 15, 84 

cm- 135 

yuga 84 

emu 135 

zyyana 84 

hri 129 

zyyate 84 

tada 191 


kr/adi 84 

Lydian: 

hte 136 

amu 135 

prnnawaya 25, 84 

em- 135 

qanuweti 84 

3,ai3,ag 85 

qastti 84 


qla 84 


trqqas 85 

Anatolian (unspecified): 

trqqiz 85 

yoyai 85 

trqqfiti 85 

tarh(ii)- 86 


INDO-IRANIAN 


Reconstructed common forms: 
as - 121 
naman- 156 
nr- 152 

Reconstructed Iranian: 

puxta- 29 

Old Persian: 
amahy 168 
arsama- 227 
ha(n)tiy 168 
paru- 230 

Avestan: 
ainita- 61 
amasa 230 
aok- 26 

aranat-caesam 154 
arasa- 227 
atar- 126 

avS ( jaua/) 126, 128 
dabanao- 29 
dabanaota 43 
dugsdar- 112 
srszi 129 
faSroi 23 
fraesta 147 
frastaranuya 155 
frastaratanqm 155 
fsu- 230 
hakat 232 
hakarat 232 
hazatjra- 232 


hurd 132 
hvara 132 
kay- 155 
mayna- 156 
mainyeite 230 
mana 203 
mat 140 
mazda- 61 
miryeite 230 
paitiarano 154 

pantd {panta-) 13, 42, 94, 176, 177 

pado ( pad -) 13, 42, 94, 176 

paranah-vant- 205 

Parana- 24 

pita 31 

pitar 31, 99 

pouru- 230 

pta 31 

ptar- 31 

star at a- 155 

staranaiti 155 

starante 155 

starato 155 

-stryata 155 

stryeite 155 

ta 99 

taro 231 

upairi 129 

xsira- 131 

x v ang 133, 179 

zasta- 152 

Pahlavi: 

*kalaka- 24 
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Modern Iranian languages: 
Mungi xsir 131 
Ormuri kins 227 
Ossetic ars 227 
Parachi ut 227 
Pashto kalai 105 
Persian xirs 227 
Persian sir 131 
Shughni yurs 227 
Yaghnobi xirs 227 
Yidgha yars 227 

Old Indie (Vedic and Sanskrit): 

-a 89 

amsa- 121 

dkdri 155 

akfi 201 

akhyat 19 

agra- 88, 197 

aja- 140 

ajird- 224 

ahc-lahj- 61 

atka- 31, 71 

atti 97 

ad- 91 

adantu 97 

adidet 217 

adbhuta- 43 

adhara- 129 

adhds 128, 129 

ddhi 128, 129 

dniti 131, 185 

aniftrta- 155 

anupa- 15, 54 

dpi 129 

abhiyuj- 164 

abhiyitjas 164 

abhiyuj as 164 

abhvd- 61 

amiti 217 

amrta- 230 

arunayuj 164 

arriavd- 43 

arnas- 90 

ava 126, 128 

-avati 31 

avatta- 98 

avasifta- 161 

avast has 161 

avata- 151 

avasayat 161 

asndti 77 

asvayiij 164 

asrk 89 

astar 155 

astaris 155 


astari 155 

dsti 30, 135 

astrnat 155 

dstrta- 155, 227 

ahdm 12, 95, 102, 108, 111 

ahindman- 152 

a 74 

dta 106 

ati- 217 

dtta- 98 

at man- 201 

anarpsa 151 

anat 151 

aneda 151 

dyan 169 

dyu- 146 

dyukta 164 

ayuksatam 164 

ayunak 164 

dra 137 

art a 154 

avdm 170 

asur 151 

dsan 169 

dste 161, 202 

inddhe 127 

Indravayu 151 

India- 151 

indhanam 126 

iniah 29 

iyarti 154 

iydya 24 

-if- (-sif-) 1 84 

ifta- 135, 166 

idhriya- 192 

fmahe 56 

imd- 35, 43, 90, 154 
irte 154 
irina- 106 
isa 88 
uksati 12 
utpa- 54 
udaniya- 32 
unadmi 139 
itpa 127, 129 
upar 129 
updri 127, 129 
upastir 155 
uru- 65 

usana- 161 
uvaca 24 
uve 71 
iita- 217 
fksa- 20, 140 
rcchati 137, 154 
rnoti 35, 154 
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rrivdti 35 
rtd- 154 
rtayuj 164 
rdhnoti 137 
rnati 154 
edha- 126 
emi 29 
-eya- 147 
aicchat 97 
6 tun i 12 
o? (ha- 120, 121 
karoti 44 
kr- 96 
krnati 218 
krtfdti 44 
krmi- 232 
krath- 94 
kram- 46 
kravih 213 
kri- 32 
kriffdnti 12 
krindti 42 
krindmi 12 
krinimdfi 12 
klath- 94 
kvath- 94 
kfatrd- 32 
ksayati 32 
ksira- 131 
khacati 27 
khadikd 27 
khanjati 27 
Ichanda- 27 
khan- 95 
khid- 94 
khidati 214 
gavya- 107 
gdyati 38 

girdti 28 

gynatti 43 

grbhaydti 61 

grath- 94 

grathndti 42, 43 

cakara, cakara 23, 96, 175 

catvdri 190 

candra- 131 

carman- 183 

cdyati 19 

citdyati 32 

chdyi 131 

chinddmi 228 

jajhau 39 

janayati 15, 19 

janitar- 110 

janitri 177 

jahimas 159 


jighamsati 171 
jinoti 35 
jinvati 35 
jinvanti 35 

7 'iva- 150, 197, 198, 216 
jivami 150 
jujyusati 64, 91 
230, 232 
lanoti 43 
tdmisra 217 
tar a- 89 
tarute 44 
lava 170 
tasthau 146, 175 
tirdli 128, 231 
tisthati 27, 163 
tistirana- 155 
tistire 155 
tirnd- 28, 89 
tuid 230 
trstd- 226 
tokharika 190 
-tta 99 
tra- 89 
tray ate 215 
-tri 181 

-tha 30, 88, 171 
-thas 171 
dattd 17 

dadima, dadmds 98, 159 
dddhdti 208 
dadhima, dadhmas 98 
dabhnoti 29, 43 
dabhrd- 43 
da- 98 
ddru 156 
davdne 33 
dirghd- 90 

duhitdr- 12, 95, 108, 112, 190 

dura- 214 

drta- 227 

rfVli- 227 

devatta- 98 

devi 148 

devi 177 

devr- 216 

dyuta- 163 

dyauh 217 

droh 156 

dhayati 32, 192 

dhavate 200, 214 

dha- 98 

dhanah 121 

dhdvati 40, 200 

rf/il/d- 192, 214 

ndmsi 151 
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nagna- 156 

bhuyam 183 

nat 151 

bhuyas, bhuyasam 183 

naptth 177 , 188 

bhuri 32 

nava 177 

bhurja- 216 

nas- 88 

bhrii- 215 

ndma- 191 

maghatti- 98 

ndvam 216 

majman- 25 

nduh 36 , 198 , 216 

math- 42 , 94 

pakva- 165 

mathah 42 

pac- 165 

mathita- 94 

patni(y) accha 32 

mathndti 42 , 43 , 94 

pathah 12 , 42 

month- 42 

pathibhyal} 12 

manthah 42 , 43 

panthal i 12 , 42 , 176 

manyate 230 

paprdu 151 

mama 170 

parinas- 205 

maryakah 34 

pasu 230 

mahas 12 

pa- 32 , 95 

maha- 95 , 111 

pati 97 

mahant- 12 

paddy at i 15 

mdhi 108 

pantu ( paantu ) 96 , 97 

main 25 

pamah 29 

mdti 196 

pdmi 29 

matra- 194 

payayati 178 

mdm 170 

pitdr- 23 , 31 , 101 , 112 , 190 

mamrjur 139 

pibati 25 , 38 , 90 , 95 , 96 , 107 , 108 , 174 

mamrje 152 

ptvan- 198 , 216 

mitrayuj 164 

punah 24 

murpd- 216 

pundti 184 

murdhan- 205 

pur ah 231 

mrndti 216 

purah 148 , 231 

meth- 94 

puru- 230 , 232 

mriyate 230 

purutama- 164 

yd- 160 , 163 , 218 

purutama- 164 

yaj- 135 

purubhuj 164 

yajati 22 

pur 24 , 105 , 231 

ydtate 225 

puma- 24 , 144 , 230 

yabhati 166 

pfirva- 148 , 149 , 179 , 204 

yava- 165 

pursu 231 

yavasa- 165 

prrtdti 230 

yasas 225 

prthivt 172 

ydsati 22 

prthu- 12 , 172 

yasta- 165 

pr?(d- 165 

yahii- 134 

praks- 12 

yd- 222 

pratta-, pratti- 98 

yatar- 166 

prath- 94 

yuj- 163 , 164 

prayuj 164 

yunakti 28 , 184 

prayauti 225 

yuvam 170 

priyd- 191 , 229 

yuva 176 , 215 

pruidti 215 

yuvdm 170 

brahmayuj 164 

yufmdn 170 

bhagatti- 98 

yunas 215 

bharibhrati 77 

yuyam 170 

bharibharti 11 

yus 166 

bhdvitum 199 , 213 , 222 

yusan- 134 

bhutd- 99 , 213 

yauti 166 
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rajatam 12 

sthyutd- 104 

rdtha- 94, 219 

samstir 155 

rathayuj 164 

sakrt 232 

rathayujas 164 

sattd- 165 

ravi- 101 

sad- 165 

rindti 35 

sadhastha- 24, 61 

rinvati 35 

sadhis- 61 

rudhira- 22, 224 

sandman- 152 

rokas 104 

sanoti 43, 89, 91 

laksmi 148 

sdnti 30, 135 

vdksati 12 

saptdnaman- 152 

vadhu 148 

sayiij 164 

vadhu 113 

sasti 31 

vanoti 217 

sahasra- 232 

vdnya- 32 

sata- 89, 91 

varniti 188 

sdman- 27, 32 

varsd- 153 

sihcati 130 

vdsati 20, 88, 234 

sina- 29 

vdsana- 161 

sundti , sunomi 35 

vasutti- 98 

sunvdnti 35 

vasudhiti- 98 

supta- 165 

vaste 31, 161 

sumantunaman- 152 

vah- 138 

suyuj 164 

va- 151 

suvah 132, 215 

vati 151 

suhavitunaman- 152 

vdtum 12 

sunara- 152 

vana- 217 

siiydvasa- 165 

vdna- 217 

siiyavasyti- 165 

vdvasdna- 161 

surah 132, 215 

vavasa 138 

sure 132 

vimsati 153 

skunati 214 

visvdnara- 152 

stak- 16 

vi- 102 

star 155 

visa- 201, 204 

star ate 155 

viffir 155 

staramahe 155 

vrkih 177 

stdriman- 155 

vrnoti 139 

stirna- 154, 155, 227 

vrsta- 227 

str- 155 

vettha 171, 219 

strriati 34, 43, 154, 155, 227 

veda 89 

striioti 34, 43, 155 

vyath- 94 

strnofi 155 

sdmi 24 

-strta- 155 

sdye 161 

str- 155 

simyati 24 

st hag- 95 

siras- 28 

stha- 16, 95 

sirsa- 28 

sthitd- 9, 31, 165 

srnthdti 43 

snduti 36 

scandra- 131 

sphayate 198, 216, 217 

snath- 94 

sphara- 217 

srath- 94 

sphita- 198, 217 

srathndti 42, 43 

sphya- 95 

sromata- 190 

smat 140 

srosi 43 

syati 28, 32, 38, 94, 163 

svdyati 32 

svayuj 164 

svasruh 177, 188 

svadu- 191 

sthivati 216, 218 

svdh 132 
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hanu- 12, 108, 109 
havate 209 
hdsta- 95, 108, 152 
hardi - 117 
hutd- 209 


hrd- 25, 117 

Maharashtri: 
ja,juya 163 


ARMENIAN 

(Items are arranged in accordance with the native alphabet) 


aganim 234 
aliwr 130 
acem 129 
akn 104, 224 
alam 130 
alacem 104 

alawt'k ‘ 103, 104, 105, 107, 110 

alawri 130 

am 101 

ambolj 130 

amis 101 

amparist 226 

aye 140 

ayr 152 

ayrem 126 

-and 106, 112, 113 

anjn 102, 106, 112 

anun 101, 152 

anurj 103, 114 

ack’ 104 

ar 140 

afac, ai-ak 112 
arnum 129, 140 
aseln 141 
asem 111, 112 
astl 100, 101, 112 
atamn 101, 103, 152 
at earn 101 
atari 101, 112 
arawr 101, 112 
aregakn 107, 159 
arew 101, 107, 159 
arcat ' 102 
armukn 106, 112 
ar} 102, 140 
awt ' 234 
awr 101 
bay 101, 112 
barjr 191 
berol 110 
gelum 108 
gelj 26 
gelmn 26 
gog 26 


goy 234 
gocem 26 
dir 103 
dnem 102 

dustr 104, 111, 112, 113 

dpir 107 

dstik'on 107 

elbayr 103 

em 102 

en 193 

es 102, 111, 112 
etu 103 

eras tank 1 106, 112 
erek, erekoy 101 
ew 136 
ewt'n 112 
zawdem 26 
zgest 26 
and 129 
anderk ' 136 
t'uk' 104, 105 
i 136 

im 101, 135, 170 
inew, inen 170 
inj 101, 170 
inn 101, 108, 170 
is 101, 103, 170 
lam 103 
li 230 

loganam 39, 108, 159 
logacay 159 
toys 104 

canawt ‘ 103, 104, 107, 110, 111, 112 

cnawl 110, 111 

cnawt 109, 110, 111 

kalin 112 

keam 101, 112 

kogi 107, 108 

kov 107 

hayr 101, 110, 112 
ban 102, 107 
hariwr 56 
haci 132 
haw 102, 107 
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haw 102, 107 

oskr 102, 133 

helg 132 

ost 102, 197 

helum 227 

orj 129 

hiwt ' 104 

ut l 102 

hogi 102, 103, 107 

unkn 138 

holm 131 

usanim 104 

hov 102, 103, 107 

utem 152 

hovem 102, 103 

Janam 114, 135 

hoviw 102, 103 

fur 114 

hot 102 

sirt 103 

hum 102, 103 

sterj 114 

hur 106, 114, 192 

tam 101, 110, 112 

jez 113, 114, 135 

tasn 101 

jukn 41, 104, 105, 181 

tur 103 

canacem 104 

p'-lanim 121 

mawruk' 107 

p c ul 121 

mec 111, 112 

p‘uk‘k‘ 104, 105 

me caw 112 

k'akem 106 

muknAX, 104, 105, 181 

k'alak' 24, 105, 106 

Her, ner 114 

k’ami 106 

niwt'em 103 

k'andem 106 

nor 101, 108 

Idar 106 

Suk' 104, 105 

k'un 101 

oc 50 

k’san 106, 107, 204 


BALTIC AND SLAVIC 


Reconstructed common forms: 

diioti 35, 116, 121 

beg- 152 

dvejTj. 215 

ed- 101,121, 152 

-e 120 

ma-jas 170 

eras, erelis 146 

sed- 121, 152 

esti 121 


gauja 121 

Lithuanian: 

gedeti 122 

akmeniml 225 

gedii 122 

alkime 121 

guodii 122 

arelis 146 

guosti 119, 122 

begti 122 

guotas 121 

berias 216 

gyvas 150 

buti 116 

ismintis 138 

bStif 116 

jaurus 114 

daub a 121 

juostas 134, 163 

dave 35 

juosti 121 

des 116 

jures 114, 139 

deti 116 

jus 135 

detis 17 

fuse 134 

dovana 41 

kaistii 214 

dr ut as 213 

kdlpa 217 

dubiis 191 

kdlti 121 

dukte 104, 112, 120 

karve 183 

duobe 121 

kauju 213 

duobti 119, 121 

kauti 213, 216 

duona 121 

kenciii 172 

duds 116 

kirmis 232 
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krieno 42 
kuok'me 121 
kuolas 119, 121 
hid t as 121 
metas 195 
-( m)uo 120 
nisti 151 
miogas 119, 121 
nuoma 122 
nytis 104 
ozys 140 
pasig endii 135 
persii 16 
pills 24, 23 1 
p'llnas 144, 230 
plrmas 149, 179 
puolu 121 
puosti 121 
puota 121 
raguotas 120 
rauju, rauti 214 
rezti 121 
ruozas 121 
saule 132 
sekmas 175 
sesti 121 
sesuo 120 
sieti 38 
skelti 27 
skiesti 214 
skiiokc 121 
slegti 122 
sluogas 122 
spiduti 104 
spraudiiu 213 
sprausti 213 
stovis 35 
suodziai 121 
serdls, serdi 117 
sirdi 117 
sud 120 
teketi 122 
teku 122 
temti 217 
tuokti 119, 122 
traukti 72 
-u 121 
-uo 120 
uodas 119, 121 
uodziu 121 
uoga 121 
uolektls 121 
-uos 121 
liosis 121 
dost as 120, 121 
uosti 119, 121 


-uotas 120 
-uoti 120 

itz vyro teketi 122 
wandemi 225 
vedii 138 
velkii 132 
vilkas 138 
vilna 88 
vyti 214 

zandas 109, 110 
zidunos 199, 213 
zioti 38 
zuvh 41 

Latvian: 

hegt 122 
budksts 122 
erglis 146 
gitovs 120 
knudu 214 
mets 195 
nuogs 122 
nuoma 121 
saule 132 
serde 117 
sirds 117 
nods 121 
uolekts 121 

Old Prussian: 

are lie 146 
au- 126 
austo 121 
emnes 138 
fuse 134 
mennei 203 
mettan 195 
padaubis 121 
pecku 230 
septmas 175 
suckans 34, 41, 104 
wosee 140 

Reconstructed Slavic forms: 

bbrati 33 
lad- 191 
vysok- 128 

Old Church Slavic (Arrangement following 
Sadnik-Aitzetmuller) : 

(j)agoda 121 
jarh 77, 166 
begQ 122 
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davati 35 
dlbgb 135 
jesnm, jeste 168 
jeterb 138 
jgtro 136 
goniti 134 
img 138 
koh 121 
kostb 38 
kovati 216 
lakbtb 121 
latbVb 121 
mene 203 
mbne 203 
mbnjQ 230 
moi 170 
nagb 121 
nesti 151 
netopyrb 196 
novakb 111 
oci 201 
osmb 174 
Qtrb 136 
prostretb 155 
prbvb 149, 179 
reka 35 
rezati 121 
rogatb 120 
sedmb 174 
skociti 121 
skokb 121 
sluga 111 
SQtb 168 
sped 91 
stariQ 102 
stavb 35 
stryi 99 
svoi 170 
syrb 139, 194 
t&mb 225 
tbh 230 
tbnbkb 230 
tvoi 170 
u- 126 
ukb 104 
ust a 121 
juxa 134 
vejati 151 
vlekg 132 
vojevoda 111 
va 129, 136 
VbnQtrb 136 
VbS-jVbZ- 128 
zejQ 38, 72 
zijati 38, 72 
zbvati 209 


zeno 148 
ziti 91 
ziVQ 150 
zivb 150, 216 

Modern Russian: 
budu 209 
dver' 105 
dvor 105 
ebet 166 
znamja 156 
itti zamuz 122 
kolot' 121 
korova 183 
lad, lada 191 
ladyj 191 
nagoj 121 
nit' 104 
stanu 209 
stag 200 

Serbo-Croatian : 
drt 227 

grlo, groce 133 
krava 183 
hikat 121 
pun 144, 230 
slama 217 
srce 117, 133 
srdasce 133 
sunacd 133 
sunce ( sunce ) 133 
zrnce 133 
zPno 133 

Slovene : 

dolg 133 
dolg 133 
solnce 133 
volk, volka 133 

Czech : 

dlouhy 133 
dluh 133 
latka 121 
slunce 133 
vnitr 136 

Polish: 

jest 183 

jestem, jestes 183 
mial 183 

mialem, miales 183 
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ALBANIAN* 


ah 132 

T. hidhete 127 

G. ardhun 136 

G. ( h)idhite 127 

are 56, 138 

G. ( h)idhune 127 

an 140 

T. hidhur 127 

asht 133 

hie 131 

G. asht 135 

S. /hli/ 127 

at 136 

G. hini 126 

athete 141 

T. hiri 126 

diell 133 

hirre 131 

dirse 133 

T. hith 127 

dhi 140 

G. hith 127 

edh 140 

hjedh- 129 

eh 141 

holle 130 

elb 132 

G. hu 130 

G. emen 138 

huaj 131 

epere 136 

G. hudh 129 

G. erdha 136 

hudhere 130 

elide 141 

hulli 132 

T. enj 131 

luimb 128 

fqin 124 

humba 128 

ftet 124 

hump 128 

G. ftoft 126 

hunde 130 

T. ftohete 126 

G. huni 130 

gja, gjanj 134 

hup, hupem 128 

V. Is&k/ 135 

hup'ete 128 

G. gjane 134 

G. hut 126 

V. /gdt/ 135 

T. hutonj 126 

V. /gin/ 135 

G. hyj 125, 128, 130 

gjesh 134 

0 h)yll 131, 132, 133 

T. gjer 134 

hyp 127, 128 

V. /gld/ 135 

im 135 

V. /gu/ 135 

inj 136 

gjuaj 134 

G. jam 135 

gjume 128 

jashte 138 

gj'yq 135 

ju 135 

gone 131 

krimp 232 

ha 130 

man- 140 

hale 130 

mbe 130, 139 

han 131 

mbi 130 

G. hane 131 

mbyll 139 

hap 125, 128 

mbys, mbyt 139 

S. /haree/ 131 

me 140 

(h)arushe 141 

mjel 139 

harr 129 

mjet 140 

hedh- 129 

m(j)ez 140 

hekur 130 

mora 140 

heq 131, 132 

mot 195 

herdhe 129 

murid 138 

here 131 

nde 136 

T. hi 126 

( n)degjonj 134 

G. hi 126 

nder 136 

G. hidhes 127 

n-gjesh 134 


* Abbreviations: G. : Geg; S.: Sophikb; T. : Tosk; V.: Vaccarizzo. 
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ngre, ngreh 139 

tjeter 138 

ngrej 139 

udhe 138 

pergjegj 134 

uje 138 

plcik 56 

ujk 138 

plot 230 

T. vaj 138 

prape 125 

vdes 126 

qaj 126 

ve 138 

G. rraj 137 

ve 128, (136) 

rri 137 

vesh 138 

rris, rrit 137 

vesh 138 

rrnoj 137 

vjedh 138 

rrofte 137 

G. voj 138 

rroj 137 

zhys 139 

shur 139 

zhyt 139 

shurr, shurre 139 




HELLENIC 

Greek: 

-a 89, 146 

d7.Kf| 22 

ayaGoi; 174 

fiZcpi 132 

ayio? 22, 135 

fipa 232 

dyvoera 64 

dpapxavco 23 

fiyvopi 106, 107 

dps/.ym 139, 152 

dyoaxdg 108, 152 

dpoOev 232 

dyy v M 225 

aptpl 130 

fiya), fiysi 9, 129, 145 

dpcpiPaZeOpai 158 

fiSpnxo? 28 

dvayKti 16 

fi6X,io<; 132, 215 

fiva£ 70 

fieZLa 151 

fivepog 102, 131, 154, 201 

ds^co, &(F)e^ca 12, 152 

dvfip 152 

fisaa 162, 234 

dvir| 61 

&SCJKOVTO 12 

dvxi 146 

dFsa(a)ai 234 

avxiKpu 148 

dCoziig 134 

fi£co 171 

dt|8d>v 24 

ao\k 132 

firipi 91, 103 

filial 232 

filial 26, 151, 161, 162 

dneGavov 150 

♦fiOavaxog 28 

dn6 89, 125, 128 

al(F)d>v 166 

fipaxpov 154 

alij|iog 166 

dpyf|? 88 

aiCriog 166, 215 

apsaOcu 140 

alOfip 192 

fipKxo? 102, 140 

al0og 126 

fipvopai 129, 140 

alOco 146 

fipoxpov 101, 154 

aivro 22, 161, 162 

dame 95 

aVc, 140 

daxiip 100, 206 

-aiog 22, 75, 147 

fiaxu 12, 190 

dico 31 

dxuCopai 71 

&Kog 225 

auSi) 146 

fiXsiipap 192 

auZi) 106 

dZs^ffl 22 

aOXig 234 

uZexpioc; 130 

au^dveo 152 

fiZsupov 130 

aOt;co 12 

dXeco 130 

afiaiog 126 
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otuxcog 126 
aiicog 31 
acpcpKTog 22 
'Axata 85 
d%spcoig 121 
125, 128 

PaGug 52 
PaXavog 112 
PaXoiaGa 172 
Pava 56 

papaGpov 28, 174 
PacnX.Eug 59 
Pdcng 149 
Paoaa 52 
PsP^RKa 148 
psP^rixai 149 
PePpcoKa 148 
PeXspvov 147 
Ps2.og 147 
PevGog 52 
peopai 147, 150 
pfjacja 52 
Piexog 147 
Plog 150 

Ptoxog 90, 91, 101, 147, 150, 197 

pXcoGpog 149, 205 

PAxoaica) 147 

PoXog 147, 159 

PotJKCO 121 

p0XT)p 121 

puGog 52 

PuccTog 52 

Pfopog 145, 146 

Pcbxcop 121 

yaXa 152 
yataivn 174 
yaXoco 174 
ysydcog 148 
ysyova 148 
yEA.dm 174 
ysppaxa (i.e. p.) 161 
ysvEiov 110 
yEvsaig 103 
ysvEXEipa 177 
ysvExiip 110 
yevug 108, 109, 110 
yspouaia 182 
yiyvopai 148 
yXaaaa 150, 153 
yXwooa 150, 153 
yvaQpog 109, 110 
yvaGog 109, 110 
yvwpa 156 
yvcoxog 29, 103 


yotxa 55 
yupvog 156, 157 
yuvf| 56, 157 

Saf|p 216 
Sapaaig 28 
SapvapEV 157 
Sdpvdpi 157 
Sdpaig 227 
SsKopai 71 
8sfo 38 
SfiCTQ) 38 
SiSaoKco 29 
SiSopEV 101 
SiSovxi 43 
SISoxE 17 

8i8copi 28, 41, 121, 145, 148, 196 

Sispog 90 

SiKaiog 147 

Sivonog 120 

-Spaxog 149 

SoFsvai 33 

8o/a>;6g 31, 43 

Soxog 29, 51, 90 

8o-/pog 154 

EO.CTI 167 
EPS 145, 146, 149 
gpa7.ov 147 
SpSopog 174 
SpitDv 150, 197 
SPitixjao 150 
syEipco 139 
feysvExo 150 
SyEvopav 158 
Syco 95, 102, 108, 111 
iycbv 95 
ESavog 64 
sSva 113 
sSovxeg 152 
68coke 145, 175, 176 
6s8va 113 
£sA.5cop 26 
dspari 153 
66E7,TiaGa 172 
e0r|Ka 24, 40 
£0 T|ks 176 

sGopov 29, 147, 154, 157 
eiui 165 
sit|v 201 

siKoai 106, 107, 149, 150, 153, 162 

eIMxb 108, 139 

rfXco 139 

eD.a> 139 

slpa 138 

Eipapxai 151 
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Eij-isv 167 
elpev 149, 201 
eipi 102 
eivaxspBg 114 
eloi 165 
sipyco 22, 162 
el? 231 
eial 167, 168 
EKapov 147, 148 
'Ekcitti 86 
EKyeyaxriv 148 
EKiipu^a 179 
EKopscra 154, 158 
Eicxog 138 
EX.iiA,u0a 153 
E7 .ksco, EXkoj 132 
Epe 101, 103, 169, 170 
Epsto 170 
Eppa 138 
Epol 169, 170 
EpoXov 28, 147 
Epos 170 
EpoO 135, 170 
Ev 129, 136 
EvsyKEiv 151, 154, 162 
Evi 129, 136 
Evvea 101, 170 
Evvupi 138 
Evt- 168 

Evtl 167, 168, 169 
*hsvxi 167, 168 
Evxog 136 
ENYMA- 202 
’Evopt/icapiiSas 152 
Eoicra 168 
Eov 169 
Eovt- 167, 168 
Eovxsg 167 
Eos 170 
EirEpacra 157 
Ejtr|A,og 153 
Em 129, 136 
Eiuov 147 
Enopov 29, 147 
Ercplaxo 32, 42, 150 
Epapai 185 
Epe[3og 101 
ep£ag 22 
Eppdyr| 150 
Eppri^s 150 
EpaT) 153 
Epo0p6g 22, 190 
Epyopat 136 
EcnrapOai 173 
Eanepog 160 
Sacra 168 


Eaasxai 168 
Eaaopai 171 
seta 145 
saxai 168 
Eaxai 160, 162 
SoxaKa 176 
saxaKag 176 

EoxtxKE 145, 146, 175, 176 

Eaxd7.0ai 173 

Saxe 167 

EoxriKa 21 

Eaxi 167 

Saxia 22 

Saxopeaa 154, 157 
Eaxopoxai 28, 158 
Eaxpcoica 40 
Eaxpcoxo 157 
Exapov 158 
sxipaaa 179 
ExX.av 230 
’ExoKXErig 167 
Exops 147 
Expaitov 153 
eu 174 
E6g 103 
suyopai 26 
E(pr|oOa 172 
EcpOog 173 
E(pt?.riaa 178, 179 
Eipo 149 
EzOap 70 
Ex06g 138, 173 
evq) 173 
Etbv 167 
Scog 31 

(F)s(F)opya 173 
Fflpa 138, 160 
FiKaxi 106, 153, 162 
(f)Ig0i 169 

£a7.og 135 
£sia 27 
Ceial 143, 165 
Ceuyvupi 143, 163 
Ze6g 163, 217 
Ceipupia 166 

CEcpupog 31, 45, 143, 166 

£Eco 22, 27, 134, 143, 165,218 

CfjXog 114, 135 

ffiv 51, 147 

grixpog 166 

C 6p5 143, 166 

?ocpog 166 

Cuyov 27, 28, 163, 164, 165, 166 
C6pn 27, 134, 143, 166 
C<nov 20 
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Ctovvofii 28, 121, 143 

Cooog 150 

Smpog 77, 166 

Xj, bct- 163 

XmaxoQ 27, 134 

t<b<o 147, 149, 197, 216 

fl 112 

flap 85, 89, 174 
fiSuQ 191 
fjev 169 
fia 165 
f[6ria0a 172 
f)Ke 176 
flpai 202 
ilPEpoi; 161, 218 

T|VEYica 151 
fipapov 101 
f|a0a 172, 173 
f|X£>) 51 

GdXaaaa 31, 173, 174 
Gavaxog 28, 90, 150 
OavEeaOui 158 
Gapvopai 147, 154, 157 
Oeatg 17 
0et6? 29, 51 
Gem 200, 214 
0f|Ka 21 
0fia0ai 214 
Ovdxog 90, 150 
0vr)tog 28 
Goo? 214 

Gopvupai 147, 154, 157 
0pd)(i)GKCO 147, 149, 154 
Guydtnp 108, 112, 113, 190 

taopai 174 
lacn 163 
iauco 234 
iyicpog 148 
iGapdg 146, 192 
IXtiKa* 148 
iopev 163 
"lima 86 
tuTiog 23 
i7i7t6Tti<; 177 
"iTtta 86 
taGi 169 
LCTidpi 145, 148 
Icrravu 43 
-wpco 166 
iX00? 34, 41, 104 
ix<i)p 85 
ic&v 163 


KdX.a0og 90 
KdXapog 217 
KaX,f|TCop 75 
Kapsixai 158 
Kapmi 226 

Kap 148 
KapSia 25, 98 
KSKi'ipuxa 179 
KEKA.U01 151 
K^KpriKa 148 
Kspao? 216 
Kspag 216 
Kfjp 117 
KTipu^o 179 
Ktipuaaco 179 
K^aioi 126 

kA.(j}0m 43, 90 
K^fiiaig 90 
Kpaxog 148 
kv6o? 200 
kvuco 214 
Koera 214 
Kopa| 34, 177 
KopSvvupi 154 
Kopari 28 
Kopi)0- 148 
Kopixpf) 148 
Kopmvri 177 
Kpa8ir| 98, 117 
Kpsag 213 

KpspOSi (NGk.) 229 
KpSpuov 229, 232 
Kpiyfi 214 
Kpdpuov 229, 232 
Kptbmov 216 
KTR- 32 
Kuapog 90 
kukA.oc 157 

Xayapdq 40 
Xa(F)og 59, 89 
XeauOs 145, 146 
XsXoyxGa 172 
7.6Xouia 173 
Xoyog 39 
3.o6aaai 159 
3.0Eip6v 159 
A.osTpoxoog 39, 159 
Xoecq, >.o 6(B 159 
f.ocpog 160 
X6(n 40 

-pai 146 
paivopai 230 
pu7ov 51 
ps 169, 170 
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peya 108, 111 
pfiyaGoi; 111, 154 
pEyaq 111 
peya? 160 
piysGog Ill, 153 
nei? 101 
peA.aQpov 149 
HEnPXetai 150 
pdpPXmica 148 
pdpr|3.s 148 
psvdco 170 
pfjXov 50 
pucp6g 160 
pivuCnov 166 

poi 169 
pula 215 
(lO? 41, 104 

vda> 36 
vda 148, 177 
vda£ 34, 177 
vdicxap 16 
vepco 122 
vsoyv6<; 148 
vdcpo? 36 
vdco 148 
vsc&Popxov 149 
vriypExog 139 
vrivepo? 131 
vnCTi? 104 
vicpag 160 
vOpcpa 148 
vd!; 156, 157 
vrf> 170 
vfflt 170 
vrapdco 122 
vcbvop(v)o? 152, 156 
vcbpcmi xdX.KQ) 61 

^evo? 131 
Suco 214 

6- 166 
6Ppu£a 86 
6y8oFog 174 
6ySooQ 107 
oykoq 30 
Sypog 9 
6806? 101, 152 
6SaSa 121 
oCo? 102, 197 
ota^ 165 
ot8a 89 
oiriS 165 

olaGa 171, 172, 173 
otcpei 166 
OKpic 88 


OKXCO 102 
oXsGpog 154 
oXecrai 157 
OXsaco 157 
6 Xexo 158 
6 Xkt!, 6 Xko? 132 
6Uupi 18, 146, 154, 157 
6>,oudv 158 
dpsixai 158 
opvupi 154, 157, 158 
6pouo<; 217 
Opopyvupi 152 
dpocrai 157 
dpoOpai 157, 158 
SvEipov 1 14 
6vivr|pi 153 

fivopa 22, 101, 152, 156 
’Ovo|iOK>,f|<; 156 
8vx- 167, 168, 169 
8vopa 156, 157 
6vi£ 156, 157 
6 ^ut) 132 
6ita86? 71 
67tl7xeuco 149 
’OpdcrPiov 150 
opvi? 146 
Spvopi 137, 154 
6pxr| 167 
opxEcxov 168 
opyig 129 

&Q 160, 161, 218 

6; 170 

6 ocs 104, 150, 201 
dcrtEov 88, 102, 133 
06 50, 146 
oti\o<; 88 
oipdco 139 
odpov 139 
06s 138, 195 
dcppOg 215 
6\|/exai, -opai 145 

naXapri 28 
ndpog 148 
itaxfip 101, 190 
JtdvGo; 172 
rcdjtaaQs 173 
rcdrtoiGa 173 
nEjiopcpa 22 
TisTtovGa 173 
JiE7tpcoxai 29, 147, 149 
JlE7K0Ka 29 
7TEpiX£A,A,OpEVC0V 185 

7iEpvr)pi 157, 227 
JIECTEOpai 171 
nEcpdvGai 173 
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itscpiXiiKa 178 
jiT5c£ 178 
mSaco 178 
7ti8r|EaaTi5 178 
nt0i 147 
jcipjcXapsv 150 
150 

7uivripi 29 
nitov 216 
nXaiaia 172 
nXaxiic, 172 
7tX,EiCTxog 147 
nXr\xoQ 29 
noSrivEKiig 151 
noinnv 30 
7c6X.ii; 24, 43, 230 
TioXu 230 
7coXu7ttSa^ 178 
novio; 12 
jcotaopai 159 
Tcpavii; 179 

crpaio; 147, 149, 179, 204 

icpiaaOai 90 

Jtpo 148, 149 

jcpcoKxo; 107 

n polio; 148, 149, 204 

rixolao;, ITcoXicov 24 

jci6Xi; 20, 24, 43, 105, 230 

TCI’JCD 216 

jcuXai 105 

rteXo; 105 

7c0p 89, 159, 192 

TtdlVCO 121 

7c&i> 28, 30 

payfjvac 153, 161 
priyvupi 121, 153, 161 
PHyvOai 43 
pt;, pivo; 56 
pu^Eiv 160, 161 

aso 170 

-a6a 143, 171, 172, 173 
aOsvo; 172 
ctk&£co 27 
okou(f) 6<; 216, 217 
ompPo; 225, 226 
crKia 131 
00 c 170 
ajiEvSco 27 
CTiaio; 9 
aiEtpa 114 
aiEixco 217 
aisp'/ava 86 
oiopsoj 157, 158 
aiopvopEV 157 


atopvupi 34, 154, 157, 158 
axpaio; 155 

cripraio; 28, 34, 149, 154 
aia)(F)ia 200 
ouaiaat; 173 
acpsSavo; 149 
aipoSpo; 149 
a<p<o 170 
0Xi£co 172, 228 
ctc&o; 179 

xuXuo; 230 
TaXapo; 26 
laXaaicppcov 150 
lapeaixpffl; 150, 158 
lapvco 158 
xavao; 230 
lapaxo 28 

lapixeuco, lapixo; 86 
lapxaviov, xapxo; 86 
lapxuco 85 
Tsyo; 95 
ieOvSko. 150 
xeOvapev 150 
iE0vr|Ka 148 
XE0pa00ai 149 
TEiaco 38 

TEXapcbv 26, 150, 159 
ispaxo; 150 
tepbvo; 150, 153 
iso; 170 

iBpEtpov 1 50, 205 

TEpXVECX 86 

isaaapa 190 
tetXt]koc 148 
lEiprixa 28 
TEipocpa 173 
TTiuaio; 126 
I10EPEV 102 
T10EVTI 43 
xi0r|pi 145, 148 
npd, npaco 179 
xivco 38 

iiipmoKco 147, 179 
iXaio; 230 
tXfjvai 230 
iXr|i6; 26 
ToXpa 159 

ropri, lopo; 186, 189 
toppo; 159, 205 
TopvEpco 205 
ipaOpa 120, 179 
ipsTtra 153 
ipriio; 28, 149, 159 
ipva 190 
ipolpa 120, 179 
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68apf|? 224 

i)5eco 146 

usi 193, 194, 213 

Opel? 135 

6jtep 128, 129 

iirtvo? 128 

ujio 128, 129 

6?, 66? 147, 192, 216 

(papery^ 173, 174 
(papu£ 173, 174 
(petal 145 
(paai? 101 
(pepoi 160 
*(p6povxia, -la? 150 
cpiXeovxe? 167 
(piUco 38, 178, 179 
cpiX,fiaa) 38, 178 
<pU.o? 191 

(piX.o0pev, -oOvxe?, -oOaiv 167 

cpuyaSe 182 

(pui).ov 157 

cpOaa 104 

(puai? 149 

tpcovr) 51, 145 

XdXa'Qa 173, 174 
XaXaco 173, 174 
xaxlipfl 153 
Xfipog 153 
XPfl 51 
Xplw 217 


Latin: 
a 74 

ab, absque 125 
ad 129 
aeger 206 
agricola 177 
aid 111 
alacer 186 
albus 160 
amaui 181 
anas 186 
animus 131, 201 
antae 106 
ante 19, 88 
anus 102 
-anus 182 
aperid 129 
apio 152 
dra 88 


<pov 138, 214 
dbXevri 121 
&Xsaa 154 
di^ 132 

&UO? 102 

d>po? 121 
dipocru 154 
<Sv 167 

-(bvup(v)o? 156 
dopa 131, 161 
(fipexo 154 
copae 154 
<J>pxo 154 
6? 138 
-toxo? 120 

Myeenean: 

ai-ku-pi-ti-jo 83 

a-ka-i-wi-ja- 85 

a-pe-a-sa 167 

a-pe-o, a-pe-o-te 167 

e-e-si 167 

ko-re-te 75 

o-pi 129 

po-to-ri-jo 24 

qe-qi-no-to 120 

re-wo-te-re-jo 108, 158 

re-wo-to-ro-ko-wo 39, 108, 158 

wa-tu 190 

Cypriote: 

u-wa-i-se za-ne 31, 55, 166 


ITALIC 

arare 186 
arat 186 

argentum 12, 102 
aser 202 
au- 126, 128 
auceps 187 
audax 34, 182 
augere 152 
auis 102 
aurora 31 
auus 102 
-ax 182, 186, 187 
bellua 77 
bestia 77 
bibit 95 
bibb 107 
caedere 94 
caedo 214 
calamitas 186 
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calare 186 
capax 182 , 186 
capid 186 
called 39 
cauere 214 
cedo 145 
-cello 121 , 184 
-ceps 182 
cernd 184 
ceruix 188 
ceruus 183 
cognitus 64 
cognomen 156 
colere 188 
colui 188 
comitdri 176 
comitatus 176 
comites 176 
condit 184 , 186 
consulatus 176 
cor 184 
cord- 117 
corium 183 
cor nix 21 , 188 
coruns 34 
costa 38 , 40 
credit 184 , 186 
crepdre 186 
crimen 218 
coitus 188 
currus 232 
das 41 , 145 , 196 
decet 31 
dedi 24 
defrutum 213 
deses 187 
diurnum 163 
doced 31 
dolare 186 

domare 185 , 186 , 188 

domitus 185 

domd 185 

domui 185 

donum 196 

edi 152 

edo 152 

efficax 182 

ego 95 , 111 

emi 24 

endo 136 

equitare 176 

equitatus 176 

* 152 

est 89 

est 152 

estis 168 


estis 152 
fa- 186 
facio 24 , 152 
feci 21 , 24 , 40 
felix 34 
-fex 182 

fid- 186 
fldmus 34 
fldui 34 , 40 , 181 
flo 34 
folium 157 
forare 186 
fuga 186 
fugax 182 , 186 
fundunt 12 
gelidus 174 
gena 109 
genetrix 177 
gens 148 
gesistei 171 
glacies 174 
gnduus 39 
gradior 225 
granum 38 
hid- 186 
liora 131 
hosticapas 187 
iecur 192 
ignominia 156 
immolare 188 
implord 103 
instar 70 
inter 136 

intrare 89 , 128 , 215 

intus 136 

louem 163 

-istei 171 

iudex 187 

iungo 184 

ius 134 

iuuencus 177 

iuuenis 215 

-ix 182 

laeuus 40 

Idna 88 

latus 230 

lauare 159 

laui 39 , 159 

lauit 159 

lauit 216 

laud 39 

leuir 216 

Unit 184 , 188 

lino 184 

magistratus 176 

malum 51 
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mains 51 

populus 59 

Mariam 182 

portare 188 

maritus 76 

pot us 121 

mensis 101 

prduus 39 

mens 170 

precor 16 

mola 188 

principdtus 176 

molere 185, 188 

res 32, 75 

molitus 185, 188 

riuus 35, 229 

mold 185 

rota 94 

molui 185, 188 

ritgio 160 

momentum 195 

sagdx 182, 186 

mora 231 

sagio 182, 186 

mordri 186 

salax 186 

morior 230 

scaeuus 216 

moued 195 

seando 225 

mus 104, 105 

see lus 23 

nd- 186 

scriba 177 

nauis 36, 216 

scrutor 218 

nec- 88 

seedre 186 

neptis 177, 188 

sides 24 

niuem 183 

semen 91, 194 

iiomen 22, 156 

semper 232 

noua 177 

senaculum 176, 182 

noua- 89 

senatus 34, 65, 176, 181, 182 

noudcula 214 

seneca 177 

nox 196 

Senecio 177 

ob 129 

senem 186 

obrussa 86 

senes 176 

obses 187 

senex 34, 65, 176, 177, 181, 186 

octauus 34, 39, 181 

senices 177 

octo 34, 181 

senis 186 

odl 101 

sequor 146 

ddisti 173 

seui 35, 194 

odor 102, 121 

similis 232 

omnis 18 

simplex 232 

operio 129 

sino 184 

oritur 154 

socrus 177, 188 

ornus 121 

sol 132, 133 

ortus 154 

sondre 185, 188 

os 40 

sonere 185, 188 

os 89, 121 

sonitus 185 

ostium 120, 121 

sono 185 

oua uenti 166 

sons 23 

ouis 37, 88, 102 

sonui 185 

duum 138, 214 

sperno 184 

parricida 187 

std- 186 

pa(r)ricidds 187 

Stella 100 

pasco 89 

sterno 34, 184 

pastor 30 

sternuo 184 

peditatus 182 

steti 146 

pello 184 

stratus 34, 227 

per 128 

straui 34, 40, 43, 181 

pituita 104 

strduit 181 

planus 16, 89 

sttauis 191 

plisima 147 

sub 128 

ploro 103 

sitgo 213 
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sulcus 132 
Sullani 182 
sunt 168 
super 128 
sus- 128 
sus 192, 216 
suus 170 

tabernaculum 182 
tagax 182, 186 
-tciges 182 
tango 186 
Tarquinius 85 
-temno 184 
tollit 185, 188 
tolls 184, 230 
tonare 185, 188 
tonere 185, 188 
tonitus 185 
tono 185 
tonui 185 
-torem 187 
trahere 12 
trans 128, 231 
-trix 181, 187, 188 
tueor 214 
tuli 230 
tumidus 40 
tuns 170 

uentus 88, 102, 151 
uer 192 
uerax 21 
uerbena 88 
ueritdtem 124 
uer to 128 
uesper 160 
uestigium 217 
uetare 186 
uetus 176 
uicfnum 124 


uiere 214 
uigintl 106 
uixi 34 
uiuo 150 
uiuus 150, 216 
ulna 121 
umerus 121 
unguis 157 
uocem 187 
uolare 186 
uoluo 139 
uomere 185, 188 
uomit 186, 188 
uomitus 185 
uomo 185 
uo mui 185 
uorare 186, 189 
uoueo 26, 183 
uox 187 
urina 139 
ursus 227 

Faliscan: 
pepara[ 146 

Oscan, Umbrian: 
aasai 88 
an ter 136 
est 135 
etro- 138 
-/- 182 
nome 156 
pir 192 
sent 135 

Romance languages : 
Jtal. giorno, Giove 163 
Prov. pairol 228 
Fr. sont 169 


aikare 206 
A aknats 191 
aknatsa 191 
A ancam 201 
A anm- 201 
anme 102, 201 
astare 206 
A astar 206 
A ascim 201 
calawa 204 


TOCHARIAN 

(Language B has been left unmarked) 

camel 197 
campamo 101 
A casds 207 
ce, cew 202 
A ckacar 113, 190 
A cmol 197 
comp 202 
ere, ersna 209 
es 104, 201 

A -i- 201 
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ikiim 202, 204 

ost, ostwa 190 

iscake 190 

otkasa 208 

A kak- 208 

A pacar 190, 197 

kaka 208, 209 

pacer 190, 197 

kaka- 208 

A pakndsitra 207, 209 

kallau 206 

palkamo 101 

kaltrd 206 

pallew 205, 206 

-kdlywe 205, 209 

A pd.lt 206 

kdm- 202 

A paltwa 206 

kawalyhe 200 

A paltwakas 206, 209 

kekuwer 204 

A panassi 207 

keni 201 

A papsu 207, 209 

klayawa 204 

pdrkare 191 

klyentdr 206 

B, A parwa- 39, 192 

A klyom 205 

A par warn 192 

klyomha 190 

panvane 192, 197 

klyomo 190, 205 

A parwat 205 

A -klyn 205 

pdrweffe 204, 205, 206 

kowdn 198 

A pastak 21, 209 

kraupa- 207 

A patakas 209 

kraupe 207 

A pase 207 

k u Sihhe 190 

pilko 206 

k u thahhe 190 

pilta 206 

kwa- 208, 209 

piltasa 206, 209 

kwamane 208 

pittas 206 

tare 191 

pokkaka 208 

A hi 206 

A por 191, 192, 202 

luwa 206 

A pordm 191 

litwo 206 

A prakar 191 

A hvd, Iwdkaip 206 

prakre 191 

/wake, Iwaksa 209 

ptaka 175 

A hvakis 206, 209 

A p u kaksani 208 

Iwdsa 206, 209 

A p u kdl 207 

A lyalune 208 

A puklakarp 207, 209 

A lyalyor- 208 

pa war 39, 159, 192, 202 

lyyasa 208 

pwara 192 

lyyastarne 208 

pwari-ne 201 

maka, makats 1 1 1 

A racki 113 

mdllastra 206 

A ratak 113 

A mallow inu 205 

ratre 190 

melte 205, 206 

rtarya, rtaryai 190 

melyerp 206 

A rtaryam 190 

misko 206 

samp 202 

A mrac 205 

A sawr- 193 

mrai 205 

se 202 

myaskawa 204 

stam 203 

A nahi 203 

stam-a- 202 

A nas 203 

stana 203 

has 202, 203 

su 202 

hem 101, 191, 202, 203 

A sumarp 193 

hemna 191 

suwap i 193, 194, 197 

A hi 203 

suwo 192 

B, A hi 203 

swamane 193, 208 

his 203 

swahhe 192, 197 

A hom 22, 202, 203 

A swdr 191 

A huk 203 

sware 191 
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swdsa 193, 208, 209 
swasa- 193, 207 
swasam 208 
A svdsar 193 
A swase 193, 207 
A svawra 193 
swese 193, 207 
A swine 193 
salype 209 
B, A sdm- 202, 203 
sdtnna 192, 197 
A sam 110 
Asanwerp 109, 110 
saul 197 
saumo 192, 197 
sauwwa, sauwa 204 
sawanca 199 
scirye 206 

sesu, sesuwer, s'eswor 204 
A sol 197 
A som 192 
A sreH 206 
stwara 190 
stwer 190 

B, A swdtsi 199, 204 
A la- 209 
taka 175, 209 
taka- 209 
A taka 21 
A tdk(d)- 209 
takarp 175 
takdsta 173 
A tdkaft 173 
talldw 206 
A tdm 209 
tam- 202 
tam 209 
tapre 191 
-tar, A -tar 171 
tarya 190 
A tasmarp 207 
A /ay 209 
A /a/ 209 
tatasau 207 
tattaw 207 


feyja 207 

/£acer 112, 113, 190 
A /o 207 
trai 190 
tsam- 202 
A tust 208 
twa- 208 
A twas(a)- 208 
twasasi 208 
twasastar 208 
twos 208 
wdk(s)- 106 
A want 138, 151 
wapa- 207 
war 202 
A war 202 
wase 201, 204 
A was sate 138 
A waft, waftu 190 
watkdsfalyiie 208 
watkau 208 

wawayau, wawaywa 204 
wepe 207 
A wiki 202, 204 
A wkam 138 
wriye 202 
A wse 138 
A wfe 234 

A ydknassitra 207, 209 

yakne 138 

A yas 135 

A yds - 134 

yasar 201 

yafi 234 

yata- 207 

ydtkawa 204 

ydtwa 204 

yente 138 

yes 135 

B, A yetwe 204, 207 
B, A *-yd 201 
B, A yoktsi 202 
yparwe 204 
A ysdr 202 


Reconstructed forms: 
ansuz 70 
axtau 175 
bnidi- 23 
godaz 174 
inkwiz 170 


GERMANIC 

izud 168 
izum 168 

kwikwaz 150, 170 
hupra- 159 
naman - 156 
sindi 168 
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skaidan 172 
skaipan 112 
skitan 111 
-P 171 
iinkiz 170 

Gothic: 
ada 214 
ahtudin 175 
aiz 130 
ams 121 
asts 102, 197 
aukan 152 
aupeis 126 
awistr 222 
biaggw 213 
bliggwan 213 
bluggwans 213 
bluggwum 213 
daddjan 200, 214 
diups 121 
fagrs 121 
faifrais 151 
faihu 230 
faura 231 
fern 217 
filu 230 
fon 192 
fulls 144 
f unins 192 
giutan 11 

glaggwaba, glaggwo 214 

iddja 50, 200, 215, 222 

igqis 198 

ik 95, 203 

iup 31, 56, 136 

jus 135 

kaurn 38 

kinnus 109 

kunpa 67 

lapon 88 

mawi 111 

mel 89, 194, 195, 196 

mik 203 

mip 140 

namt 219 

naqaps 196 

niman 122 

niun 101 

paida 83 

qius* 198, 199 

qiwa- 34 

riqis 101 

salv 196 

saisost 173 

sauil 132 


selvum 196 
skaidan 228 
skuggwa 214 
spaiskuldra 198 
stauida 35 
stojan 35 
sugil 215 
sums 232 
sumo 179 
triggws 199, 213 
twaddje 200, 21 5 
prije 215 
uf, ufar 128 
ugkis 198 
undar 129 
-waddjus 214 
waian 151 
wiko 83 
wisan 234 


Old Scandinavian: 

askr 132 
aurr 106 
beggia 215 
bioggom 199 
biugga 199, 213 
biuggom 213 
bru 24 
brugginn 213 
bryggia 24, 215 
bua 199, 213 
biienn 213 
bur 199 
bygg 213, 222 
byggja 213 
byggue 213 
deggia 214 
dokkr 40 

dqgg (dogg) 200, 214 
dgggvar 214 
egg 214 
ero 169 
Frigg 215 
furr 192 
glQggr 214 
gnegg 215 
gneggja 215 
gnugga 215 
grima 217 
gugna 215 
gyggua 215 
hid 213 
hiogga 213 
hioggom 213 
hnuggen 214 
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hnoggr 214 
hnoggua 200 
hngggua 214 
hrika 214 
hryggr 213 
hryggua 213 

hQggua 24, 200, 213, 216 

hggg{u)enn 213 

kueikja 216 

kuikr 216 

lakr 40 

latr 159 

laupr 159 

leka 216 

mygg 215 

nor 36, 198 

HQkkue 216 

ostr 134 

>'988, fQ88>' 214 

saurr 194 

se 169 

skeggia 214, 217 
skeika 216, 217 
skita 228 
skugge 214 
skuggi 104 
snoggr, sngggr 214 
spik 216 
stakkr 216 
styggua 215 
sun 89, 194, 199 
sdggr 200, 213 
tryggr 213 
tueggia 200, 215 
tyggia 200, 213 
prxgge 215 
prseggia 215 
priggia 21 5 
ur 139 
veggr 214 
vel 217 
vlgr 111 

Modern Scandinavian: 
Swed. rugg 214 


Old Saxon, Middle Low German: 

anad 217 

beuuod 213 

breuwan 213 

bruggia 215 

dunkar 40 

eiiero 214 

fit 215 

gibreuuan 213 


glauuuoro 214 
hauwan 213 
heien 214 
bran 213 
hreuuan 213 
jugud 21 5 
lak 40 
leia 215 
muggia 24, 215 
naco 36, 216 
nigun 198 
riiwi 214 
ska u won 214 
spekaldra 198, 216 
tonehjan 215 
tou 214 
triuwi 213 
than 214 
utbliuuid 213 
wanam, wanum 217 

Frisian: 

djunk 40 
kei 215 
clay 214 
tohakia 216 
touw, tow 214 

Old English : 

xsc 132 
tespe 95 
beow 213 
hr tew 39 
breowan 213 
bru 215 
brycg 215 
cieg 215 
ceowan 213 
cfe 214 

cwic 197, 198, 216 
cwicu 34, 216 
deaw 214 
deaw 214 
eahtoda 175 
eard 171 
code 50, 215 
fteger 121 
forma 149, 179 
gleaw 214 
haccian 24, 216 
hselfter 217 
haerdan 216 
hterfest 216 
heawan 213, 216 
heorot 216 
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hnSgun 215 

wind eggs 166 

hneaw 214 

yeast 134 

hr oc 178 


hwseg 215 

Old and Middle High German 

iugud 215 

ahtodo 175 

leapor 159 

dinar 161, 218 

leccan 216 

anasteroz, anasterozun 218 

mearu 216 

anut 217 

molda 205 

pespiren 218 

muggia 215 

birihha 216 

naca 198, 216 

birutm 213, 218 

nowend 198 

biruuuis 213, 218 

reow 214 

blat 206 

rib 229 

blat 206 

sawan 35 

pleruzzun 218 

scadan 217 

bliuwan 213 

sceawian 214 

bluozan 218 

sceotan 129 

brawa 192 

scua 214 

briuwen 213 

seaw 213 

brucca 24, 215 

spic 198, 216 

bftan 218 

staca 216 

demar 217 

sugu 24, 216 

timchal 40 

sulh 132 

dunni 230 

sygel 215 

eiie 214 

tacor 198, 216 

emazzi, emiz 217 

triewe 213 

ener 161, 218 

tweg{e)a 215 

erscrirena 218 

psem 225 

ewist, ewit 222 

Weland 217 

fallan 121 

weoce 40 

fiara 217 

weotuma 113 

friia 215 

ml 217 

fiur 192 

wir 217 

uugir 193 


fair 159, 192 

Modern English: 

capleruzzi 218 

am 135 

kathau 214 

at 128 

gihei 214 

big 46, 212 

kiscrerot 218 

brook 220 

gitriuwi 213 

leach 216 

glamver 214 

on 129 

hacken 216 

otter 224 

halam 217 

shoot 129 

hei, heie 214 

sick 23 

hiruz 216 

sin 23 

houwan 200, 213 

sit 128 

hrau 213 

six 34 

hwaiiot 215 

slack 40, 200 

hwaijon 215 

slow 40 

jagon 134 

sorrow 23 

jamar 161 

stack 200 

jar 161 

stake 216 

jehan 218 

thick 40 

jener 161 

under 128 

jesan 134, 218 

wick 200 

jet an 218 
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joh 218 

spec 216 

jugund 215 

spiwan 218 

kiuwan 213 

spr/H, spriiutuer 213 

Kriemhilt 217 

stiega 217 

leige 215 

stigan 217 

lucke 40 

stozan 218 

mal 194 

sumar 230 

mar aw i 216 

j«r 139 

mezzirahs 199 

taju 214 

mucke 215 

tohtar 112 

muriot 228 

/oh, touues 214 

muruwi 216 

triien 213 

nahho 216 

we'ban 12 

nouwe 214 

uueigot 215 

odi 126 

wrara 217 

ouuist 222 

zeichur 198, 216 

quec 216 

ziari 217 

rad 219 

ziga 140 

riuuuon 213 

zwei(i)o 215 

rouaz 214 


scauwon 214 


sceidan 217 

Modem High German 

scerart 129 

Bruch 220 

skeri, skiaro 217 

dick 220 

schief 217 

Gliick 220 

skiluflM 

hacken 198 

screi 214 

hopp, hops 121 

screige 214 

ist 135 

scrian 214, 218 

jagen 134 

!OT>! 218 

Jauche 134 

scrirun 218 

locker 40 

scrdtan 218 

Schaden 23 

s&nr 214 

Schlick 220 

scuwo 104, 214 

Schmerz 23 

■toh, souwes 213 

sind 135, 169 

speichaltra 198, 216 

Wieland 217 

speihhila 216 

Windeier 166 

speicholter 198 

Ziege 140 



CELTIC 

Gaulish: 

lautro 159 

Adiatunnus 225 

oxtumeto- 175 

Adietuanus 225 

TO VIS AC 1 234 

artde- 129 

ver- 56 

are- 231 


Art- 227 

Irish: 

Cintugnatus 19 

ad'suidem 229 

Couirus 226 

o/Ve 228 

gahi 135 

ainb 226 

lantumarus 225 

ainder 225 

Ientumarus 225 

ainm N 138, 156 

im- 135 

a/r 1, 231 
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airim 228 
amaires 226 
amraid 226 
-anaic 151, 154 
anbsud 226 
anecne 226 
anirlithe 226 
anme 156 
ara'chrin 221 
arco 226 
arsissedar 226 
art 140, 227 
atbaill 226 
fa/ni 226 
6an' v 233 
ben 92, 233 
■ben 184 
benaid 229 
benaim 184 
beothu 150 
bethu 150 
bidil 229 
bind 225 
bodar 224 
cairtea 226 
com// 225, 226 
carae 226 
eel 225 
cetal 225 
ce/far 92 
cluinte 171 
c«« 233 
cobsud 226 
co{i)bled 226 
coir 226 
co/re 228 
ere 228 
cre/n 229, 232 
crema 229 
crim 229, 232 
erdu 233 
cru 233 

cruim 227, 232 
cumung 225 
denutn 226 
fare 227 
do-airchella 185 
doibtd 235 
do-lin 227 
do-moiniur 230 
doraid 226 
ec, ecen 88 
echtar 138 
eirg(g) 136 
e« 231 
eo 235 


erissem 226 
ernaid 227 
e.si/r 152 
ei 225 
•/a 235 

/eefa o-a/Vi 225 
fedid 138 
femmir 234, 235 
/cn 226 

feotar 234, 235 
fetir 234, 235 
■fia 235 
fiba 234 
■fifea 234 
7/gim 40 
fiu 234 
226, 234 
fo 128 
foaid 234 
fognam 226 
for 56, 128 
fossad 226 
/raxs 227 
frith- 128 
gaibid 135 
genaid 171 
giun 109 
gius 233 
glenaid 214 
glim 135 
gnirn 226 
gonaid 92 
grend 225 
hicc 225 
hith 225 
iach 235 
/or 129 

ibid 95, 107, 174 
ic/ii 225 
// 230 
im6 225 
imbe 225 
imbimm 225 
imtn(f)ognotn 226 
ind-aim 76 
i/i/7/Ve 225 
ingen 157 
in-greinn 225 
INI-GEN A 129 
irar 146 
ithland 225 
face 40 
fan 227, 230 
fann 225 
fax 226 
/fa 230 
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loathar 159 
maraim 231 
marb 226, 230 
mna 233 
nert 226 
ni(a)e 234 
no-bertha 171 
no-betis 235 
no-biad 235 
6 126 
oal 151 
odar 224 
oile 151 
rann 221 
renaid 227 
riathor 229 
■roa 235 
saithe 228 
sam 230 
samail 232 
scaraim 229, 231 
ece 228 
sceith 228 
scend- 225 
scexs- 121 
jc/an 214, 217, 228 
scochid 121 
sernaid 34, 76 
•eerl 155 
smer 229 
soirthiu 226 
,ro/«,s 226 
sonairt 226 
soraid 226 
era/ 39 
srai(th) 181 
•sreth 155 
56 

suide 229 
j«/7 132 
209 
la/ 229 

talam 150, 230 
tan(a)e 229, 230, 232 
tar 128, 231 
tarathar 150 
tart 226 
tee 234 

tengae 224, 225 
tiug 40 
tlen- 227 
/«a/7/ 230 
to-fed- 234 
toisech 234 
ua 126 
ulcha 234 


INDEX 

Gaelic : 

/da/ 233 
/flax/ 233 
/flex/ 233 
/guus / 233 
/6a/ 233 

Welsh: 
adain 231 
adanedd 231 
orfar 150, 231 
adawaf 232 
addiad 225 
addiant 225 
afrwydd 226 
anadl 131 
anghen, angheu 88 
aw;'an 226 
anner 225 
<2MM 156 
archaf 226 
arddaf 228 
«r?/z 227 
asgwrn 224 
awe/ 151 
banw 226 
bwyall, bwyell 229 
byddar 224 
bywyd 150 
can - 232 
carw 232 
cenea 232 
chwydu 228 
cigleu 151 
cra(f) 229, 232 
cychwynnu 225 
e.y/yn? 225 
cyngwastad 226 
cynhaeaf 228 
cyw/r 226 
daear 228 
darn 227 
rf/a« 228 
diawg 233 
dirwy 227 
dydd 228 
edeu 232 
erfn 231 
ehang 225 
e/7 228 
eithyr 138 
enuein 156 
erddi 228 
ery/- 146 
ewin 157 
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fyN 170 
gaeaf 228 
gaem 228 
glynaf 214 
gor 56 
guar 56 
gwain 226 
gwarandaw 232 
gweini 226 
gwerendeu 232 
gwledd 226 
haf 230 
hafal 232 
/ion/ 228 
haul 132 
hir 224 

224 

hyrwydd 226 
iach 225 
fe//A 225 

225 

Iwerddon, Iwerydd 228 

iwrch 166 

/wf 225 

keryd 228 

//anw 227 

//ora 144, 227 

//w, //won 233 

llyfon 233 

mnrw 226, 230 

Merddin 229 

mieri 233 

morddwyd 228 

Morydd 229 

mwyar 229 

net 234 

newydd 228 

o 126 

pair 228 

pridd 228 

pry fill, 232 

rhaeadr 229 

rhan 227 

rhydd 229 

rhyw 229 

•torn 227 

tafawt 225 


a^o? 132 


mete- 140 


tafod 224, 233 
to/- 230 
tdl 230 
taradr 227 
tawaf 232 
tonen 232 
ton 232 
tow 40 
tlawd 230 
/ra G 231 
(raw 231 
tywysog 234 
wrto 128 
Jtetf 225 
ysbyddad 228 
ysgar 229 
ysgien 228 

Breton: 

amanrt 225 
cann 131 
douar 228 
enk 225 
eo/, ewo/ 233 
erer 146 
^oonv 228 
gounid 226 
#onr 56 
guechall 225 
/ieo/ 132 
nevez 228 
prenv 232 
spezad 228 
to/- 230 
tonao 232 
tenon 232 
teod 233 

Cornish: 

g-onj’s 226 

goyf 228 
itlann 225 
kyttiaf 228 
newyth, nowyth 228 
to/- 230 

tonow 229, 230, 232 

MACEDONIAN 

KavaSot 109 

ILLYRIAN 


ppOtoi; 213 


THRACIAN 
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